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KANSAS CITY, MO., 

ATTAINS GOAL IN 
$250,000 DRIVE 
FOR ORCHESTRA 


Permanent Symphony As- 


sured by Success of Spirited 


Campaign — $16,000 Still 
Needed Certain to Be Forth- 
coming—Ovation for Sieg- 
mund Harzfeld at Luncheon 
of Orchestra Workers — 
Charles F. Horner New 
Business Head of Organiza- 
tion—Ganz Forces Are Fea- 
ture of Public School Music 
Festival 


ANSAS CITY, Mo., May 17.- 

The Kansas City Symphony Or- 
chestra Association, in its campaign 
for funds to assure a permanent or- 
chestra, has collected all but $16,000 
of the $250,000 necessary to cover the 
financial needs of the organization for 
three years. The drive has been en- 
thusiastically carried on by _ 150 
workers, headed by F. C. Sharon, gen- 
eral chairman, Cliff C. Jones and 
Siegmund Harzfeld, vice-chairmen. 
At a luncheon at the Muehlebach 
Hotel on May 15, Mr. Sharon an- 
nounced the results to date and said 
that the $16,000 still needed would be 
subscribed by music-lovers who are at 
present out of the city. 

Siegmund Harzfeld, president of the 
Orchestra Association, was given an 
ovation by the workers when introduced 
by Mr. Sharon as “the backbone of the 
symphony association.” His $25,000 gift 
was the largest subscription received, 
the next largest, $9,000, coming from 
the Kansas City Star. The pledges are 
to be paid over a three-year period. Mrs. 
Charles Bush headed the women workers. 

A change in the business management 
of the Orchestra Association was an- 
nounced when Anna Millar resigned re- 
cently. Charles F. Horner, owner of 
the Horner Institute of Fine Arts and 
president of the Horner-Witte Concert 
Bureau, will succeed Miss Millar. Mr. 
Horner also headed the Starlight Con- 
cert Association. Plans for these con- 
certs have been postponed until next 
year. 

The final concert of the Little Sym- 
phony series was heard on April 27 in 
Ivanhoe Auditorium, when an all-Ameri- 
can program was presented by N. De 
Rubertis, conductor. The symphony, 
written by George E. Simpson, Kansas 
City business man with whom composi- 
tion is an avocation, made a favorable 
mpression. Two movements of the work 
were heard. Other composers whose 
works were given sympathetic reading 
by Mr. De Rubertis. were Carl Busch, 
Henry V. Stearns, Victor Herbert, 
Charles S. Skilton and Joseph Meinrath. 
[wo movements of MacDowell’s D Minor 
Concerto were played: by John Thompson, 
pianist, who maintained throughout a 
high artistic standard: Mr. Thompson 
added a Tchaikovsky number after many 
recalls. moda 

The St. Louis Symphony, Rudolph 
Ganz, conductor, opened the ‘Public 
School Music Festival the morning of 
April 30 in Convention Hall. 


They 
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GIOVANNI MARTINELLI 
Tenor of the Metropolitan Opera, Who Will Be One of the Leading Singers with the 


Ravinia Company This Summer. 
Seasons in Opera and Concert. 


He Has Just Concluded One of His Mast Active 


(See Page 15) 





Improved Finances and New Singers 


Announced by Chi 


HICAGO, May 17.—Increase in 
C income and attendance and an 
appreciable reduction in costs of the 
Chicago Civic Opera Company have 
resulted in the deficit being brought 
down from 70 to 65 per cent of the 
guarantee, according to the annual 
report on finances and plans of the 
company, issued by its president, 
Samuel Insull, last week. 

The deficit of the 1923-24 season is 
$326,759.25, which-is met by the guaran- 






om a 
Civic Opera 
Ti =| use gang QU i001 
Riis igure” is $25,000 less than 






to 

t fici last w#ason. The income 
thi season reakheg-the sum of $1,510,- 
5 586. YS _~ 


Th¢ pinety-one’performances in Chi- 
cago thi¢#gant brought a box-office re- 
turn of % 127.14 and the sixtv-one 
performances on tour brought *9,- 
388.72. During the Chicago 
50,252 more persons attended the opera 
this season than last and the increase in 
receipts amounted to $143,965.53. “Al 
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JURY REJECTS ALL 
SCORES OFFERED 
IN CONTEST FOR 

PULITZER AWARD 


Say Traveling Scholarship 
Worth $1,500 Was Withheld 
Because Compositions Were 
Below Standard Expected 
—Few Entries’ Received 
and Some Are Described as 
“Tlliterate” and “Unworthy 
of Consideration” — Secre- 
tary of Columbia Univer- 
sity Says Effort Will Be 
Made to Stimulate Interest 
in Competition This Year 

pg onttin gr <o surprise was ex- 


pressed by musicians that no 
award was made this year of the 
$1,500 Pulitzer Traveling Scholarship 
in Music. In the past, keen competi- 
tion has been aroused by the offer of 
the scholarship, but this year, follow- 
ing the announcement by Columbia 
University that the award would be 
withheld, it was learned that com- 
posers had not been attracted by what 
is surely a tempting enough prize. 

As stated. in last week’s issue of 
MusicAL AMERICA, Daniel Gregory 
Mason, chairman of the jury, declared 
that none of the several compositions 
submitted was found worthy of the 
award. Associated with Prof. Mason on 
the jury were his colleague of the 
Columbia musical faculty, Walter Henry 
Hall, and Dr. Frank Damrosch of the 
Institute of Musical Art. 

It was a subject for comment that 
American creative musicians who some- 
times lament the lack of opportunity 
in their own country should neglect to 
take advantage of the annual offer of 
a prize which gives to the winner very 
definite benefits. Some time ago it was 
learned that the response this year had 
not been all that the Columbia authori- 
ties desired, and now one of the judges 
characterizes as “illiterate” and “un- 
worthy of serious consideration” some 
of the scores submitted. 

The “inferior quality” of some con- 
tributions was deprecated by Professor 
Mason, who said in part: “Many stu- 
dents seem to think all that is necessary 
to enter this competition is a week or 
two of harmony lessons. The quality 
of the works submitted for the musical 
prize was much below that for the similar 
literary contests. The contestants in 
many cases lack a_ suitable technical 
background.” He stated that the com- 
positions received this year were fewer 
than usual and thus probably not repre- 
sentative of what young American com- 
posers could do. 

“The compositions submitted were 
considerably under the standard of last 
year,” said Professor Hall. “The de- 
cision of the committee was, I think, 
that while some had a degree of purely 
technical efficiency, there was no instance 


~—=emak of real originality that would justify the 
td award of the prize.” 
In Thi L4/Ue Dr. Damrosch suggested that the com- 
petition might be brought to the atten- 
Stars Who Made History in Old Steinway Hall..........: 3, 4, 8 ion of American musicians more effec- 
. “8 , . ee ° . 4 tively. “It is well to emphasize,” he 
Many Centers Join in Celebrating Music Week............ 5, 30 0 ge A mpas 
. : ; : . Difficulties 9 15 eald. at this is not a prize to be won 
Managers’ Alliance Urged to Check Concert Difficulties... .. 9, 15 ! easily. It is not a contest for tyros, 
: ‘ aia . 7. 2 ‘ wie’ oie Sie a ‘ an tt y 
The Harmonica Route to Music’s High Road.............. 17, 24 } but for those who have a mature knowl- 
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Chicago Opera Deficit Is Cut by $25,000 
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though both these increases are partly 
accounted for by a greater number of 
performances given in the 1923-24 sea- 
son,” Mr. Insull said in his report, “it is 
felt that the 1923-24 season was more 
successful in every way than its prede- 
cessor.” 

Plans for reducing costs further next 
season are outlined in the report. 
Twenty per cent of the cost, says the re- 
port, goes for two items infrequently 
considered in estimating the causes of 
the deficit: the rent paid for the Audi- 
torium and the cost of storing the scen- 
ery and costumes. The arrangement 
with the Shuberts, to rent them the 
Auditorium when it is not being used by 
the opera company, will undoubtedly re- 
duce one of these items to the minimum 
figure. 

The new Chicago season will open, Mr. 
Insull announced, on Wednesday, Nov. 5, 
and will run for eleven and a half weeks. 
There will probably be ninety-five per- 
formances given during the season of 
1924-25. As novelties it is planned to 
produce “Bianca,” the one-act opera in 
English by Henry Hadley, and a two-act 
opera in English by Charles Wakefield 
Cadman (probably “Shanewis”), “The 


Pearl Fishers” in French and “Fra 
Diavolo” in Italian. Among the revivals 
contemplated are “Werther,” “La Gio- 
conda,” “Tales of Hoffmann,” “The 
Masked Ball,” “The Prophet” and “Don 
Giovanni.” 

Two additional new singers are an- 
nounced. One, Augusta Lenska, is a 
mezzo-soprano and the other, Douglas 
Stanbury, a baritone. Both will make 
their American operatic début with the 
Chicago company during the 1924-25 
season. 

Miss Lenska was born in Audsthorn, 
South Africa, and received her musica! 
education at the University of Good 
Hope at Capetown. She later studied in 
Milan and Vienna and appeared in opera 
in several Austrian cities. On coming 
to the United States, she toured the coun- 
try, giving more than one hundred reci- 
tals and then returned to Europe for 
further operatic appearances. om 

Mr. Stanbury was born in Canada and 
comes of a musical family. He studied 
under the direction of Otto Morando of 
Toronto and has been appearing in con- 
cert and recitals throughout the East. 
For the past year he has been singing at 
the Capitol Theater, New York. His 
répertoire includes many of the heavy 
baritone réles in Italian operas. 





Reject All Scores 
in Pulitzer Contest 


[Continued from page 1] 





edge of the principles of the musical 
art and are original as well.” He said 
that the jury preferred to withhold the 
prize rather than award it for an in- 
ferior work. 

Frank E. Fackenthal, secretary of 
Columbia University, said that an effort 
would be made to bring the details of 
next year’s contest before all schools 
and teaching groups devoted to advanced 
work in the coming autumn. The prize 
is available both to men and women, 
“though hitherto all winners have been 
meéetr— Applications for the prize must 
be made in writing on or before Feb. 1 
next and a musical work must be sub- 
mitted at the same time. As to the 
possibility of awarding two prizes next 
year, to make up for the omission, Mr. 
Fackenthal said that would rest with 
the jury, and in any case an application 
would have to be made to the trustees of 
the university to authorize such a double 
award. 

Only once since its foundation in 1917 
by bequest of the late Joseph Pulitzer 
has the prize been similarly withheld. 
This was in 1919, when none of the 
works submitted was considered eligible. 
The winners of other years, in order, 
were: Meyer L. Silver, Samuel Gard- 
ner, Bernard Rogers, Foster Hankins, 
Sandor Harmati and Wintter Watts. 


St. Louis Opera Opens Next Week 


St. Louis, May 19.—The St. Louis 
Opera season at the Municipal Theater, 
Forest Park, will open on Monday, 
May 26, with “Princess Chic” by Julian 
Edwards and Kirk LaShelle. In the cast 
will be Dorothy Francis, formerly of the 
Chicago Civic Opera Company; Ralph 
Errolle, who will sing with the Metro- 
politan next spring, Dorothy Maynard, 


Thomas Conkey and Flavia Arcarlo. 
Charles Previn is the musical director 
this season. - 


Declares U. S. Is Becoming Mechanical, 
Musically 


WASHINGTON, May 21.—At the hear- 
ings on the Dallinger bill to revise the 
copyright laws, on May 16, Nathan 
Burkan, representing the American So- 
ciety of Authors, Composers and Pub- 
lishers, pleaded for a provision in the 
Dallinger bill which would adequately 
protect both composers and publishers in 
the matter of phonograph records and 
music rolls. He also notified the commit- 
tee that unless radio broadcasting was 
included in the meaning of the bill as 
“performance,” he would oppose it 
strongly. E.C. Mills, appearing in sup- 
port of the bill for the Music Publishers’ 
Protective Association, declared that 
sheet music is going out of existence in 
the face of increased mehanical produc- 
tion of music in the form of phonographs 
and player-pianos and also because of 
radio broadcasting. “We are becoming 
a mechanical people, musically,” Mr 


Mills declared. “Where we had thou- 
sands of music teachers and pupils be- 


fore we now have hundreds.” 
A. T. MARKS. 
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Caruso Bust Acquired for 
Luxembourg 


HE bust of Caruso, made by the 

sculptor Cifariello, as a result 
of subscriptions raised by the Ital- 
ians of New York, has been sold to 
the Luxembourg Museum in Paris, 
according to cable dispatches from 
abroad. Before it is shipped to 
France the work will be exhibited 
at the International Exposition in 
Venice. 
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CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY 
TO ERECT FIVE BUILDINGS 


First of New Halls, to Cost $1,000,000, 
Will Soon Be Under Way to Meet 
Needs of School 


CINCINNATI, May 17.—Five buildings, 
to cost approximately $1,000,000, will be 
erected by the Cincinnati Conservatory 
of Music. The plans prepared by Wil- 
liam Burnet Tuthill, New York architect, 
provide for dormitories, studios and a 
large dining hall. 

The first structure to be built will 
duplicate the wing of the present school 
and will be located on Burnet Avenue. 
It will be of brick and terra cotta, with 
steel construction. 

The conservatory was founded in 1867 
by Clara Baur. Bertha Baur, her sister. 


is director. 








Hollywood to Welcome Galli-Curci 
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MELITA GALLI-CURCI will make 
-* her last appearance in Southern 
California for two seasons in a monster 
concert with the Los Angeles Symphony, 
under Alfred Hertz, in the Hollywood 
Bowl on the evening of June 5. The 
occasion will mark the first appearance 
of the diva in an open-air concert and 
will also be the first time in five years 
she will have sung with orchestra in 
concert. Mme. Galli-Curci was induced 
to fulfill the engagement because of 
the wonderful acoustic properties of the 
Bowl and also because of the fact 
that it will afford her many admirers 





Photo by Stein 


Amelita Galli-Curci, Whose First Open-Air Concert in Hollywood Bowl Will Be a 
Gala Event of the Summer Season on the Pacific Coast 


on the Coast an cpportunity to hear 


her’ in some of her favorite arias 
with orchestral accompaniment. Two 
successive appearances in Los An- 


geles this season and also recitals in 
Pomona and Long Beach have failed to 
satisfy the demand to hear the singer. 
The program will include arias from 


“Lucia,” “Lakmé,” “Rigoletto” and 
“Mignon” and a group of songs, ac- 
companied by Homer Samuels. Several 


special trains will be run from nearby 
cities. This appearance will conclude 
the season’s tour, after which the prima 
donna will leave for the East to spend. 
the summer at her home in the Catskills. 


N. Y. UNIONS MAY 
END DIFFERENCES 





Expelled Local 310 Votes for 


Amicable Agreement 
with Federation 


A movement for reconciliation with 
the American Federation of Musicians 
was launched by the New York Loca! 
No. 310, . Musical Mutual Protective 
Union, last week. At a midnight meet. 
ing on Tuesday, May 13, the local voted 
to make up the differences between i: 
and the national organization, fron 
which it was expelled several years ago 

This is the first overture that th: 
officials of Local 310 have made towards 
an amicable settlement. It came as some 
thing of a surprise as the local has re 
cently been engaged in litigation in th« 
courts to compel the Federation to re- 
store it to membership. An appeal re- 
cently introduced from the decision of 
the Supreme Court last month, which re 
fused to grant an injunction restoring 
Local 310 to membership in the Federa 
tion, will be withdrawn, according to a 
statement made by Anthony Mulieri, 
president of the local. 

The meeting was attended by more 
than 1,000 musicians of the union, the 
greater number of whom were also mem- 
bers of the Associated Musicians of 
Greater New York, Local 802. The latter 
union was founded several years ago, at 
the time of the dispute between Local 
310 and the Federation, and has been the 
only New York unit recognized by the 
Federation since that time. 

The chief difficulty in the way of a 
reconciliation was the demand that the 
charter of the M. M. P. U. be amended 
to make its government fit in with Fed- 
eration ideals. The members last week 
voted favorably, though not without 
much discussion, on this proposal. The 
working plan suggested for the reunion 
with the national body provides that 
Local 802 take in all members of the 
M. M. P. U. who have not previously; 
joined it, and that the latter will do the 
same for 802. There would then be onl) 
one New York organization, and it would 
have possession of the headquarters on 
East Eighty-sixth Street, now occupied 
in part by the M. M. P. U. and partly 
rented for motion picture purposes. A 
committee was appointed to take up the 
matter with Local 802. It comprised the 
following members of the M. M. P. U.: 
Henry Conrad, Emanuel Diaz and 
Samuel Wenk. A night letter was im- 
mediately sent to the officials of the Fed- 
eration, meeting in annual convention at 
Colorado Springs, notifying them of the 
vote taken. The national executive com- 
mittee of the Federation will have to 
ratify any agreement between the two 
New York locals. 


GANZ OFF FOR EUROPE 








Conductor and Pianist Ends Record Sea- 
son of Activity 


Rudolph Ganz, conductor of the St. 
Louis Symphony, sailed for Europe on 
La France last Wednesday. He will join 
Mrs. Ganz in southern France and motor 
to Switzerland, where he plans to spend 
two months before visiting Paris and 
London on his way home. 

Having conducted 145 concerts this 
season, as well as giving six piano reci- 
tals and appearing as piano soloist fif- 
teen times with orchestra, Mr. Ganz has 
completed what is probably the most 
active season’s work in his experience 
He has been accorded hearty commenda 
tion from critics throughout the countr) 
upon his artistic work both as conducto! 
and pianist. 

Judging from the notable advance seat 
sale for next season, the orchestra will 
have even larger attendance and mor: 
cordial support than during the past 
year, which, incidentally, set a new rec 
ord. 





Miami to Have Community Opera in New 
Amphitheater 


MIAMI, FLA., May 17.—Communit) 
opera is being planned for this city. I 
will be given in a new amphitheater, th: 
construction of which will soon be begun 
The opera season of 1924-25 will be man 
aged by Edgar Louis Keuling. The com 
mittee sponsoring the venture is made u} 
of members of the Advertising Club o! 
Miami, including Mr. Keuling, Walter R 
Early, Edwin Thatcher Clark, J. Finc! 
Clark and R. J. Mashburn. The seaso1 
has been underwritten by the busines 
men of the city. 
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Stars 


Whose Radiance Lighted Steinway Hall 
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STEINWAY HALL TODAY AND SOME OF THE ARTISTS OF THE PAST ERA WHO MADE FOURTEENTH STREET THE MUSIC CENTER OF NEW YORK 


1, Leopold Damrosch, Organizer and First Conductor of the New York Oratorio Society and New York Symphony; 2, Ole Bull, Norse Violinist, a Prime Favorite During the 
Sixties and ’Seventies; 3, Hans von Biilow, Eminent Pianist; 4, William Mason, Famous American Pianist and Pedagogue; 5, Anton Rubinstein, One of the First Great 
Foreign Pianists to Make a Début in Steinway Hall; 6, Teresa Carrefio, for Fifty Years a Prominent Concert Pianist; 7, August Wilhelmj, Violinist; 8, Steinway Hall for a 


Today; 9, Theresa Tietjens, Soprano, Who Created a Furore at Her American Début in Steinway Hall; 
Number of Years; 11, Henri Wieniawski, Violinist-Composer; 12, Pablo Sarasate, Spanish Violinist; 


; 10, Rafael Joseffy, Who Played and Taught in Steinway Hall for a 
13, Lillian Henschel, Who Was Heard in Unique Joint Recitals with 


Her Husband, George Henschel; 14, Henri Vieuxtemps, Belgian Violinist-Composer; 15, George Henschel, Organizer and First Conductor of Boston Symphony 


] E are back again in 1866. 
Last week we left Stein- 
way Hall directly after 





its opening. We have 
donned our stovepipe 
hat, our wide, baggy 


trousers, put Macassar oil on our hair 
and are once more at the place which 
was, according to Theodore Thomas, 
“the cradle of classical music in this 
country.” It was the cradle in which 
many sturdy infants of both sexes 
were rocked, and to even give a list 
of all the celebrities who appeared 
there and of the teachers who had 
studios there would require many 
pages. The shortest sketches of the 
lives and personalities would run into 
volumes, so let us be content with 
a few snatched at random. 

It is doubtful whether America had 
ever heard such piano playing as Rubin- 
stein gave when he made his American 
début in Steinway Hall on Sept. 23, 1872. 
The great Russian made only one Ameri- 
can tour, giving 215 concerts, for which 
he was paid the paltry sum of $40,000, 
or about $186 a concert! His discomfort 
during his travels was such that he re- 


fused another tour of fifty concerts at 
$2,500 each! 

Rubinstein left behind him a great 
musical memory as well as some in- 
teresting reminiscences with those who 
knew him. Teaching now in Steinway 
Hall, the veteran there, since he has 
had the same studio since 1872, is Albert 
Ross Parsons, pupil of Carl Tausig, 
Moscheles and Kullak. To Mr. Parsons 
Rubinstein confided the fact that he did 
not consider himself a pianist as he 
never had time to keep up his technic. 

“A composer, then?” asked Mr. Par- 
sons. 

“No,” replied Rubinstein, “I hate com- 
position !” 

“Then what are you?” 

“I’m a good orchestral leader,” he 
said. “I know what is in the piano and 
I have my own way of getting it out. I 
am a composer under compulsion. My 
parents apprenticed me to a musician 
and I got the habit fixed in my brain. 
I hate the bother of putting down ink 
spots. The only composition I ever real- 
ly enjoyed was my Ocean Symphony. I 
was only twenty when I saw the North 
Sea for the first time, but it had a tre- 
mendous effect upon me. The first move- 
ment of the Symphony is the placid 
ocean; the second, a Scherzo of Poseidon 
sporting in the waves, the third, the 
great Diety who holds the sea in His 
power, and the fourth, the genius of 


Man who has bridged the seas.” 

This symphony of Rubinstein’s is 
unique in having seven movements in- 
stead of the conventional four. The 
composer said that as it was the only 
one of his compositions that he really 
enjoyed doing, whenever he was having 
a particularly good time he up and wrote 
another movement. It would seem from 
this that Rubinstein had had only three 
really good times in his life! Conduc- 
tors who did not feel like performing 
seven movements of a symphony and who 
wrote to him asking which four he pre- 
ferred, were always told to choose any 
four they liked. 


Dr. Damrosch’s Activities 


It was at the suggestion of Rubin- 
stein that Dr. Leopold Damrosch founded 
the New York Oratorio Society in 1873. 
The concerts were not at first given in 
Steinway Hall as the size of the chorus, 
eighteen in number, did not warrant it. 
Gradually, however, as the chorus grew 
and increased’in fame, Steinway Hall 
was the seat of its activities, and many 
first American performances of great 
choral works were given there under Dr. 
Damrosch’s baton. 

Among the most important of these 
was Berlioz’s “Damnation of Faust,” 
which had its first American perform- 
ance under Dr. Damrosch’s baton on 
Saturday, Feb. 14, 1880. The soloists 


soprano; Jules 
Remmertz, bass, 
The work 


were Amy Sherwin, 
Jordan, tenor; Franz 
and F. G. Bourne, baritone. 
created such a sensation that it was 
given five times during that season. 
Among other important works brought 


out by Dr. Damrosch were Liszt’s 
“Christus,” the Berlioz Requiem and 
scenes from “Parsifal” and “Meister- 


singer.” 

A feature of these performances was, 
of course, the New York Symphony, of 
which Dr. Damrosch was conductor and 
which began its activities during the 
season of 1879, and which finally enabled 
him to demonstrate his abilities as a 
conductor, which he had been unable to 
do before in view of the stranglehold 
which Thomas had already gained upon 
the New York musical public. 


The Versatile Carreno 


One of the most interesting personali- 
ties in the concert world for over half 
a century was Teresa Carreno, the 
Venezuelan pianist. Mme. Carrefio was 
a native of Caracas and a grand-niece 
of Bolivar, the great South American 
liberator. She began to study music when 
a tiny tot, and when six years old prac- 
tised four hours a day. Although her 
New York début was made in 1862 in 
the Academy of Music when only nine 
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years of age, she played many times in 
Steinway, Hall. 

Carreno’s career was an amazing one. 
She was married four times, the first 
time to Emile Sauret, the violinist; the 
second to Giovanni Tagliapietra; the 
third time to Eugene d’Albert and the 
fourth to Arturo Tagliapietra, the 
brother of No. 2. A bon mot oft told 
in various forms and of various places 
is of a criticism which stated that “last 
night Mme. Carrefo played her third 
husband’s second concerto at the first 
Philharmonic concert.” 

Besides being a great pianist Carreno 
was an excellent singer, and on one 
occasion in Edinburgh she stepped into 
the breach for’ Mapleson and sang 
Marguerite de Valois in “Huguenots.” 
As a precaution she appeared under an 
assumed name, but her success was so 
great that she regretted afterward not 
having used her own. Again, in South 
America with her husband No. 2 singing 
in Italian opera, the conductor decamped, 
and for two weeks Carrefio conducted! 
And, what’s more, she did it excellently. 


Von Biilow Comes 


Hans von Biilow, who visited America 
in 1875, giving 139 concerts during the 
season, was the very opposite of Rubin- 
stein. Less temperamental than Rubin- 
stein, he was a meticulous technician, and 
he once complained to a friend, “Rubin- 
stein can make all the mistakes he wants 
and no one cares. If I play a single 
wrong note, everybody in the audience 
notices it and comments upon it!” He 
was the first person to feature on recital 
programs the sonatas of Beethoven. 
These had been reserved for salon play- 
ing, and when Rubinstein heard that 
von Bilow placed two of them on one 
program he said, “I cannot, as a musi- 
cian, give my approval to two Beethoven 
Sonatas on one program. It may be 
scientific, but it is certainly not con- 
genial to true musical taste.” None the 
less, Rubinstein shortly afterward did 
the same thing himself. What would 
either of them have said to a series of 
recitals in Aeolian Hall consisting en- 
tirely of Beethoven Sonatas and nothing 
else! 

In 1857 von Biilow married Cosima, 
the daughter of Liszt, but the marriage 
was dissolved and Cosima became the 
wife of Wagner. Von Bilow took a very 
generous view of the matter and said it 
was the most natural thing in the world 
for Cosima to have left him for Wagner. 
“Cosima is a wonderful woman,” he 
said, “with an intellect, energy and ambi- 
tion inherited from her father. I was 
too small a personality for her. She 
required a colossal genius like Wagner, 
and he needed the sympathy and inspira- 
tion of an intellectual and artistic woman 
like Cosima. That they should come 
together was inevitable.” A further 
evidence of Von Biilow’s generosity was 
that no one, Liszt perhaps excepted, 
worked so hard in the furtherance of 
Wagner’s aims. He had an acid tongue 
and made many caustic remarks about 
composers whose works he did not par- 
ticularly admire. He was said to be the 
“best abused musician of his day.” One 
of his most characteristic remarks re- 
lated to Mendelssohn, who, he said, “like 
measles, is a malady to be got over in 
youth!” 

A Steinway Hall débutante who owed 
some of her success to von Biilow’s in- 
terest in her was Annette Essipoff, who 
played here in 1876. She was one of the 
numerous Mmes. Leschetizky and was 
distinguished for her unappeasable ap- 
petite for food as well as her fine piano 
playing. It was said that she was always 
hungry and could eat a full meal at any 
time of the day or night. George 
Henschel speaks in his autobiography of 
von Biilow’s having recommended her 
to him as the best “she-star” he had 
ever heard. 





A Great American Teacher 


A great American teacher who oc- 
cupied a studio in Steinway Hall was 
Dr. William Mason. He was the third 
son of Lowell Mason, one of America’s 
pioneer musicians, through whose _ in- 
fluence the first performance of a Bee- 
thoven Symphony, the Fifth, was giver 
in America, in Boston on Feb. 10, 184i. 
Dr. Mason, following years of study in 
America, became the pupil in Europe of 
Moscheles, Dreyschock and Liszt. After 
appearing in all the great European 
music centers, he toured America, carry- 
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ing the gospel of good music into the 
byways, and finally settling in New York 
in 1855. The same year he organized 
the Mason-Thomas Quartet, probably 
the first chamber music organization in 
this country. The members of the 
quartet -were Dr. Mason, Theodore 
Thomas,’ first violin; Joseph Mosenthal, 
second violin; George Matzka, viola, and 
Carl Bergmann, ’cellist. Bergmann was 
afterward conductor of the Philharmonic. 
The quartet was first organized to give 


coats to make a carpet for her to walk 
upon from her carriage to the theater, 
and it was a not unusual demonstration 
when crowds gathered outside her hotel 
and refused to go away until she had 
sung to them from her window. 
‘Tietjens, besides being a singer of 
great ability, was an exceedingly talented 
actress. One of her most moving roles 
was that of Lucrezia Borgia in Don- 
izetti’s opera of the same name. In this 
she made her final appearance in public 
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Program of First Performance in America of Berlioz’s “Damnation of Faust” Given in 
Steinway Hall Under the Baton of Leopold Damrosch 


a performance of Brahms’ Trio in B, 
Op. 8, which had not been heard in this 
country. The first concert was given in 
Dodsworth’s Hall in Broadway, next door 
to Grace Church, on. Nov. 27, 1855, and 
the same program also included piano 
solos, Mendelssohn’s Variations Con- 
certantes, Op. 17, and vocal solos. Mason 
said that he included the vocal solos “in 
deference to the prevailing idea of the 
period that no musical entertainment 
could be enjoyed by the public without 
some singing.” The Brahms was listened 
to “with appreciation but without en- 
thusiasm” both in New York and Boston, 
where it was repeated. 

Mason in the same year, as he ex- 
pressed it, “settled down to teach,” and 
immediately began innovations in teach- 
ing methods, not the least of which was 
a system of instruction which he pub- 
lished a few years later, based upon 
rhythmic principles in scale playing he 
had put into effect with one of his early 
pupils who was inattentive when prac- 
tising, and which has been utilized by 
many other famous piano pedagogues 
since. Mason continued to be one of the 
most important American teachers until 
his death in 1908. He was the first 
pianist to give recitals composed ex- 
clusively of ‘piano playing, with programs 
definitely arranged to cover particular 
parts of musical literature. 


The Tietjens Furore 


A singer who created a tremendous 
furore at her American début in Stein- 
way Hall in 1875 was Theresa Tietjens. 
She was forty-one years old at the time 
and had had a career of tremendous 
successes throughout Europe. In Dublin 
on a rainy night, bystanders shed their 


on May 19, 1877, in London. She was 
suffering from cancer but insisted upon 
going through the performance, although 
her agony was such that she fainted 
after each act. Various writers have 
spoken of the thrill of horror that went 
through the audience at the terrible 
scream she gave in the final scene on 
discovering the death of her son. The 
artist was probably lost in the woman at 
the instant, but she executed the stage 
fall and, when the curtain drew up sev- 
eral times in response to a tumult of 
applause, Tietjens was lying prone. She 
was unconscious. The following week 
she underwent a severe operation and 
died a couple of months later. 


A Norwegian Star 


Although Ole Bull, the Norwegian 
violinist. did not make his American dé- 
but in Steinway Hall, he played there 
many times. He may have been said to 
have been the inventor of the well-known 
“farewell American tour” which was 
later rendered famous by Adelina Patti, 
Sarah Bernhardt and other European 
artists. Bull’s career bore other simil- 
arities to those of numerous artists; he 
was destined for the Church and had 
to do his practising in a summer house 
“with only the cats for an audience,” he 
afterward said. He gained such facility 
that a well-known violinist quit the town 
of Bergen after hearing him play. He 
became a pupil of Spohr, but the two did 
not get on and Bull left for Paris, which 
was then Paganini-mad. 

There is no evidence that Bull ever 
studied with the wild Genoese virtuoso, 
but he was strongly influenced by him in 
the matter of style. He played at private 
recitals in Paris, but his real début was 
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in Bologna, where he was recommended 
by Mme. Rossini as a substitute for de 
‘Beriot, the husband of Malibran, who 
had disappeared on the eve of a concert 
in a temperamental fit. He was con- 
tinually being cheated in money matters 
and was swindled out of an immense sum 
which he invested in 125,000 acres of 
ground in Pennsylvania, where he at- 
tempted to establish a Norwegian colony. 
As a violinist he did not rank as high as 
many others, but he was a past master 
of the resources and tricks of technic and 
played his own pieces especially well, so 
that he has left a very tender memory 
in the hearts of all who heard him. 


The Artist-Teacher, Joseffy 


One of the artists who made his Amer- 
ican début in Steinway Hall and who was 
afterward identified with it as a teacher 
was Rafael Joseffy. Joseffy was a pupil 
of Tausig and Liszt and as a young man 
was, although a talented player, very 
crude in every other respect. Liszt took 
such an interest in him that he oversaw 
his studies and reading, advising him 
along lines of general culture, so that 
when he came to America he was a well- 
rounded artist, although only twenty- 
seven years old. Joseffy made his first 
American appearance with Dr. Dam- 
rosch’s orchestra in 1879 and immediately 
established himself as a favorite. He 
continued to be one of the most popular 
pianists on the American concert stage 
for many years, as well as one of the 
foremost teachers. After a_ useful 
though hectic career, he was found dead 
in his bed on the morning of June 15, 
1915. 


Henschel’s Unique Talents 


An interesting figure in the musical 
world of the eighties was George Hen- 
schel, the organizer and first conductor 
of the Boston Symphony. Although Mr. 
Henschel never conducted his. orchestra 
in Steinway Hall, he appeared there in 
joint recitals with his wife, Lillian 
Bailey Henschel. 

Henschel had met Miss Bailey in Lon- 
don at the house of a friend, who asked 
him to hear her sing and give an opinion 
on her voice. The two fell in love at 
once and Henschel accompanied her and 
her mother back to this country, where 
shortly before their wedding in Boston 
he was invited to conduct one of his own 
works at a concert of the Harvard Musi- 
cal Society. At this concert was Colonel 
Higginson, who was considering founding 
an orchestra on the unique principle of 
leaving the entire control in the hands 
of the conductor. He talked of his 
scheme to Henschel and later offered him 
the position of organizer and conductor, 
which the latter accepted, remaining in 
control for three years, when Europe 
called him back and where he remained 
except for several concert tours on this 
side as a singer. Henschel had an ability 
quite unique in the history of orchestra] 
conductors of being able to resign the 
baton and appear as piano soloist in a 
concerto and also as vocal soloist. In his 
song recitals with Mrs. Henschel he 
played the entire program from memory 
accompanying himself and his wife in 
solos and also in duet numbers. 

Time, however, and space run short, 
What can one do unless it is to write a 
series of volumes about these great ones” 
Some of them are no more and some are 
still actively engaged in making music 
for thousands. We can only mention by 
name some of the most important, and 
these include Leopold Godowsky, Franz 
Rummel, Alexander Lambert, William 
Sherwood, Adele aus der Ohe, Moriz 
Rosenthal, Cecilia Gaul, Arabella God- 
dard, Robert Heller, pianists; Henry 
Schradieck, Henri Vieuxtemps, August 
Wilhelmj, Joseph Wieniawski, Pablo 
Sarasate, Camilla Urso, Maud Powell, 
Franz Kneisel, Emile Sauret, Nahan 
Franko, Max Befrdix, Fritz Kreisler, 
violinists; Adelina and Carlotta Patti, 
Marie Roze, Minnie Hauck, Eugenie Pap- 
penheim, Lillian Norton (afterward 
“Nordica”), Ilma di Murska, Caroline 
Richings-Bernard, Emma Juch. Etelka 
Gerster, Christine Nilsson, Lilli Leh- 
mann, Clara Louise Kellogg, Mme. 
Ambré, Alwina Valleria (Miss Lohmann 
of Baltimore), Emma Albani, Marcella 
Sembrich, Amalia Materna, Emma 
Fursch-Madi, sopranos; Sofia Scalchi, 
Zelia Trebelli, Antoinette Sterling, Ade- 
laide Phillips, Zelda Seguin, Annie 
Louise Cary, Marie Gramm, Emily Wi- 
nant, Anna Lankow, Marianne Brandt, 
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ATIONAL Music Week 
brought unusual ac- 





tivity in hundreds of 
cities of the United 
States. The programs 





in more than 300 com- 
munities included concerts by visiting 
and local artists, orchestras, bands, 
choruses and other groups. Some re- 
ports of the celebration were published 
in last week’s issue of MUSICAL 
AMERICA, and others are printed here. 
The great number of events given 
during this period of musical observ- 
ance makes it impossible to give more 
than a brief outline of activities in 
different centers. 


BOSTON 


May 17.—Mendelssohn’s “Elijah” was 
given in opera form at the Boston Opera 
House last night, as a climax to music 
week, under the auspices of the Greater 
Boston Federation of Churches. George 
Sawyer Dunham conducted the festival 
chorus .made up of members of the Han- 
del and Haydn Society, People’s Choral 
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Union, Boston Choral Society, Phil- 
harmonic Society, Cecilia Society, Apollo 
Club, R. H. White Stores Chorus, Shep- 
ard Stores Chorus, various church choirs 
of Greater Boston, pupils from the high 
schools and a great chorus of children 
from the grade schools, organized by 
John A. O’Shea. The cast included 
Wellington Smith, Rulon Y. Robison, 
Frederick Mulvenny, Mrs. Alvan T. Ful- 
ler, Lucy May Van De Mark, Clara Kil- 
lius, Hazel F. Tuthill and Nora Frances 
Burns. 

William Dodd Chenery of Springfield, 
Ill., author of the dramatized version of 
“Elijah,” had personal supervision of 
the production. W. J. PARKER. 


ST. LOUIS 


May 17.—Music week was celebrated 
by churches, choruses. orchestras, and all 
the musicians joined in making the week 
a veritable feast of music. The St. Louis 
Post Dispatch and Stix, Baer & Fuller 
gave radio programs. All the programs 
were free to the public and the local or- 
ganization was headed by Mayor Henry 
W. Kiel, honorary chairman, and in- 
cluded Mrs. J. P. Thomy, Mrs. Paul 
Guerrard, Mrs. Jasper Blackburn, F. W. 
McQueen, and Ethan Allen Taussig. The 








Breccia Gets Award for Prize War 
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Domenico Brescia, Winner of Chamber Music Prize Offered by W. A. Clark, Jr., Receives 
Donor’s Check from Caroline E. Smith, Manager of Los Angeles Philharmonic 


~AN FRANCISCO, May 17.—Although 
‘J born in Italy, Domenico Brescia, for 
many years a resident of this city, has 
won a place among the foremost com- 


posers of California, and recently he 
won the prize offered by W. A. 
Clark, Jr., of Los Angeles, for the 
best chamber music work. In_ the 
above photograph the composer is 
seen receiving from Caroline E. Smith, 
manager of the Los Angeles Philhar- 


monic, of which Mr. Clark is founder 
and sole guarantor, the award of $500. 
The prize composition is now the prop- 
erty of the Philharmonic, which reserves 
the right to give the initial performance. 
It is a quintet for piano and strings in 
three movements, built on South Ameri- 
can Indian themes and rhythms and 
Negro themes. The work was com- 
posed in Mr. Brescia’s spare time in his 
San Francisco studio. 





“Penning Oratorio in 
India’s Torrid Clime 
io Cmerican’s F 


veneeneesennne 


‘¢ AT present I am just putting the 
finishing touches to an oratorio,” 
writes Lily Strickland, the American 
composer, from Calcutta, to Dorothy De 
Muth Watson, Washington correspondent 
of MusicaAL AMERICA. “I am also work- 
ing on some larger musical forms,” her 
letter goes on. “My life is very quiet 
here—the heat is terrific—and during 
the daylight hours we have to stay in- 
oors, behind darkened shutters, with 
the electric punkales going at full tilt. 
One hundred degrees in the shade in 
March is quite enough—even for a 
Southerner! 
“T have lived in India and the Orient 
since 1920, going home twice in that 
time,” continues Miss Strickland (Mrs. 


” 


Anderson). ‘My husband is doing some 
special work here until the fall of 1925; 
then ‘Home’ for good! This has been 
a wonderful experience, broadening and 
developing in every way—especially mu- 
sically. I feel that I have done my best 
work here. 

“T live in a suburb of Calcutta, near 
the old jungle, where the howls of wild 
jackals and the beat of the drum go on 
through the night. The bright moon- 
light mingled with the glamor of jasmine 
scent at night—all is conducive to 
romantic imagination; and both here on 
the Plains and in the Himalaya moun- 
tains I have written a great deal. I am 
also a ‘scribbler’ of sorts—doing special 
articles in the way of travel descriptions, 
research in Indian music, verse, etc. 

“Pavlowa and her Ballet is the only 
decent thing we have had here in four 
years! So I have devoted my time to 
research in the religion, literature and 
music of India, and for that work in the 
latter branch have been made a member 
of the Asiatic Society of Research in 
India.” 





ALAUTELUET UL OTUDEL ELSE 


Civic Orchestra, conducted by Ellis Levy, 
was heard with Ruth Hazlett Wunder as 
the soloist. Others heard were the Mu- 
sicians’ Guild, the Agnes Gray String 
Quartet, John Kessler, pianist and com- 
poser, and Oliver Smith, tenor. The St. 
Louis Symphony gave a matinée concert 
last Sunday in Granite City, Ill., with 
Helen Traubel as soloist. 

Concerts were given by the Knights of 
Columbus Choral Club, under Theodore 
Deibel with Thelma Hayman, contralto, 
as soloist; the St. Louis Grand Opera 
School, L. M. Molino, leader; the Chorus 
and Glee Club of the Eden Theological 
Seminary, under Frederic Pfeiffer, as- 
sisted by Alma Menze, soprano, and The- 
ophile Menzel, ’cellist, and a recital by 
Evelyn D. Fraley and her pupils. 

HERBERT W. Cost. 


SEATTLE 


May 17.—The close of the Seattle 
Civic Symphony’s season also marked the 
opening of music week. The concert was 
notable for the presence of Ossip Gabril- 
owitsch as piano soloist in Beethoven’s 
“Emperor” Concerto, under the baton of 
Mme. Davenport Engberg, conductor. 
Guests of honor included Mrs. John F. 
Lyons, president, and Mrs. Cecil Frankel, 
vice-president, of the National Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs. 

DAVID SCHEETZ CRAIG. 





CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 

May 17.—Music week included concerts 
by the Chattanooga Music Club, with 
Riccardo Martin, operatic tenor, as solo- 
ist; by a local orchestra under Mr. 
Cadek; a chorus under Blinn Owen, sing- 
ing Gounod’s “Gallia,” assisted by Eloise 
Baylor, who sang the prize Tennessee 
State Song composed by Roy Lamont 
Smith of this city; the choir of St. Paul’s 


Church in Stoughton’s cantata “The 
Woman of Sychar”; an organ recital by 
Mr. Owen; and two operettas, “The 


Maid of the Golden Slipper” and “The 
Windmills of Holland,” sung by school 
children and directed by Norma Gil- 
breath and Helen Rennick. 

Howarp L. SMITH. 





MUNCIE, IND. 


May 17.—Muncie’s first music week 
opened with a devotional concert under 
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the auspices of the Matinée Musicale 
Club and ringing of all church bells. 
Orville Harrold, tenor, and his daughter, 
Patti Harrold, gave a second concert. 
Pupils of the St. Lawrence School gave 
a recital. Others heard in programs 
were Mrs. Eva Haines Atkinson, the 
Junior and Juvenile Matinée Musicale 
Clubs, under Mrs. W. H. Hickman and 
the students of Ball Teachers’ College. 
Eric DeLamarter of Chicago gave an 
organ recital before a very large audi- 
ence at the First Baptist Church. 





DES MOINES, IOWA 


May 17.—Music week had a full pro- 
gram. High and grade schools had spe- 
cial music each day. Bands played on 
the streets during the noon hour. The 
combined choirs of the city sang at the 
Coliseum under Alfred Smith, city music 
supervisor, and Ross Vernon Miller. The 
Iowa State College Band, led by Oscar 
Hatch Hawley, was a feature. All ar- 
rangements were made by the Fort- 
nightly Musical Club, Mrs. Harry Cog- 
geshall, president. The St. Paul’s vested 
choir appeared in a special concert in 
the Collegiate Church at Ames, under 
Holmes Cowper. HOLMES COWPER. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


May 17.—The Progressive Music Cir- 
cle, North Side, gave a concert at 
Carnegie Music Hall as part of the Na- 
tional Music Week program, in which 
Clara Stadelman, soprano; Eleanora 
Brendel, pianist, and Mrs. J. C. Gavigan, 
accompanist, were heard. 


EASTON, PA. 


May 15.—Music week was marked by 
the annual music memory contest in the 
Easton High School, conducted by James 
Beam, supervisor of music. Assisting 
artists were George Labarre, Alvin 
Metzgar, Harvey Freeman, violin; Earle 
D. Laros, Wilfred Freeman, Cecil 
Mayer, Helena Schiff, piano; Frances 
Lawall, soprano; Rebekah Beam, con- 
tralto; Russell Schooley, baritone, and 
a string trio made up of Wilfred Free- 
man, piano; Harvey Freeman, violin, 
and Louis Schuessler, ’cello. 

MARGARET H. CLYDE. 





[More Music Week News on page 30] 





More Artists Embark for European Ports 
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Giuseppe De Luca and Family About to Sail for Europe on the Paris. 


Mrs. De Luca Is 


Seen at the Extreme Left, Mr. De Luca in Center and Wally De Luca at the Right. 
Roberto Moranzoni Is Seeing the Party Off. The Drawing Shows Gatti-Casazza at 
the Moment of Departure, as Viewed by Viafora 


NAILING on the Paris on May 14 were 
Giulio Gatti-Casazza, general man- 
ager of the Metropolitan; Giuseppe De 
Luca, baritone of the same organization, 
with Mrs, De Luca and his daughter, 
Wally. Also aboard were Ignace Jan 
Paderewski, the Polish pianist, and Mme. 
The previous day the Suf- 
fren had aboard Marguerita Sylva, 
mezzo-soprano; Lucille Delcourt, harp- 
ist; Corinne Wolerson, Mme. Sylva’s ac- 
companist; Georges Longy, oboe player; 
George Fourel, viola-player, and Jean 
Bedetti, ’cellist, all members of the Bos- 
ton Symphony. ; 
Aboard the Berengaria, which sailed 
on May 14, were Mary Mellish, soprano, 
and Marion Telva, contralto, both of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company. 


Paderewska. 


Yolanda Mér6, pianist, sailed on the 
Majestic on May 17. Mme. Méro will 
give three concerts in London in Stein- 
way Hall and will also appear as soloist 
with the Philharmonic Orchestra of 
Budapest, her home city, besides many 
other appearances in concert and recital. 
Mme. Mér6 will later attend the Festival 
in Prague, given by the International 
Composers’ League, and the Salzburg 
Festival. She will also devote a part of 
the summer months to rest and recrea- 
tion in Switzerland, returning to Amer- 
ica about the middle of September. Also 
aboard the Majestic were Jascha Hei- 
fetz, violinist; Fritz Reiner, conductor of 
the Cincinnati Orchestra, who will pay 
a flying visit to Europe, returning to 
conduct at the Lewisohn Stadium, New 
York, in August, and Jéan Gerardy, Bel- 
gian ’cellist. 
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Toronto Scene of Great Sacred Music Congress 
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Group of Delegates Attending the Convention of the Society of St. Gregory of America, Held in Toronto, May 7 and 8, the First International 

1, George Fischer, New York, Treasurer; i : No 
No. 4, Nicola 
Seminary of Baltimore, First Vice-President; No. 


in Canada. No. 


Schola Cantorum, Montreal: 


ORONTO, CANADA, May 16.—A 

most memorable event has just 
been concluded in Toronto in the 
form of an International Congress of 
Sacred Music, in which more than 
3000 persons assisted. The Society 
of St. Gregory has held many con- 
ventions and congresses during the 
ten years of its existence, but none, 
with the exception of the great In- 
ternational Congress of Gregorian 
Chant, held in New York in June, 1922, 
has been productive of such widespread 
interest as the present convention and 
Congress held in this city. 

The Congress brought together the 
foremost church musicians, teachers, or- 
ganists and choirmasters from various 
Canadian provinces and a large repre- 
sentation from far-off points in the 
United States. Among the delegates 
were many priests and members of re- 
ligious orders. ‘ 

The opening ceremony took place in 
St. Michael’s Cathedral, where a Pon- 
tifical Mass was celebrated by His Grace 
the Most Rev. Neil McNeil, Archbishop 
of Toronto. In the sanctuary were pres- 
ent the Right Rev. T. J. Dowling, Bishop 


of Hamilton; the Rt. Rev. M. F. Fallon, 
Bishop of London; the Rt. Rev. M. J. 
O’Brien, Bishop of Peterboro; Monsignor 


Kidd, Rector of St. Augustine’s Semi- 
nary; Monsignor Manzetti, first vice- 
president of the Society of St. Gregory, 
and many other dignitaries. 

The spectacle presented by the vast 
gathering of children in the body of the 
church, the two hundred or more semi- 
narians in the sanctuary, the hundreds 
of choir boys on the opposite side of 
the sanctuary, together with the addi- 
tional singers in the choir loft, made a 
picture not soon to be forgotten. Even 
greater was the impression received upon 
hearing the silver tones of the youthful 
choristers, who entered so whole-hearted- 
ly into the spirit of the occasion. 

The 3000 boys and girls gathered from 


all the parochial schools, convents and 
Colleges in Toronto, Peterboro and 
adjoining cities, the Seminarians and 


students from &t. Joseph’s College par- 
ticipated in the mass. 

The effect of the singing was inde- 
scribably beautiful. There was a charm 
about the Chant in its unadorned sim- 
plicity that touched the hearts of all the 
listeners. Never had such an event 
taken place in Ontario, and the success- 
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A tenor with exceptional quality and 
range voice. Church position. Prefer 
one able to serve as church musician. 
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ful manner in which the young singers 
accomplished their task was the subject 
of enthusiastic comment on the part of 
all the music critics. 

The fact that such a large number 
of inexperienced singers kept together 
in perfect unison without a single break 
or indication of hesitancy in attack 
speaks volumes for the preparatory work 
carried out by the religious under the 
direction of the guiding genius of the 
Rev. J. E. 


entire demonstration, the 
Ronan. 
The children not only succeeded in 


surmounting the acoustic difficulties, but 
sang with a remarkably pure quality of 
tone. Such congregational singing is 
rarely heard on this continent. Father 
Ronan directed from the pulpit near the 
altar and succeeded in obtaining full 
obedience to his every gesture. The 
music sung at this Mass included the 
twelfth century melody of the Kyrie, 
“Cum Jubilo” (Missa B. V. M.). The 
“Credo” was taken from the fifteenth 
century melody “De Angelis.” The 
“Sanctus,” “Benedictus” and “Agnus 
Dei” were also taken from the Missa 
B. V. M. Cum Jubilo. Additional Chants 
were sung after Mass, consisting of the 
following melodies for Benediction: 
“Adore te’ and “Tantum Ergo.” The 
Seminarians sang the proper “Introit,” 
“Offertory” and “Communion” in the 
Solesmes rhythmical style, with good 
quality of tone. The Boys’ Choir from 
Peterboro under the direction of Father 
Finn sang the “Salve Regina Coelitum” 
to the traditional melody with a rounded 
quality of tone and with due regard for 
the elements of contrast. The services 
closed with the singing of the Choral 
“Te Deum.” The organists were Sister 
Mary Gertrude of St. Joseph’s Convent 
and Dr. H. Bellak, organist of the 
Cathedral of London. 


Demonstration of Sight Singing 


The second event, on Wednesday after- 
noon, was the demonstration of the Jus- 
tine Ward Method of Sight Singing by 
the pupils of the Annunciation School, 
New York City. These exceptionally 
talented girls were trained exclusively 
by Mother G. Stevens, R. S. C. J.. of the 

College of the Sacred Heart, New York, 
and show the notable results achieved 
through the use of the Ward method 
in sight singing, melody writing, part- 
writing and creative work. These eleven 
girls from New York sing in unison, in 
two- and three-part harmony. They 
sing Gregorian airs whose rhythms have 
no square-cut corners but are floating 
strands of melody. One of the girls 
writes down an original melody, which 
they read at first sight without a 
moment’s hesitation. Another takes this 
melody and adds a second part; still 
another par@‘is added and they all sing 
the newly created and correctly har- 
monized melody without a mistake and 
with real musical insight. All this has 
but one purpose: to show what was be- 
ing done and could be done with the 
Ward method of child training in music; 
and this is the particular work of the 
Pius X Institute of Liturgical Music in 
New York and the work of the Society 
of St. Gregory in its laudable effort to 
promote church music reform. 


After the demonstration, a paper on 


No. 2, Rev. J. M. Petter, St. 


Bernard’s Seminary, 


the “Modern Parish Choir, Its Normal 
and Practical Organization” was read 
by M. J. N. Charbonneau, director of 
the Schola Cantorum of Montreal. M. 
Charbonneau outlined the work of the 
parish choir and gave valuable informa- 
tion of a practical nature relating to 
the formation and maintenance of the 
choirs. His recommendation for more 
adequate compensation to the organist 
and choirmaster as well as to the singers 
brought some objection from one of the 
clergy, who advocated volunteer choir- 
masters as well as organists and singers. 

Rev. J. E. Ronan replied to the ob- 
jector and expressed the opinion that 
those who assisted in perfecting the 
artistic beauty of the liturgical services 
should have proper compensation. They 
spent time and money in perfecting their 
art and it would be a disgrace if they 
were not properly paid. His remarks 
were heartily applauded by the audience. 

Business meetings were held at the 
Hotel Carls-Rite, at which matters of im- 
portance respecting the constitution of 
the society and the establishment of 
local centers were discussed. The re- 
ports of the officers and committees were 
read and approved. The society is in 
a flourishing condition and there is a 
healthy growing interest in the work of 
church music reform, as is evidenced by 
the improvement in the programs given 
in the churches, particularly at Christ- 
mas and Eastertide. 


Choirs in Big Concerts 


Probably the most interesting feature 
of the convention was the concert given 
by the various choirs of the Province of 
Ontario in Massey Hall Wednesday 
evening. At the opening of the program 
the full chorus of 500 voices (adult 
singers) sang the Canadian national 
anthem under the direction of Father 
Ronan. The volume of sound was tre- 
mendous and the effect thrilling. The 
audience was roused to a high pitch of 
enthusiasm. 

This combined chorus group also sang 
the “O Sacrum Convivium” by Derscher- 
meier with due regard for nuance. 
Following the appearance of the com- 
bined chorus came the smaller body of 
singers from Hamilton (St. Patrick’s 
Church) under the direction of Florence 
Filgiano, a- prize pupil of the Toronto 
Conservatory. The difficult portions of 


the Palestrina “Missa Brevis” (“Sanc- 
tus,” “Benedictus” and “Agnus Dei’’) 


were sung a cappella with most success- 
ful results. In addition to the Palestrina 


numbers, this group of singers from 
Hamilton gave the “Ecce Sacerdos” by 
Elgar and a motet by Byrd, “Ave 
Verum,” with exquisite finish. There 


was vitality in the attacks and nicely 
proportioned dynamics in keeping with 
the character of the composition. 

The choir of girls from Loretta Abbey 
next gave a memorable reading of the 
medieval classic, “Adoro te Devote.” 
They also added a two-part setting of 
the “Regina Coeli” by M. Mauro Cottone 
of New York. Francis Coombs directed. 
Next on the program was the choir of 
St. Peter’s Cathedral. These well trained 
singers gave the “Kyrie” and “Gloria” 
from the Palestrina “Missa Brevis” and 
the “Sanctus” from Yon’s “Missa 
Pacis.” Mr. Leon infused much of his 


Rochester, Vice-President; 
Palestrina Choir of Philadelphia and Paulist Choir of New York; No. 5, Very Rev. Leo R. Manzetti. St. 


New York, Secretary 


Congress of Sacred Music Ever Hel! 
3, J. N. Charbonneau, Director. 
Mary : 


own energetic personality into the 
cappella numbers and succeeded in vita! 
izing the inner portions of the poly- 
phonic compositions. The Yon “San 
tus,” given with accompaniment, was 
enthusiastically received. The girls’ 
choir of St. Joseph’s College, directed 
by Maestro Carboni, sang beautifull) 
two motets, “Ave Maria” by Bottiglier 
and “Tantum Ergo” by Vittoria, a: 
ranged by Braun. 

The St. Peter’s Choir, led by Mrs. J 
Mallon, gave the motets “O Bone Jesu 
of Palestrina, the “Ave Maria” of 
Arcadelt, the “Adoramus Te” by Pales 
trina and the “Ave Maris Stella” by, 
Grieg. The vocal quality was better tha: 
the usual church choir and the ensembI: 
work was of a high order. The boys of 
De La Salle High School, directed by: 
Brother Francis, sang the “Alleluia” of 


the ‘Feast of Corpus Christi” with nice- 
ly modulated tone. Then came th 
demonstration of the Ward method by 


the girls from the Annunciation Parish 
school, New York. The comments mac: 
of the work of these children in th 
first portion of this review hold good fo: 
this repetition. The program was 
brought to a close by the singing of th 
“Ave Verum” by Mozart and_ th 
“Kyrie” of the new “Missa Festiva” by 


Nicola A. Montani by the choir of Our 


under the 
The choir 
in the 


Lady of Lourdes Church, 
direction of Sig. J. Carboni. 
disclosed many good qualities 
familiar Mozart composition. 


Problems Discussed in Papers 


On the second day of the Congress 
the first portion of the morning was 
taken up with the reading of papers. 
The Very Rev. Leo P. Manzetti read 


an illuminating paper on the subject of 


“Organ Accompaniment to the Chant.” 
The paper was followed with close atten- 
tion by the large gathering of religious 


[Continued on page 19] 





Theatres under direction of Hugo Riesenfeld 
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The Cheerful Legend of the Mysterious 
House and the Exclusive Gentleman Who 
Earned an Undeserved Reputation, Also 
Some Reflections for the Consideration 
of the Juilliard Musical Foundation’s 
Secretary—Why the Pulitzer Prize Goes 
A-Begging This Year—Wanted: Amer- 
ican Representation at Salzburg and 
Prague Festivals This Summer—How 
Josef Stransky Has Wisely Capitalized 
His Connoisseurship and Secured His 
Future—Inside Information on a His- 
torical Musical Event—Doug Hires a 
Composer 


Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 

Once there was a gentleman who lived 
in a mysterious house on the outskirts of 
a village. 

For years this man had denied all his 
neighbors the privilege of entering his 
house. As a result of his everlasting 
insistence on privacy, all kinds of strange 
rumors arose in the village. 

The handful of intimate friends from 
the outside world who were permitted to 
visit the house stoutly denied all these 
stories; the truth of the matter, they 
explained to the indignant villagers, was 
that the owner of the so-called mysteri- 
ous house was an aristocratic soul who 
resented any intrusion. 

“Why doesn’t he permit us to look over 
his house and investigate?” replied the 
villagers with knowing smiles. “Oh, we 


know why!” 
And their tongues wagged livelier 


than before. 

Years later the gentleman passed to a 
world where gossip and rumors are un- 
known, and then the villagers discovered 
that their neighbor had been an entirely 
inoffensive, if retiring soul. As to his 


home, the villagers quickly satisfied 
themselves that it was an ordinary 
dwelling, quite devoid of any element of 
mystery. 


I commend this little legend to the at- 
tention of the gentleman who is in 
charge of spending the millions of the 
Juilliard Musical Foundation. 

When the extraordinary will of the 


late Augustus G. Juilliard was an- 
nounced, the whole musical world re- 
joiced. Had not this philanthropist 


stipulated in his bequest that the inter- 
est of his vast fortune be spent to ad- 
vance the cause of music in America? 

A sum ranging between five and ten 
million dollars a year is available for 
music—I cannot tell you the exact sum, 
for the simple truth is that I do not 
know. 

More than a year ago you published a 
series of articles which described the 
extent and possibilities of the work un- 
dertaken by the Juilliard Musical Foun- 
dation. Your writers never for an in- 
stant questioned the integrity of the ad- 
ministration, but they did beg Dr. 
Eugene A, Noble, the secretary, to take 
the public into his confidence and give 
out some kind of statement. 

It was the direct result of your series, 
I believe, that induced the secretary to 
engage a publicity man for a few brief 
weeks, but suddenly silence reigned 
again in the offices of the Foundation. 
In spite of your repeated appeals in be- 
half of the musical public, the Founda- 
tion’s secretary declined to give out any 
details. 


Quite naturally, this policy of secrecy 
has given rise to all kinds of rumors, not 
rumors reflecting on the integrity of the 
administration, but rumors affecting the 
plans and scope of the Foundation’s be- 
nevolence. 

From one source, for example, I hear 
that the Juilliard Musical Foundation is 
providing students with the means of 
continuing their musical studies in 
Europe. 

Another report has it that the Juilliard 
Musical Foundation is not advancing 
funds for students to study abroad, but 
insists on study in America. 

Another story has it Dr. Noble stipu- 
lates that beneficiaries must place them- 
selves under the guidance of certain 
teachers selected by him. 

Only this week I learn on apparently 
good authority that two members of the 
Music Students’ League of New York, an 
organization of which Dr. Noble is an 
honorary officer, have secured scholar- 
ships from the Juilliard Musical Foun- 
dation for study abroad. 

I hear definitely that these two young 
singers bear the indorsement of Mr. 
Gatti-Casazza and will go to Europe 
within the next few weeks. A third lucky 
member of the Music Students’ League 
may also win Dr. Noble’s approval for a 
scholarship, so I am told. 

As the secretary of the Foundation has 
emphatically denied himself to your re- 
porters, it is impossible to speak au- 
thoritatively of such rumors. 

When will Dr. Noble come to a realiza- 
tion of the fact that the whole musical 
world is intensely interested in the ad- 
ministration of this gigantic foundation? 

It is all very well to be of a retiring 
nature, but in the case of a great trust 
of this character, the musical public de- 
serves the confidence of Dr. Noble. 

Besides, there’s the lesson of our aris- 


tocratic gentleman who lived in the 
“mysterious” house! 
OK a ok 


I am not altogether surprised at the 
decision of the Pulitzer Prize Committee 
to withhold the musical award this year. 

Personal experience with musical com- 
petitions has taught me that it is a 
monumental job to induce real worth- 
while composers to take part in contests. 
First of all, most composers are chary of 
such events; bitter experience has shown 
them the futility of some competitions. 
Again, the better, the more sensitive type 
of musician often shrinks from the idea 
of battling for a money prize. 

In the case of the Pulitzer contest the 
trouble lies in a different direction. No 
systematic effort has ever been made to 
acquaint the musicians of the land with 
the existence of such a contest. Year 
after year, so I am told, only a few par- 
ticipants have submitted manuscripts— 
doubtless the same dauntless band! 

Another point—$1,500 for a year’s 
study and travel abroad is not such a 
mighty sum these days. 

My suggestion to the Columbia contest 
trustees is that they broadcast informa- 
tion concerning the contest and that they 
modify the terms a bit, or at least permit 
a liberal interpretation of the conditions. 

When Joseph Pulitzer made his be- 
quest many years ago, $1,500 a year 
would support half a dozen composers in 
upholstered luxury in Paris or Munich 
or Leipzig, but not today! 

That stalwart advocate of publicity, 
Prexy Butler, could profitably turn his 
attention from the dry issue for a mo- 
ment. Then he might devise some scheme 
to win more publicity for the contest 
sponsored by his institution. 





* * * 


Our British friends are in distress. 
Although a liberal part of the programs 
of the festivals which are to be held in 
Prague and Salzburg will be devoted to 
British music, no funds are available to 
pay the bare expenses of the various 
artists who have volunteered to perform 
these works. We read this melancholy 
news in the daily press, which also car- 
ries an appeal for donations. 

By all means, let our musical public 
heed this appeal. At the same time I 
would urge our musicians to take a simi- 
lar interest in the American composers’ 
participation in these festivals. 

Last year the International Society for 
Contemporary Music, which sponsors the 
events, presented at Salzburg the gifted 
Emerson Whithorne’s piano work, “New 
York Days and Nights,” among other 
things. The previous year the two 
American composers who represented the 
United States were Ernest Bloch, the 
great Swiss composer, now an American 
citizen, and Percy Grainger, the dis- 
tinguished Australian composer-pianist, 
who is also a full-fledged American. 
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Notable Asset in Jeanne 


The 


deared Her to Audiences, and She Has Also Come into Wide Favor Through Her 


Work on the Concert Platform 





If our guilds and leagues of composers 
will stop glaring at each other for just 
a moment, they might together decide on 
some other meritorious American compo- 
sitions for these summer festivals. 

* 2k 7K 

This little tale concerns a_ widely 
known New York theatrical man who is 
exceedingly ambitious to shine in the 
musical firmament—in fact, did not this 
same gentleman, only a couple of months 
ago, nourish hopes of taking Mr. Gatti- 
Casazza’s place in the Metropolitan? 

Some months ago a _ motion-picture 
actor named Doug, who is wedded to a 
rather well-known film ingénue known 
as Mary, had the good fortune to encoun- 
ter Mortimer Wilson, a talented young 
American composer. 

Doug liked Mortimer at once, liked his 
music and his personality; so he did a 
unique thing in motion-picture annals. 
He invited, or rather engaged, Mortimer 
for a long stay at Hollywood, with the 
understanding that Wilson would live 
and breathe in the atmosphere of a great 
Oriental film which Doug was making. 

“Compose the music for my picture 
just as the inspiration strikes you,’ Doug 
told Mortimer, “and I will accept your 
score and use it when the film is exhib- 
ited.” 

* aK * 

As far as I can learn, Wilson is the 
only composer engaged under such unique 
terms. It is true Converse, Breil, Strauss 
and many others have written incidental 
musie for the screen, but I know of no 
instance where a composer was especially 
engaged to create his music directly on 
the scene of action. 

At last the production was completed. 

Our theatrical producer was sitting be- 
tween Doug and Mary at the trial per- 
formance. 

“Who wrote the 
asked Doug. 

“Now, now,” he objected when he was 
told, “this will never do. What you want 
to help make your picture a success is to 
have the music written by some composer 
with a big name.” 

Our theatrical producer, you see, be- 
lieves in the potency of names and the 
principal of encouraging the famous. “I 
will find a composer for you,” he in- 
formed Doug. 

So Mr. Theatrical Man hied off and 
promptly contracted with a prominent 
and highly esteemed musician to com- 
plete the special score within a space of a 
few weeks. 

Now, let me make it plain that this 
musician is one of the ablest and experi- 
enced men in the field. Naturally, he 
produced a good piece of work. To my 
mind, however, he worked under a great 
disadvantage, for he was obliged to fol- 
low the standardized formula and com- 
pose his score after watching the reels 
spin out their story. Unlike Wilson, he 
did not live and breathe in the atmos- 
phere of the Arabian Night tale. Our 


musical score?” he 


Se ee 


theatrical producer cast aside the Wilson 
music and replaced it with the new score. 
* * @ 

lor one week or so this new music was 
played by the orchestra. Then suddenly, 
without any public explanation, the re- 
jected Wilson music was recalled. 

Doug and Mary looked happy—cer- 
tainly Mr. Mortimer Wilson, who had 
been wearing a forlorn and melancholy 
look for a week or so, looked happier. 

I heard the Wilson score when I viewed 
the picture and I can attest to its suit- 
ability. It is unpretentious music, but it 
does fit the story nicely and, what is far 
more important, the use of the score 
marks the birth of a new day for the 
American composer. 

Many of us have become thoroughly 
impatient with the puerile and inappro- 
priate music used in connection with the 
big films. For the most part, the pres- 
ent music consists of more or less bom- 
bastic themes and hackneyed, disjointed 
development or a patchwork of numerous 
compositions. 

If some of our big producers could be 
induced to follow the idea of Doug and 
give our best composers carte blanche, 
we would soon witness a marvelous im- 
provement. Incidentally, our composers 
would have a chance to develop them- 
selves, a chance which is now denied 
them in the field of the opera and ballet. 

Of course our theatrical producer with 
the musical aspirations was disgusted to 
find that his musical judgment had failed 
him. 

However, I don’t suppose he feels half 
as badly over his artistic lapse as he 
does over the fact that his little scheme 
cost him $7,000. 

* 


On every hand we hear that the broad- 
casting stations will not pay for the pro- 
fessional service of artists. A number of 
schemes are afoot to raise money to meet 
the fees. 

S-h-h-h! I will whisper something into 
your ear. Certain artists have already 
been paid by certain broadcasting people 
—but always with the injunction to keep 
the transactions very quiet. 

Now I have started something! 

* * K 

I am rather puzzled over the future of 
Josef Stransky. I am assured on one 
point, however—no matter what the 
fates may bring him in the shape of a 
New York conductorship, he is already 
neatly secure in a financial way. Mr. 
Stransky has just sold his collection of 
nineteenth century French school paint- 
ings for $300,000—a tidy little sum for 
the modest needs of such an unassuming 
gentleman. 

For some years Mr. Stransky has been 
an indefatigable and shrewd collector of 
paintings, and since he came to New 
York as the head of the Philharmonic, 
he has steadily added to his choice gal- 


[Continued on page 8] 
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lery of Renoirs and Manets. I under- 
stand that Mr. Stransky’s collection has 
been regarded as one of the most impor- 
tant of its kind in all Europe. 

Even the most rabid opponents of the 


former Philharmonic leader have had a 
friendly word for Stransky since the 
episode of his retirement, which, you 
know was virtually forced last year. At 
the time your reporters narrated the 
whole story, relating how certain persons 
“higher up” had demanded a change in 
conductors for certain considerations. 
For a time Josef was chief conductor 
of the lamented Wagnerian company, 


which landed on the shoals after a few 
lean weeks in New York. 


I was informed one day last winter 


that Josef had decided to go back to 
Europe, but somehow he changed his 
mind and decided to retain the baton of 
the State Symphony in New York. 

Stransky is full of fight, and now that 
he has his future secured, I suspect he 
may direct some fierce attacks on some 
of the folks who were instrumental in 
unhorsing him last year. 

Anyhow, no matter what his opponents 
think of his ability as a conductor, Josef 
has clearly demonstrated that he is a 
first-class judge of valuable paintings, 


says your 





Artists Make Holiday in Spartanburg, >. C. 
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Fine Weather in the South Made the Visit 
Annual Festival Particularly Enjoyable. 
Are, Left to Right, Alfredo Gondolfi, 


House. Rosa Ponselle, Giovanni Martino, 


PARTANBURG, S. C., May 17.— 

Operatic stars were familiar figures 
in Spartanburg during the recent festi- 
val, given under the conductorship of 
Frederick Wodell. Many of the artists 
seemed to like Spartanburg as much as 
Spartanburg liked them and were en- 
thusiastic over the many points of inter- 
est which they visited. One of the fea- 


of Leading Singers to Spartanburg for the 
The Group Here Shown in Holiday Mood 
Armand Tokatyan, Mrs. Tokatyan, Judson 
with Stuart Ross in Background 


tures of the festival was the first hearing 
of Mr. Wodell’s Cantata, “A Venetian 
Night,” which brought the composer 
many recalls. Other programs included 
“Trovatore,” a cantata by Paul Bliss and 
miscellaneous numbers, five concerts in 
all. Singers from either the Metropoli- 
tan or Chicago Opera companies were 
heard on practically every program. 





KANSAS FEDERATION 
GREETS EXECUTIVES 


Mrs. Lyons Urges Nation-Wide 
Campaign for Music—Local 


Artists Give Programs 
By Frederick A. Cooke 


KaANnsAS CiTy, KAN., May 17.—Two 
hundred persons attended the banquet 
given in honor of the members of the 
executive board of the National Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs which met here re- 
cently. The official hosts were the Mozart 
Club, the MacDowell Club, the Crieg 


Music Club, and the Civic Choral Club. 
Rev. C. A. Riley gave the invocation, 
after which addresses of welcome were 
given by Mrs. A. J. Clark Kelley of 
Topeka, Kan., president of the Kansas 
Federation; Mrs. A. C. Bale, for the 
music clubs of the city, and U. S. Guver, 
for the city. Mrs. W. J. Logan, past and 
honorary president of the Kansas Feder- 
ation, presided and introduced the guests 
of honor. 

Mrs. John F. Lyons, president of the 
National Federation, paid a tribute to 
the fine work of the Kansas Federation, 
saying it was one of the best organized 
states. 

She said the ordinary nrerson would be 
ashamed to be as ignorant on any other 
topic as he is on the subject of music, 
and urged the development of a musical 
America, because “a musical America 
will make a greater and nobler Amer- 
ica.” Addresses were also made by Mrs. 
Frank Sieberling, Akron, Ohio; Mrs. 
Wooster Warren, New York; Mrs. John 
Leveret, Alton, Ill.; Mrs. Edgar Still- 
man Kelley, Oxford, Ohio; Frances 
Elliott Clark, Camden, N. J., and Mrs. 
Eben White Sloan, president of the 





Kansas City, Mo., Federation. 

The musical program included harp 
numbers by Lois Craft, vocal solos by 
Frances Bowerman, accompanied by the 
composer of the songs, Clara Slagle, and 
a group of Indian songs by Cadman, 
sung by the Mozart Club chorus. 

Jacob Seay, violinist, appeared in re- 
cital at the East Central Methodist 
Church on May 12, playing Viotti’s Con- 
certo No. 22, and shorter numbers. He 
was presented by the Wilkinson-Cooke 
Studios. 

“The Last Seven Words of Christ” by 
DuBois was sung recently by the choral 
organizations of Western University. 
Spring recitals were given by the first, 
second, third and fourth year classes. 
Western University and Lincoln High 
School in Kansas City, Mo., exchanged 
concerts recently. Dean R. G. Jackson 
of the Fine Arts department will appear 


on the Redpath-Horner Chautauqua 
Pioneer Circuit, after commencement, 
May 30. 


Band concerts are being held Satur- 
day nights on the square at Tenth and 
Central, under the auspices of the Tenth 
and Central Merchants Association. 





Charles Hackett Scores in Australia 


A cablegram was received Tuesday of 
this week by Charles L. Wagner, from 
the Australian managers of the Charles 
Hackett tour, stating that Mr. Hackett 
had sung fifteen concerts in the past 
twenty-six days to capacity audiences. 
The message indicated that the tour 
was a remarkable success and that Mr. 
Hackett would fulfill a number of addi- 
tional engagements before leaving for 
Europe. 


Portland Spends Quarter Million Dollars 
on Twenty-seven Festivals 
PORTLAND, ME., May 17.—According to 


a recent published report of the Maine 
Music Festival, which has done so much 


for Portland musically in the last 
twenty-seven years, nearly a quarter of 
a million of dollars has been expended 
on music, without any municipal assist- 
ance, and has brought thousands of 
dollars worth of business to the city. 
Over 250 musicians have appeared at 
these concerts, many of them being the 
world’s most famous artists. Lillian 
Nordica appeared in the series and 
Maria Jeritza, will sing next fall. The 
festival is under the direction of William 
Rogers Chapman, organizer and director. 





CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 
HOLDS ANNUAL CONTESTS 





Fine Talent Disclosed in Concluding 
Trials at Orchestra Hall—Stock 
Forces Assist 


CuHIcaGo, May 17.—The fifth annual 
competition of the Chicago Musical Col- 
lege was held in Orchestra Hall last Sat- 
urday evening, with the assistance of the 
Chicago Symphony, Frederic Stock, con- 


ducting. The judges were Frederick 
Stock, Rudolph Ganz, Leopold Auer and 
Herbert Witherspoon. 

The contest disclosed some genuine tal- 
ent, and made a very enjoyable pro- 
gram. In the three instrumental groups 
a movement of a concerto was played 
in turn by each of the three candidates 
who had won in the preliminary tests, 
the orchestra playing the accompani- 
ments. 

There were several very enjoyable mo- 
ments. One girl who had a broad, rich 
violin tone with the depth of the Rus- 
sians, lost her chance to win first prize 
by coming in too early with her opening 
chord. There was keen rivalry among 
the friends of the contestants in voicing 
their appreciation. And there was the 
Scharwenka Concerto No. 4 for Piano 
and Orchestra. 

The Scharwenka Concerto, of which 
the intermezzo and finale were played by 
each of the three contestants in this 
group, is a fine piano work, and the rep- 
etition was not tiring on the audience, 
for each of the three contestants played 
it in her own individual way. 

The Conover Grand piano was won by 
Harold Strong of Chicago, by his playing 
of the first movement of Grieg’s Con- 
certo in A Minor. The Lyon and Healy 
prize of a valuable violin was won by 
Joe Harding of Kansas City, by his play- 
ing of the first movement of Lalo’s “Sym- 
phonie Espagnole.” The Mason and 
Hamlin grand piano prize was won by 
Dorothy Kendrick, of Dallas, Tex., by 
her playing of the intermezzo and finale 
to the Scharwenka Concerto. The Chi- 
cago Musical College award of a com- 
plete musical education was won by 
Arlene Durkee, of Faith, S. D., by her 
singing of “Connais tu le pays” from 
Thomas’ opera, “Mignon.” 

Miss Kendrick, who gained the Mason 
and Hamlin grand piano, set a new rec- 
ord for the Chicago Musical College by 
winning in this contest three years in 
succession. Her playing was a beauti- 
ful display of style and authority. She 
was master of the music at all times. 
She is a pupil of Edward Collins. 

FARNSWORTH WRIGHT. 





lowa Schools Hold Meet in Harlan 


HARLAN, IOwA, May 17.—In the South- 
western Iowa Musical Contest, held here 
recently, places were awarded as fol- 
lows: Second grade, Atlantic, first; Har- 


lan, second, and Anita, third; fourth, 
fifth and sixth, Atlantic, Harlan and 
Audubon; seventh and eighth, Audubon 
and Atlantic; girls’ double quartet, 
Anita; girls’ chorus, Audubon, first; At- 
lantic, second, and Harlan third; boys’ 
quartet, Anita; boys’ double quartet, 
Atlantic; boys’ chorus, Audubon, first: 
Atlantic, second, and Harlan, third, and 
orchestra, Audubon, first; Harlan, sec- 
ond, and Anita, third. 
GEORGE SMEDAL. 





Toti dal Monte Coming in September 


Despite Australian Plea 


Charles L. Wagner, who is to manage 
the forthcoming initial tour of the 
United States by Toti dal Monte, the 
coloratura soprano, received a cablegram 
from Australia this week requesting that 
her début be postponed one month in 
order that she might fulfill some addi- 
tional engagements in Australia. Mr. 
Wagner replied that all arrangements 
had been completed for her début on 
Sept. 24 in opera in San Francisco and 
that it would not be possible to permit 
any postponement. 


ST. LOUIS SYMPHONY 
NET DEFICIT $2381 


Ganz Forces Are in Strongest 
Financial Position in 
Their History 


By Herbert W. Cost 


St. Louis, May 17.—At the recent an- 
nual meeting of the St. Louis Symphony 
Society it was disclosed that the deficit 
of the 1923-1924 season need occasion no 
worry, thanks to the guarantee fund 
campaign last fall which netted an 
amount of $113,260.90 to cover the past 
season’s discrepancies. The annual re- 
port as submitted by Hugo A. Koehler, 
treasurer, showed total receipts includ- 
ing the tour of six weeks to be $153,- 
752.45, against total expenses of $270,- 
302.07, leaving an operating deficit for 
the year $116,549.62. Against this 
amount the Society has on hand the guar- 
antee referred to, plus $972 from an en- 
dowment fund which brings down the 
net deficit to $2,381.62. There are also 
on hand pledges for the 1924-1925 season 
of $95,201 and for the 1925-1926 season 
of $90,114, so it will be seen that the or- 
chestra is in the best financial position 
that it has ever been in its history. A 
number of the pledges to this fund were 
made for one year only and undoubtedly 
will be renewed and in many cases en- 
larged. Total number of guarantors is 
over 1800. 

The receipts for the past season were 
only a trifle above $300 over last year’s 
receipts, but the operating expenses 
jumped over $15,000. A major portion 
of this was brought about by the increase 
in hall rent, amounting to $7,391, and 
extra rehearsals, amounting to about 
$3,500. In all there were given, exclusive 
of the tour, eighteen Sunday afternoon 
concerts, fifteen pairs of subscription 
concerts, five Children’s Concerts (at-the 
expense of Joseph Pulitzer, Jr.), one 
concert with Pageant Choral Society, two 
concerts at Columbia, Mo., under the 
auspices of the State University, six 
concerts in New Orleans, two in Birm- 
ingham, one with the St. Louis Mas- 
senchor and one for the Missouri Teach- 
ers’ Convention. Eighty concerts in 
forty cities were given on the tour. 

John Fowler was agam elected presi- 
dent; Mrs. John T. Davis, Jr., Mrs. 
Charles M. Rice, J. Lionberger Davis, 
Edward A. Faust, Benjamin Gratz and 





George D. Markham, vice-presidents; 
Hugo A, Koehler, vice-president and 
treasurer. As has already been an- 


nounced in MusicAL AMERICA, Rudolph 
Ganz has been re-engaged for a three- 
year period, a step which has delighted 








his many admirers throughout this 
section. 
In Steinway Hall 
[Continued from page 4] 
contraltos; Italo Campanini, Theodore 


Wachtel, William Candidus, P. Brignoli, 
Paul Kalisch, Theodore J. Toedt, Ernest 
Nicolini, Anton Schott, Albert Niemann, 
tenors; Signor Galassi, Giovanni Taglia- 
pietra, Victor Maurel, Giuseppe del 
Puente, Charles Santley, baritones; Carl 
Formes, Myron Whitney, Max Heinrich, 
basses; Carl Bergmann, Luigi Arditi, 
William Gericke, Anton Seidl, Max 
Spicker, Max Maretzek, Albert Neuen- 
dorf, Arthur Claasen, Artur Nikisch, 
Gustav Hinrichs, Walter Damrosch, con- 
ductors. 

The year 1889-1890 was the last of 
Steinway Hall’s_ glory. Fourteenth 
Street was no longer the artistic center 
of the city and the growing business of 
Steinway & Sons required larger quar- 
ters, which necessitated utilizing the hall 
for business purposes. One of the last 
recitals given there was by Eugene d’Al- 
bert and the very last was a lecture- 
recital on May 2, 1890, by the late Henry 
Krehbiel on “The Precursors of the 
Pianoforte,” assisted by Carl Ansorge. 
At its termination the doors of Steinway 
Hall closed for the last time. Its glori- 
ous career was ended. 

JOHN ALAN HAUGHTON. 





The fourth season of the International 
Composers’ Guild, New York, will begin 
on Dec. 7 in Aeolian Hall. Dates on 
which the remaining two subscription 
concerts will be given are Feb. 8 and 
March 1. 
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What Is the Solution?—National Alliance of Managers 


Is Seen as Remedy for Concert Difficulties in West 
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ONTINUED discussion of concert conditions in California 
brings forth the opinion from one manager that the for- 
mation of a national 
to solve pressing difficulties. 
operation on the part of booking managers are also needed, 
it is claimed. Approval is expressed of MUSICAL AMERICA’S 


managerial alliance would help 
Better artists, and closer co- 


campaign to find a solution of the problem, a campaign which began with 
the March 15 issue and will be continued until the entire field is thoroughly 


covered. 


Better Artists Needed 


Too many indifferent artists and too 
few goods ones contribute to a _ situa- 
tion that could be bettered, in the opinion 
of Merle Armitage, manager, of Los 
Angeles, who says: “There is no cause 
for complaint so far as public interest 
in music is concerned. There is a great 
public interest in music in Southern 
California. 

“T never expect much, if any, coopera- 
tion from the booking managers. Con- 
sequently when I get it, it comes as a 
pleasant surprise. All I ask is that an 
Eastern manager have plenty of photo- 
graphs (most of them are awful) and 
I will take care of the rest. I believe 
that the photographic situation is some- 
thing most Eastern managers neglect 
sadly. A stiff family album type of 
picture, and only two or three styles at 
that, is impossible to handle in this day 
and age, when newspapers are offering 
hundreds of wonderful photographs of 
real interest by motion picture theaters. 

“There are undoubtedly far too many 
artists of the mediocre class and too few 
artists of real worth and distinction, and 
by this I do not always mean artists 
with the greatest box-office draw. I can 
forgive an artist who will not draw any- 
thing if he can put over a very interest- 
ing program in a distinguished way. 
But to have him draw nothing and say 
nothing to an audience is simply an 
impossible situation. There are many in 
that class, but they do not appear on 
my lists. 

“Because of a condition that makes 
long jumps necessary, and because it 
costs so much to book an artist, fees 
are generally too high. A more eco- 
nomical system of booking would bring 
down fees. This has been said so often 
that it is a platitude, but nothing is 
ever done about it. 

“There are too many simple-minded 
local managers and not enough real ones. 
The word manager after a person’s name 
does not necessarily mean anything. And 
so long as some Eastern managers over- 
book cities and local managers, reputable 
and businesslike men and women will 
hesitate about going into local manage- 
ment as a means of livelihood. 

“If a manager does not know the 
technic of publicity, exploitation or ad- 
vertising, he is not a manager and he 
will not be in business long. 


Business Integrity Urged 


“T do not believe you can educate a 
man or a woman to become a good local 
manager. By placing the concert busi- 
ness on a basis of integrity and sound 
business dealing, men and women of 
ability will be attracted to it. But to 





starve one season and prosper the next 
is not attractive to most people. 

“Both clubs and local managers are 
hecessary parts of the concert system. 
So why argue about which is most de- 
pendable? It depends on the club or 
the person, as do all human relation- 
ships. 

“The concert course is certainly prefer- 
able to the individual attraction. All 
successful managers will tell you that, 
and those who operate on any other 
basis have a great deal to learn. 

“IT am undecided about radio. It should 
be a great means of bringing music into 
unmusical homes, but it is yet in an 
embryonic stage. 

“The local press is decidedly friendly 
to music and there is absolutely no com- 
plaint in this quarter. Some criticisms 
help the cause of music. 

“To answer the question ‘What is 
wrong with the concert business?’ is a 
large order. I will repeat that so long 
as more artists are crowded into a 
particular territory than that territory 
can absorb, just so long will there be 
cancellations, failures and other annoy- 
ing disturbances; and just so long will 
reputable people leave local management 
to the amateur, the plunger, the irre- 
sponsible and the stupid. This is un- 
questionably the result of too many man- 
agers, and there again the cause is too 
many artists. 

“To point out the ills in the concert 
business is much easier than to supply 
a remedy. I believe the ultimate result 
will be the formation of national alli- 
ances between two or three great groups 
of national managers, each with their 
own representatives or clients in each 
city or territory, and with something 
resembling system and common sense 
applied to booking. When the man 
comes along who can bring this about, 
we will all know it.” 


Sacramento Club Active 


Concerts in Sacramento, Cal., are 
largely in the hands of the Saturday 
Club, as the city is without a regular 
local manager. Mrs. Robert H. Hawley, 
president of the Saturday Club, says: 
“About the only musical course is given 
by our club, which buys its artists from 
a San Francisco manager. Occasionally 
other concerts are given, which are not 
always financially successful. 

“IT think artists’ fees as a rule are 
too high, especially on the part of 
foreign artists, who obtain very small 
fees in their own countries in comparison 
to what they ask in the United States. 
I might say also that American people 
do not approve of the use of so many 
foreign languages. 
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“It is with a feeling of great satisfaction that 
I commend to you those artists and students who 
seek the truth in singing—the beautiful and 
lasting art of ‘Bel-Canto.’ ” 

Gratefully yours, 


GALLI-CURCI 

















“The season of 1923-24 has been the 
banner year in the club’s existence of 
thirty years, owing to a membership of 
—- 1900 and to nominal membership 

ues. 

“It is quite a difficult matter arrang- 
ing dates as the theater is in use much 
of the time. The stage is utilized also 
ss  aaaasaaas the club’s large member- 
ship. 

“The local press cooperates splendidly 
and by so doing helps the cause of music 
very materially. 

“The bad season might result from 
overbooking, too high single admissions 
and lack of interest on the part of the 
general public, which seems uninterested 
unless some great box-office attraction is 
listed. They lose sight of the many 
dependable American artists who give 
splendid programs. Some of these com- 
paratively unknown ones have given 
concerts here and have carried the dis- 
interested people by storm. Once heard, 
these artists are wanted again.” 


Harmony in San Diego 

Conditions in San Diego, Cal., are 
harmonious but could be improved, writes 
W. F. Reyer, MUSICAL AMERICA’S corre- 
spondent. He says: “San Diego, differ- 
ing from most cities of her size, has a 
condition all her own. Local managers 
do not throttle music in this city, but 
are working harmoniously toward a more 
musical San Diego. Artist courses rather 
than single concerts prevail, and it is 
in this respect that I feel conditions 
could be improved. Courses of a goodly 
number of concerts are sold for a very 
reasonable fee and members get the habit 
of attending an artist’s concert for a 
small amount. Then when an artist 
appears outside the course, members shy 
at the regular prices. Could the prices 
of a course be raised to a fair medium, 
concert-goers would be far more inter- 
ested in added attractions. (Courses 
might also be careful not to get too 
many concerts and improve the quality.) 

“On the other hand, artists demand 
they be booked here on account of 
splendid reports from local clubs. They 
do not realize what it means to be an 
added attraction after the course has 
been sold, especially at a low price. A 
better understanding of rates for artists’ 
concerts would make added concerts more 
successful. 

“There is also a probability that too 
many artists are brought here for the 
size of the community; but with the 
present prices of courses in operation, 
I do not think so. 

“The city’s rapid growth, education in 
musical needs and demands are solutions 
to make successful the many concerts 
brought to San Diego.” 


Too Much Free Music 


Music that is given free of charge 
or for which only a silver collection is 
asked, the proximity of small places to 
larger centers that are easily reached 


by automobile and the excessive fees de- 
manded by concert artists contribute to 
unsatisfactory conditions in Long Beach, 
Cal., according to Alice Maynard Griggs, 
MuSICcAL AMERICA’S correspondent there, 
who states, however, that cancellations 
and failures have not been numerous. 
“There is no lack of interest in music 
here,” she says, “but I believe there is 
overbooking in the larger centers and 
this is keeping back the development of 
new territory. L. D. Frey manages the 
Philharmonic course by arrangement 
with L. E. Behymer. During the season 
of 1923-1924 another course, called the 
Seven Arts Society, was offered by Kath- 
ryn Coffield, concerts being given in the 
salon of the Virginia Hotel; but tickets 
were $2.50, which was considered ex- 
pensive for the kind of artists presented. 
Much free music, or concerts that can 
be heard by contributing to a silver 
collection, makes it hard to finance the 
Philharmonic course, though I believe it 
has been financially successful this year. 
“As Long Beach is only eighteen miles 
from Los Angeles and most of the artists 
appearing here are booked through Los 
Angeles agents, it is easy to understand 
the situation. Overbooking in the larger 
centers keeps back the development of 
new territory. In reality, there seems 
to be no new territory in Southern 
California for, with the prevalence of 
automobiles, wonderful highways every- 
where and a climate which makes driv- 
ing always a pleasure, no town is iso- 


lated. Under these conditions, people 
think nothing of driving from eighty 
to 100 miles to cities for concerts. There 


are too many artists and their fees are 
too high. Only one club, the Ebell Club, 
brings artists to Long Beach, and these 
artists usually come from Los Angeles. 


Clubs Are Dependable 


“Clubs are financially dependable, as 
they seldom attempt to bring high-priced 
artists unless sure of good returns 
through advance sales. I think the con- 
cert course is the only -vay through 
which to put on successful concerts, and 
that civic.courses would be good if the 
municipalities had to attend to the man- 
agement of them business people who 
knew something about art—persons who 
would not look at the enterprise purely 
from the commercial standpoint of mak- 
ing money. The general business de- 
pression, which always comes when we 
are in the throes of a Presidential cam- 
paign, was probably the cause of the 
‘bad season,’ though this had no appre- 
ciable effect on the season in Long Beach. 

“Radio has made no difference in con- 
cert going. In Long Beach we have no 
halls suitable for concerts. The only 
place where large audiences can gather 
is the Municipal Auditorium, and that is 
used every day by the Municipal Band. 
This auditorium is used for the Philhar- 


[Continued on page 15] 





THE CURTIS 


The faculty of international artists includes; 


Violin: Carl Flesch, Frank Gittelson, Sacha Jacobinoff, 
Michael Press, Emanuel Zetlin. 

Piano: Berthe Bert, George F. Boyle, Austin Conradi, 
Josef Hofmann, David Sapirstein, Isabella Ven- 
gerova. 

Voice: Mme. Charles Cahier, Horatio Connell, Marcella 
Sembrich. 


Cello: Horace Britt, Michael Penha. 
Viola: Louis Svecenski 





INSTITUTE OF MUSIC 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
A NATIONAL INSTITUTION UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE CURTIS FOUNDATION 

Endowed by MARY LOUISE CURTIS BOK 

Inaugurates its first season October Ist, 1924 


THE CURTIS INSTITUTE OF MUSIC, S. E. Corner 


Ensemble: Horace Britt, Louis Svecenski, 

Oratorio and Repertoire: Nicholas Douty. 

Orchestral Training: Michael Press, Leopold Stokowski. 

Harmony and Eartraining: George A. Wedge and 
assistants. 

Composition-Musical History: Rosario Scalero. 

Opera Dept., Academic Dept.: Lecturers to be an- 
nounced, 

Enrolilments-Preparatory Dept: Week of Sept. 15, 
Conservatory Dept: Week of Sept. 22. 

CATALOGUE UPON REQUEST 


18th and Locust Streets. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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FIRST FESTIVAL BIG 
SUCCESS IN LINCOLN 


Two-Day Event Arouses Keen 
Interest—High Schools 
of State Hold Meet 


By Hazel G. Kinscella 

LINCOLN, NEB., May 17.—The first 
May Festival to be given by the Ne- 
braska Wesleyan University was held on 
Monday and Tuesday of last week. 
Three programs were given, including a 
brilliant concert by the Festival Quartet, 
composed of Mrs. Allen Taylor, soprano; 
Mrs. Raymond Havens, contralto; Carle- 
ton Cummings, tenor, and Howard E. 


Preston, baritone; a recital by Florence 
Macbeth, who scored a real triumph, ac- 
companied by George Roberts, and a 
presentation of “Elijah” by a chorus of 
150 students under the capable direction 
of Parvin Witte, assisted by the Festival 
Quartet and an orchestra, under the di- 
rection of August Molzer. Large audi- 
ences were in attendance at each concert. 

The first Nebraska State high school 
contest was held at the City High School 
recently. Lincoln High School was the 
winner, taking first place in many of the 
events and second in others. The awards 
made were as follows: Mixed chorus, 
Class A, first, Lincoln; second, Omaha; 
third, York. Boys’ glee club, Class A, 
Omaha, University Place, Wahoo. Girls’ 
glee club, Class A. York, Lincoln, Omaha. 
Girls’ glee club, Class B, David City, Fre- 
mont, University Place. Orchestra, Lin- 
coln, Fremont, Wahoo. Band, Lincoln, 
Fremont, University Place. Individual 
entries: Piano, Lincoln, Tecumseh, York; 
violin, Wahoo, Omaha, University Place; 
soprano, Fremont, University Place, 
Fairbury; contralto, Lincoln, Omaha, 
Fairbury; tenor, David City, University 
Place, Omaha; baritone, or bass, Tecum- 
seh, York, Albion. 

The judges were from out of the State 


and included Grace Wilson of Topeka, 
Kan.; A. Lamont of Manhattan, Kan., 
and C. A. Fullerton of Cedar Falls, lowa. 
Several hundred high school students 
from different cities in the State attended 
the contest and much enthusiasm was 
manifested. All local arrangements were 
under the direction of H. O. Ferguson. 

The Bel Canto Chorus, Edith L. Rob- 
bins, director, gave its third annual con- 
cert at the Temple Theater on May 5. A 
large audience was in attendance, 


EMPORIA HOLDS FESTIVAL 





St. Louis Symphony Plays at Kansas 
College Annual Spring Event 


EmporIA, KAN., May 16.—The St. 
Louis Symphony under Rudolph Ganz, 
Helen Traubel, soprano, and Riccardo 
Martin, tenor, played leading parts in 
the tenth annual May festival held re- 


cently by the College of Emporia. 

Yet, brilliant as were their achieve- 
ments, the sterling work done by the 
College Vesper Chorus under Daniel 
A. Hirschler, dean of the school of music 
at the College, was by no means over- 
shadowed; and the performance of 
“Hiawatha’s Wedding Feast” by Cole- 
ridge-Taylor, with the St. Louis musi- 
cians participating, was in every respect 
worthy of the score. 

The orchestra also gave a matinée 
program with Max Steindel, ’cellist, as 
soloist; and Mr. Martin was heard in 
a solo recital. ORSON ANGELL. 





New York Singers Heard in Norwalk 


NORWALK, CONN., May 17.—The Hill- 
side School gave a concert by the Men- 


delssohn Quartet in the Hillside Gym- 
nasium on May 13. The quartet, all 
members of the Mendelssohn Club of 
New York, consisted of Carl and Joseph 
Mathieu, tenors; Harold: Wiley, baritone, 
and Stanley Baughman, bass. The ac- 
companists were Lillian Gude Wiley and 
Stanley Baughman. The hall was filled 
to capacity and the applause was more 
than generous. J. W. COCHRAN. 





CANTON CLUB GIVES HAYDN’S “CREATION” 





Visiting Soloists Aid in Fine 
Performance—Mac Dowell 
Club Shows Progress 
By Ralph L. Myers 


CANTON, OHIO, May 17.—The Canton 
Ladies’ Chorus, Ira Penniman, director, 
was heard recently in two brilliant per- 
formances of Haydn’s “Creation,” one in 
Alliance and the other in Canton. It 
was one of the most pretentious pro- 
grams offered by the Club in its seven- 
teen years of existence. The solo parts 
were well taken care of by Mr. and Mrs. 
T. S. Eichelberger of Akron, tenor and 
soprano; and Edgerton Williams of the 
Cleveland Singers’ Club, baritone. The 
Ladies’ Chorus is the oldest in the city 
and on several occasions has won na- 
tional prizes, 

The MacDowell Club has made con- 
siderable progress during the last season, 
and now has three well developed divi- 
sions, senior, junior and juvenile, the 
latter, recently organized for children 
not over fifteen years old. This division 
is making constant progress and holds 
many enthusiastic members. 

The following members have appeared 
recently on the prégrams of their regu- 
lar sessions: Senior, in an all-Brahms 
program, Mildred Haag and Mrs. D. M. 
Herrold, pianists, and Edith March, vo- 
calist; Junior, Gladys Townsend, Luella 
Thomas, Ruth Stein and Dorothy An- 
tony, pianists, William Meyer, Esther 
Feiman, Ellis Feiman, Gerald Ater and 
Margaret Lundy, violinists, and Pauline 
McCool, Catherine McCullough, Vir- 
ginia Jones and Ruth Snyder, vocalists, 
appeared in one program, and in another, 
Ruth Coe, Florence Nusly, Florence 
Lake, Ethel Davidson, Margaret Boyer, 
Elizabeth Oldroid, Leah Berndt, Betty 
Cranston, pianists; Ruth Karper, Wilma 
Stephan, Elizabeth Phelps, Gertrude 
Harvey, Josephine Boyer, vocalists, and 
Blanche Dillman, William Meyer, Lulu 
Miller, Pauline Fiske and Betty James, 
violinists. Wilda Gresser was elected 
president and Lucille Elliot, secretary 
and treasurer. 

The Juvenile Club also gave a program 
recently. 

The Canton Woman’s Club has given 
many interesting and high class recitals 


lately. The personnel of some of these 
are as follows: the Rebecca Welfare 
League with Lucille Smith, Earl Rudner, 
Dr. C. S. Palmer, Mildred Haag, pian- 
ists; Mary Fornes, Sylvia Latz, Mary 
Morgan, Rollin Spelman, T. J. Ward, 
vocalists; Corrine Schlafly Palmer, 
violinists, and Virginia King, accom- 
panist. 

On other occasions the High School 
Orchestra, under Leslie D. Hanson, 
supervisor, entertained the club mem- 
bers, and Ruth C. Richey, pianist of 
Cleveland, and Mrs. G. H. Charls, con- 
tralto, gave a program, assisted by 
Milan Blanchet, pianist, of Cleveland. 
Other artists who have appeared are 
Margaret Fowler McLain, Mrs. Martin 
Boyer, Mary Morgan, Mrs. George 
Thurtle and Corrine Singerman, vocal- 
ists, and Loraine Peter Adams, pianist 
and accompanist. 

The Congress Lake Club members 
were entertained by the following mem- 
bers: Mrs. Clarence Dretke and Jean- 
nette Cole Smith Armitage, pianists; 
George Knisely, baritone; Eugene Smart 
of Mansfield, ’cellist; Mrs. George Thur- 
tle, contralto; Mary Morgan, soprano; 
Mrs. Martin Boyer, soprano; Mrs. A. S. 
Taylor, contralto, and Loraine Peter 
Adams, pianist. 

The Alliance Glee Club, under Evan 
Harries, has given several concerts both 
in Alliance and Canton. This is a newly 
organized club, 

The operetta, “My Maid of the Bamboo 
Screen,’ was presented by the Girl 
Scouts of Orrville in that town recently. 

The Girls’ Glee Club of Heidelberg 
gave a concert in the First Reformed 
Church. The Alpenrosli Swiss Singing 
Society, with Hedwig Kopp of New York, 
soloist, and G. B. Grilli of Canton, di- 
rector, gave an entire Swiss program. 

Julius W. Piller, newly elected director 
of the Grand Army Band and music 
supervisor of the Waynesburg and Mal- 
vern High Schools, presented the band 
in a concert in the City Auditorium. 
Mr. Piller came from Mansfield, Ohio, 
and was formerly director of an Aus- 
trian band. 





Fred Patton, baritone, will give a con- 
cert at Dennison University in Granville, 
Ohio, on May 29 and will appear in a 
performance of Mendelssohn’s “Elijah” 
on the following day. He will he heard 
— the Reading Choral Society on 
May 27. 


WISCONSIN TEACHERS 
ASK FOR DIRECTOR 


Back Movement for Uniform 
Course in Schools—Cadman 
Presents Program 


By Vera Brady Shipman 





STEVENS POINT, WIs., May 17.—The 
fifteenth annual convention of the Wis- 
consin Music Teachers’ Association 
closed here on May 1 after a successful 
three-day program. Headquarters were 
at the Hotel Whiting, with programs 
given in the Presbyterian Church and 


Normal School Auditorium. The session 
was opened by Mayor John Welsby and 
Morgan Chase, secretary of the Stevens 
Point Chamber of Commerce. The asso- 
ciation went on record as indorsing the 
action of John Callahan, State superin- 
tendent, in introducing legislation pro- 
viding for a State director of music and 
uniform course of music study in the 
schools. 

The first annual all-State piano con- 
test for teachers was won by Irene Hite 
of Stevens Point, with Kathryn Breiten- 
stein, also of Stevens Point, winning 
second prize. Piano master classes were 
conducted by Henry Purmort Eames of 
Chicago. Addresses were given by the 
president, Liborius Semmann of Mil- 
waukee; Thomas Lloyd Jones, State in- 
spector of high schools; John Garre and 
Elizabeth Hearding of Dellafield. An 
outstanding musical event was the con- 
cert by Charles Wakefield Cadman and 
Princess Tsianina. Several concerts 
were given during the session by the local 
civic orchestra and Choral Union, and 
there was also a violin and piano recital 
by Cora Armstrong and William Jaffe. 

Officers for 1925 were reelected as 
follows: President, Liborius Semmann; 
vice-president, Frank Olin Thompson of 
Milwaukee; treasurer, Mrs. Annie Heil- 
man of Merrill; secretary, Mrs. E. B. 
Loofsboro of Janesville; chairman of 
program committee, Theodore Winkler 
of Sheboygan; and editor of the official 
publication the TJ’eacher, Harold S. Dyer 
of Stevens Point. Eau Claire was chosen 
for the 1925 place of meeting, which 
will be held late in April. 





Springdale, Conn., Hears Stamford 
Artists 


SPRINGDALE, CONN., May 17.—The 
Rural Civic League presented a program 
in the Springdale School on May 2. 
The artists were those of the Congrega- 
tional Quartet of Stamford, composed of 
Theresa Hoyt Quackenbush, soprano; 
Elizabeth Cameron Sweet, contralto; 
Harold McCall, tenor, and James 
Mix, bass. They were assisted by Tere- 
sita Cochran, pianist. A large audience 
was enthusiastic in its applause. 

J. W. COCHRAN. 


Melrose Club Reelects President for 
Twenty-seventh Term 


MELROSE, MAss., May 17.—Franklin P. 
Shumway was reelected president of the 
Amphion Club for the twenty-seventh 
time, at its thirty-third annual meeting, 
held on May 8 in the Y. M.C. A. Other 
officers were elected as follows: Vice- 
president, John Light; secretary, Laban 
Beal; treasurer, Arthur W. Collins; 
chairman of the music committee, R. T. 
Hatch; librarian, A. H. Davison; auditor 
H. B. Mansfield, and conductor, Elmer 
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IS FEATURING WITH GREAT SUCCESS 


SONGS BY 


HORACE JOHNSON 


Wilson. The officers include also the 
board of directors of the organization. 
The club has given ninety-eight concerts 
in Melrose and neighboring cities since 
its organization, and is now composed of 
seventy-three active members and 400 as- 
sociate members. According to a change 
in the constitution, the establishment of 
auxiliary clubs in nearby cities is 
allowed. W. J. PARKER. 


PONSELLE IN CHATTANOOGA 





Large Auditorium Makes Popular Price 
Concerts Big Success 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN., May 17.—The 
advantage of the size of the Memorial 
Auditorium here was demonstrated at 
the recent recital given by Rosa Ponselle, 
soprano of the Metropolitan Opera. Be- 
cause of the great number of seats avail- 
able the management was able to run the 
concert on a popular price basis and 
secure a capacity and profitable audience. 
The policy, if continued, will undoubt- 
edly develop a larger public for concerts 
of the first order in Chattanooga. Miss 
Ponselle was in excellent voice and de- 
lighted the great audience with a pro- 
gram composed, for the most part, of 
Italian operatic arias. The aria from 
“Ernani” particularly pleased her public. 
Giuseppe Bamboschek, conductor at the 
Metropolitan, was Miss Ponselle’s ac- 
companist. - He also gave several piano 
solos which were greatly appreciated. 

The light opera “Princess Bonnie,” 
was given on two evenings recently by 
amateur singers of Chattanooga. Ex- 
cellent work was done by several of the 
local artists and the production held the 
attention of the audience throughout the 
performance. HowArp L. SMITH. 





NOVELTY FOR SAN DIEGO 


Plan Performance of Dr. Stewart’s Set- 
ting of “Hound of Heaven” 


SAN D1ieEGo, CAL., May 17.—Dr. Hum- 
phrey J. Stewart’s dramatic oratorio, 
“The Hound of Heaven,” a setting of 
Francis Thompson’s famous poem of that 
name, will have its first performance in 
this, the composer’s home city, shortly. 
It will be given under the auspices of the 
Community Music Association, as the 
culminating feature of its two weeks of 
music festivals during the last week of 
June and the first week of July. The 
work had its initial performance under 
the baton of the composer in San Fran- 
cisco on the evening of April 24 and was 
accounted a composition of outstanding 
merit. 

“The Hound of Heaven” is not an 
oratorio in the ordinary acceptance of 
the term. In addition to a chorus of 
mixed voices and soloists, the work 
calls for a boys’ chorus and an assem- 
blage of richly costumed girls, rep- 
resenting symbolical characters, for the 
pantomime, dances and tableaux. The 
action is continuous throughout. Dr. 
Stewart has given the work a fitting set- 
ting and has succeeded well in depicting 
the spirit and the inner meaning of the 
poem. The work will be given out of 
doors in Balboa Park, a setting which, it 
is thought, will heighten the effectiveness 
of the presentation. Dr. Stewart will 
conduct. C. D. 


The Chaminade Club of Yonkers en- 
gaged Harold Land to sing baritone 
songs at a matinée that was part of 
Music Week celebration. Music by Geof- 
frey O’Hara, who lives in Yonkers, and 
Deems Taylor had prominent places on 
the program. 





FLAMES (High and Low Keys)..............$0.60 
THY DARK HAIR (Low Voice)............. .60 
ABSENCE (High, Low and Medium Keys)....  .40 
COPIES ON SALE AT ALL MUSIC STORES a USUAL DISCOUNT 
CARL FISCHER Inc. score 636ds NEW YORK 


380-382 Boylston St., BOSTON 


430-432 So. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 
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Battistini, Veteran 
Baritone, Retiring 
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Mattia Battistini 


IENNA, May 10.—Mattia Battistini, 
famous baritone, who is appearing as 
guest artist at the opera here, announces 
that he is retiring from the stage. He 


is sixty-seven years old and has been 
singing since 1878, when he made his 
détut in Rome in “La Favorita.” This 


season, with his voice still fresh and sure. 
he has sung in opera and concert all 
over Europe. At the two opera houses 
here and at the Berlin Staatsoper he has 


appeared in “The Masked Ball,” “Rigo- 
letto,” “Traviata” and several other 
operas. At his London appearance this 


year he was again acclaimed as the mas- 
ter of bel canto, even though he is al- 
most seventy years old. Only misuse of 
the voice can wear it out, he claims, not 
age. He insists that he has preserved 
his voice by singing correctly. Soon afte: 
his début in Rome, almost fifty years 
ago, he went to South America, but he 
has never visited the United States. His 
great fear of the sea voyage has made 
him refuse, time after time, contracts to 
appear in New York. His present ap- 
pearances here are announced as his 
farewell to the stage. Whether his re- 
tirement will be permanent is, of course, 
doubtful. 


Berners and Stravinsky Works 


Interest Paris 

PARIS, May 10.—“Le Carrosse du Saint 
Sacrement” and “L’Histoire du Soldat,” 
which were produced at the Théatre des 
Champs Elysées, excited more interest 
than enthusiasm. The Merimée play is 
well known here, since its admirable re- 
vival at the Théatre du Vieux Colombier, 
and Lord Berners’ music could not add 
to its charm. Lord Berners, appreciat- 
ing that the sparkle of the dialogue 
would be lost if turned into song, has 
made a series of recitatives, with orches- 
tral accompaniment, which occasionally 
grow monotonous. He has, however, 
caught much of the lightness and vi- 
vacity of the comedy and its delightful 
satire. The Stravinsky work, in its first 
stage presentation, impressed Paris as 
a modernization of an Andersen fairy 
tale. The curious production of M. 
Pitoéff added to the misunderstanding of 


the piece. The music, which has been 
heard here in concert. seemed an anti- 
climax to the great Stravinsky works 


which have been played recently. 


LONDON, May 5.—The Prince of 
Wales, as president of the Royal College 
of Music, has approved the council’s 
nomination of the following as Fellows 
of the Royal College of Music (F.R.C.M): 
Sir Edward Elgar, Sir Henry Wood, 
Prof. W. H. Bell (principal of the South 
African College of Music, Cape Town), 
Hamilton Harty, Prof. Donald Tovey, all 
non-members of the Royal College of 





Music, and Sir Walford Davies, Sir Dan 
Godfrey, Sir Landon Ronald, Frank 
Bridge, Eugene Goossens, Fritz Hart 
(principal Melbourne Conservatory, Aus- 
tralia), Gustave Holst, Percival Kirby 
(professor University of Johannesburg, 
South Africa), W. H. Leslie (member of 


the council, master of the Musicians’ 
Company), W. Barclay Squire (librari- 
an, R.C.M.), Leopold Stokowski (conduc- 
tor Philadelphia Orchestra, U. S.), who 
have been closely connected with the 
college, either as students or in an offi- 
cial capacity. 





England Becomes New Opera Mecca with 
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ONDON, May 10.—From an operatic 

desert England has suddenly become 
an operatic mecca. The Royal Opera 
Company is at Covent Garden, the 
British National Opera Company has an- 
nounced a season. at His Majesty’s for 
June, the Carl Rosa Company will ap- 
pear at the New Scala and the Gilbert 
and Sullivan season continues. In ad- 
dition, Coleridge-Taylor’s “Hiawatha” is 
to be given in operatic form at Albert 
Hall. 

The first week at Covent Garden was 
remarkable chiefly for Bruno Walter’s 
conducting of the “Ring” cycle and 
the outstanding performance of several 
of the German singers. Friedrich Schorr, 


VT ST 


Albert Reiss, Paul Bender, Helene 
Jung, Ernestine Farber-Strasser and 
Géta Ljungberg made strong impres- 


sions in the leading roles of the four 
operas. In “Tristan und Isolde,” Jacques 
Urlus, the Dutch tenor, formerly of the 
New York Metropolitan, and Mme. Frida 
Leider sang the title parts. 

Isadore de Lara’s opera, “The Three 
Musketeers,” based on the Dumas story, 
was produced for the first time in En- 
land, last week, at Newcastle by the 
Carl Rosa Company. It was first given 
at Cannes, a couple of years ago, and 
created a stir. Its success in England 
was unqualified. The libretto preserves 
the spirit of the rollicking story of 


Four Companies Active in Sprin 
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and movement of the book. He has a 
keen dramatic sense in his music, and 
although the occasional sentimental pas- 
sages smack of Puccini, the work, on the 
whole, has an originality and vitality 
missing in so many native operas. If 
the reception on the opening night is 
an indication, “The Three Musketeers” 
is doomed to surpass in England its 
popularity in France. 

Elena Gerhardt again captured Lon- 
don at her recent recital at Queen’s Hall. 
The London Trio played H. Waldo War- 
ner’s trio which won the Coolidge Prize 
at the Berkshire Festival last year, for 
the first time in England. Sir Henry 
Wood gave a new Ballad for Orchestra, 
“The Fiddler’s Child,” by Leos Janacek, 
whose “Jenufa” will be done at the 
Metropolitan next season. It was ef- 
fective thematically, but its development 
was not complete enough to make the 
work important. Benno Moiseiwitch was 
the soloist at this concert. 

At its second London concert, the 
Flonzaley Quartet gave Ernest Bloch’s 
“Landscapes.” The subtle and delicate 
characterization of the music which pre- 
served, at the same time, a certain 
virility, and the sensitive interpretation 


of the Flonzaleys created a deep im- 
pression. 
Mme. Leschetizky, who will go to 


America for a tour in the fall, gave a 
concert here recently. She is at her 
best in Chopin and Debussy, although 





D’Artagnan and his comrades. Mr. de’ she gave Liszt and Mozart as well as 
Lara’s score reflects the color and life Albeniz and Granados, with skill. 
Roman Marionette Opera Ends Carnegie Trust Selects British 
Season Compositions 
20ME, May 10.—The Teatro dei Pic- LONDON, May 3.—The trustees of the 
coli, which is going to America next Carnegie United Kingdom Trust have 


season under the management of Daniel 
Mayer, gave a special performance at 
the end of its season here, before Queen 
Elena and her daughters Maria and 
Mafalda. Princess Maria, as the young- 
est daughter of the King of Italy, was 
the patroness of the benefit performance 
which the marionette theater gives, each 
season, for children’s charities, and 
which is entirely run by children from 
the ages of eight to twelve. Through 
Ferrucio Busoni the theater has received 
an invitation from the Ministry of Pub- 
lie Instruction in Berlin to appear in 
Germany under its patronage. 


Berlin 


celebrate 


“Manfred” Given in 
BERLIN, May 9.—To the 
Byron Centenary, his opera, “Manfred,” 
with music by Robert Schumann, 
given at the Hochschule fiir Musik, with 
a group of singers from the opera house 
and the Bliithner orchestra. At the 
same concert the Beethoven piano con- 
certo was played by Fritz Vogel, mark- 
ing his last appearance in Berlin, before 
his departure for America. 


was 


LYONS, May 4.—Florent Schmitt, the 
composer, is about to resign from his 
position as director of the Conservatoire 
du Lyon, according to reports here. He 
took the place in i921 for only one year 
and is giving it up to devote himself to 
his composition. His successor will prob- 
ably be M. Witkowski, director of the 
Grand Concerts at Lyons. 


3ERLIN, May 5.—The State Opera 
gave, for the first time in Berlin, Erich 
Korngold’s “Die Tote Stadt,” the opera 
in which Maria Jeritza made her Ameri- 
can début. TheAéading réles were‘sung 
by Lotte Lehmann and Richard Tauber, 
both of the ‘Vienna Opera Company. 

FRANKFURT, May 5.—Two weeks/after 
its first performance at Cologne ‘the 
opera here presented Franz Schreker’s 
latest work, “Irrelohe.” 


RE GE 


chosen seven compositions this year to 
add to the Carnegie collection. The 
works recommended for publication are 
Arthur Benjamin’s Pastoral Fantasia for 
string quartet, Gerald Finzi’s ‘A Severn 
Khapsody” for chamber orchestra, C. 
Armstrong Gibb’s “The Blue Peter,” a 
comic opera written for a small cast; 
Ivor Gurney’s “The Western Playland,” 
a song cycle on works by Hr. A. E. Hous- 
man; Cyril Seott’s Quintet for piano- 
forte and strings, W. T. Walton’s Quar 
tet for pianoforte and strings and W. G. 
Whittaker’s “A Lyke-Wake Dirge” for 
chorus and orchestra, dedicated to the 
memory of those students of Armstrong 
College, Newcastle, who fell in the war. 


for French Musical 


W ork 


PARIS, May 5.—M. Heugel, the editor 
of Le Temps, is offering a prize of 100,- 
000 france for a musical work, not less 
than four acts long, which will’ run two 
and three-quarter hours. The competi- 
tion is open only to Frenchmen and -is 
intended to encourage native composers 
and increase their prestige abroad. The 
leading French composers, M. Heugel 
says, Fauré, Ravel, Dukas and+Florent 
Schmitt, have neglected the theater. He 
hopes to revive interest by the offer of 
this prize. 


Prize Offered 


NURNBERG, May 5.—Hans Pfitzner 
Week will be celebrated here from May 
31 to June 6. The program includes a 
production of “Palestrina,” a chamber 
music concert, a Lieder concert, and an 
orchestral evening conducted by the com- 
poser himself. At the last, Alma 
Moodie, violinist, will play Pfitzner’s new 
violin concerto. As a finale to’ the week 


the cantata “Von Deutscher Seele”’ will 
be given. 
RoME, May 5.—Ottorino Respighi, 


Italian modernist composer, is’ reported 
to*be at work on an opera, the libretto of 
which is based on Gerhardt Hauptmann’s 
“The Sunken. Bell.” 


‘Turandot to Be 
Given Next Year 
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Giacomo Puccini, Italian Composer, Who 
Has Just Completed the Score of 
“Turandot” 


OME, May 13.—Giacomo Puccini has 

finally completed the score of “Tur- 
andot,” the Chinese opera which he has 
been reported at work on for the past 
year. The music, he _ said, although 
Chinese in spirit, is written in the same 
vein as “Tosca,” “Butterfly” and “Bo- 
héme.” It is said to be a rather fantas- 
tic work with opportunities for quaint 
humor in the characterization and panto- 
mime, and for simple lyric beauty in the 
more emotional parts. “Turandot” is 
based on one of the tales of Gozzi. 
It will be produced next season either 
at La Seala in Milan or at the Costanzi 
in Rome. 


Strikes in Berlin and Vienna Opera 
Houses 


VIENNA, May 8.—Following a dis- 
pute over wage settlements, the orches- 
tra of the Vienna Volksoper went on 
strike. At the Staatsoper the orchestra 
issued an ultimatum saying that because 
of the Strauss Festival it would post- 
pone a consideration of its demands until 
May 15. A large number of the orches- 
tra’s contracts were up on May 1 and 
the new demands were supposed to have 
been met on that day. In Berlin the 
ballet and chorus of the Staatsoper went 
on strike after the principals and chorus 
in the Deutsches opera had been granted 
a wage increase. A compromise was 
effected and the strike settled. 


Katharine Goodson Will Play Three 
Fantasies at London Recital 


LONDON, May 3.—To play three big 
piano fantasies’on one program is the 
task Katharine Goodson has set for her- 
self when she gives a recital here on June 
14. Schubert, Schumann and Chopin are 
the composers of these. In the autumn 
Miss Goodson will appear at the first con- 
cert of the season of the London Royal 
Philharmonic Society at Queen’s Hall, 
playing the Brahms D Minor Concerto 
under Furtwangler, successor to Arthur 
Nikisch, at the Gewandhaus Concerts, 
Leipzig, and the Berlin Philharmonic 
Concerts. Since her return from Amer- 
ica Miss Goodson has given thirty con- 
certs in the provinces. 

MONTE CARLO, May 4. 
former member of the Ziegfeld Follies, 
made a big’ success at Raoul Gouns- 
bourg’s opera here as Musetta in “Bo- 
heme.” Her youth and charm, as well as 
the simple beauty of her voice, captured 
the audience. 


Mary Lewis, a 


LONDON, May 2.—The Flonzaley Quar- 
tet, in compliment to the English public, 
had on the program of their first London 


concert last week Vaughan Williams’ 
Quartet in G Minor. They also gave the 
Mozart Quartet in A and the Haydn 


in G. 
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OSCAR SAENG 7 


( Photo © White, N. Y.) 





“A master who ts credited with having entered more pupils upon 
successful operatic, oratorio or concert careers than has any other 
teacher in the United States.’’—Victor Talking Machine Co. 


HIRTY-TWO opera singers who are or have been members of the 
Metropolitan Opera House Company, and who have studied singing at 
some time with Oscar Saenger. 


. Florence Mulford 
( (©) Mishkin) 
. Margaret Farnam 
( (©) Mishkin ) 
. Kitty Beale 
( () Mishkin ) 
28. Frank Pollock 
(© Dupont) 


- Austin Hughes 
(© White) 
. Inga Orner 
- Helen Warrum 
32. Heinrich Hensel 


. Kathleen Howard 7. Henrietta Wakefield 
( Photo ©) Mishkin) . Leuis Kreidler 
(©) Matzene, Chicago) 
. Lila Robeson 
(© Mishkin ) 
20. Phradie Wells 
(© Apeda ) 
21. Josephine Jacoby 
(©) Mishkin ) 
22. Stella de Mette 
23. Paul Althouse 


. Muriel Tindal 
(() Mishkin ) 


- Queena Mario 
- Riccardo Martin 
( Photo (©) Moffett, Chicago) 
3. Frieda Hempe! 
- Marie Rappold 
( Photo (©) Mishkin) 


- Allen Hinckley 
( Photo ©) Mishkin) 


- Wm. Wade Hinshaw 
(© George Maillard Kesslere ) 
3. Vera Curtis 
(© Society Studio, Atlantic City) 


. Rudolf Berger 
- Mabel Garrison 
( Photo (©) Mishkin) 
7. Putnam Griswold 


- Bernice de Pasquali 
- Orville Harrold 


( Photo (©) Mishkin) 15. Henri Scott 
- Anna Fitziu (@) Mtehkia ) 
( Photo © Mishkin) 16. Leon Rains 


Oscar Saenger Summer School 
2126 Lincoln Park West 
Chicago, III. 


June 16 to July 26 (term of six weeks) 


Everything pertaining to the Art of Singing will be taught. 


Private Lessons—Repertoire—Interpretation Classes— 
Teachers’ Classes—Opera Classes. 
FREE SCHOLARSHIPS for private vocal lessons and opera classes. 


For information regarding enrollments, etc., address 


OSCAR SAENGER STUDIOS 


6 East 81st St., New York City 


Miss L. Lilly, Secrv Tel. 8573 Butterfield 
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|] TRACING THE ANALOGY BETWEEN PIANO AND RADIO 
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By T. S. LOVETTE 


sun rises in the East. 














HE subject of this article reminds the writer of an incident 
which seemingly substantiates the popular impression that to 
the Englishman the point of a joke is frequently obscure. It 
is, of course, a sophistry as much as is the statement that the 

An Englishman on being informed 

that a certain person had been presented with a wonderful 


piano by a noted firm, absolutely without any strings attached to it, ex- 


claimed in great surprise, ‘““My word! 
The instrument to be dealt with is not quite 


ment be without strings?” 


And of what use would the instru- 


the type pictured by the Englishman, for, like the wireless, it has wires. 


Possibly certain readers may wonder 
where the relationship exists between 
ihe “piano” and the “wireless” instru- 
ment. The relation of all things to all 
things is most aptly and concisely ex- 
pressed in Brahma’s “By air, this world 
and the other worlds and all creatures 
are strung together.” The very air 


that man. breathes, that the animals 
breathe, that the plants breathe—the 
very elements that give to all nature life 
and health are the same that are the 
means of the production of a musical 
tone and the sending out of all wireless 
messages. 

The great majority of the readers of 
this article have thought of wireless mes- 
sages only in connection with the appa- 
ratus known by that name. They have 
given little or no thought to the vibra- 
tional world, which, like everything else 
in the world, is a combination of worlds 
and each little world a world in itself. 
Our very mouths and ears constitute a 
wireless apparatus. The conveying of 
any intelligence necessitates a transmit- 
ter and receiver. Who knows but that 
it may yet be proved that mental telepa- 
thy comes under identically the same 
physical laws and that even communica- 
tions from the world in which our friend, 
Sir Conan Doyle loves to dwell, may be 
transmitted by the same medium? As 
Sir William Crookes, however, has said, 
“The prudent man shrinks from dogma- 
tizing on the egg until he has seen the 
chicken.” The writer, therefore, will 
“ring off.” 

Yet we do know that vibrations differ 
in their velocity and frequency and that 
the only difference between the vibration 
of sound, electricity and color is one of 
rapidity. The same ethereal medium is 
the source of all things vibrational, and 
vibrations result differently according to 
rapidity. 


Transmitter and Receiver 


To deal more directly with the piano, 
since that is really the subject in hand, 
that is as a wireless instrument, we will 
begin with a reference to certain analo- 
gous ideas without the establishment of 
which the subject itself would be non- 
existent as an affirmative proposition. 
To begin with, both piano and wireless, 
from the standpoint of this article, pos- 
sess a transmitter and a receiver. The 
objection may instantly be raised, how- 
ever, that when a string is set in motion 
and a sound is transmitted, in the case 
of the piano, it is conveyed to the ear and 
not to another mechanical device. Grant- 
ed, but is not a string a receiver as well 
as a transmitter? The sound waves of 
the partials of a piano string are flashed 
across to the fundamentals and partials 
of other strings corresponding in vibra- 
tional number in exactly the same man- 
ner as in the case of the transmitter and 
receiver of the wireless instrument. 

It would take too much space to cover 
the subject, so only instances that are 
analogous will be dealt with. But where- 
ir lies the analogy in this matter between 
the piano and the wireless? Without any 
connection between the strings, the tone 
is transmitted from one string to another 
in identically the same manner as with 
the wireless. The waves in both instances 
are spherical and travel toward the re- 
ceiving instrument or instruments simi- 
larly, the only difference being one of 
rapidity. Then, too, there are partial 
waves in wireless just as in the piano 
string. 


When Partials Are Troublesome 


There is, however, one difference in 
that these partials are the bane of the 
wireless man. and every effort is being 
made to find a means of eliminating 
them. whereas, in sound. the character 
of the tone depends on these same par- 
tials, or rather, on the combination of 
partials. Without them the tones would 
he colorless and characterless and inef- 





fective as a means of expression. The 
transmitter and receiver must, like the 
strings, be tuned, for when out of tune 
the various sets of waves will not be 
synchronous. Considerable atmospheric 
disturbance will take place and the clash- 
ing of partial waves and the message 
will not be correctly registered. Just as 
with the strings, if the two instruments 
be even very slightly out of tune, the 
result will not be satisfactory. 

A lack of synchronization produces 
beats in wireless as well as between two 
strings of the piano. If the two strings 
are tuned perfectly, whether they be an 
octave, fifth, third, fourth or sixth apart, 
no beats will be heard and none will 
exist to the ear, except when artificial 
aid is resorted to. Even then they are 
but the beats caused by a clashing of 
partials. The interval of a second, or 
its inversion, the seventh, will naturally 
give forth disagreeable beats because the 
two sets of waves do not at all synchro- 
nize. If two bodies be set in motion and 
the vibrational number of the second cor- 
responds to that of a larger section of 
the first, there will be periodic synchroni- 
zation. If, however, the difference in the 
vibrational numbers of two sounds be 
such as to create a dissonance, then the 
pulsations of beats are heard and felt. 


Actions and Reactions 


When such beats are heard emanating 
from two non-synchronizing sets of 
waves, then are the transmitter and re- 
ceiver not in accord. Again, two sets of 
waves produce new sets of waves in wire- 
less as also in the wireless phase of the 
In other words, different periods 


piano. 
of oscillations will generate a new 
rhythm or rather rhythms. For every 


action there must be a corresponding 
reaction in both opposite directions. 

Students of wireless, though quite con- 
versant with differential waves, seem not 
to connect the term summational with 
their instrument, and yet, seemingly, if 
a reaction takes place in one direction, 
it must of necessity act similarly in the 
opposite direction. 

In other words, if there be created dif- 
ferential waves, there must be summa- 
tional waves. The piano as a wireless 
apparatus is an easy means of proving 
the existence of both. By setting two 
strings with a ratio of one to three in 
motion, a new tone will be heard, the 
ratio of which will be the sum total of 
the two set in motion. Likewise, another 
new tone is created which will correspond 
to the difference in the ratio of two tones 
sounded. 


Registering Disturbances 


This brings us again to the question of 
partials, for, if each set of waves has its 
quota of partials, the addition of the dif- 
ferential and summational waves only 
adds to the complexity and thereby to 
the troubles of the wireless student. The 
disturbance caused by these complexities 
can be detected by the ear, and a means 
has been devised of registering the dis- 
turbance so that a realization of the ex- 
tent is made possible to the eye as well. 

The registering in the case of the wire- 
less apparatus is done by means of the 
cathode ray oscillograph. In connection 
with the piano the writer wishes to pre- 
sent an original and very simple means 
of showing to the student, who may 
know little about physics, a very good 
idea of the source and extent of the 
roughness of various intervals or chords. 
The diagrams here reproduced consist of 
the fundamental tones of the intervals of 
the perfect fifth, major third and a 
major common chord, respectively, to- 
gether with a few of their partials or 
overtones; the bracketed notes being the 
fundamentals, the others the overtones. 

The dotted lines connecting the dis- 
cordant notes show the relative amount 
of roughness contained in various over- 
tone intervals. The interval of the oc- 













































































































































































Diagrams Illustrating the Source and Extent of the Roughness of Various Intervals or 


Chords. 


The Dotted Lines Connecting the 


Discordant Notes Show the Relative 


Amount of Roughness Contained in Various Overtone Intervals 


tave is omitted because the partials of 
the upper note would prove but dupli- 
cates of those of the lower, so that the 
only disturbing element would be that 
emanating from the overtones of the fun- 
damental itself. 

Space limitations preclude further dis- 
cussion. 

In conclusion here is a resumé of 
analogous elements which constitute both 
apparatuses: 

Both have transmitters and receivers. 

Both are tuned to certain vibrational 
numbers. 

If not tuned correctly, lack of sym- 
pathy is wanting in both. 

Interference occurs in both cases. 

Partials have likewise to be dealt with 


as well as differential and summational 
waves. 

Seales and arpeggios can be played on 
both apparatuses. 

Both require natural rhythmical na- 
tures as operators if the messages are to 
be transmitted clearly. 

Atmospheric disturbance is common to 
both. 

The extent of the disturbance can in 
both cases be heard auricularly and 
registered so as to be realized optically. 
The sets of waves are propagated simi- 
larly and have a similar element of action 
and reaction, cause and effect. 

Both are wireless and yet have wires 
at both the transmitting and receiving 
ends. 





Ilse Niemack, Returned 
from European Tour, Is 
Acclaimed in Home City 
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Ilse Niemack, Violinist 


CHARLES City, Iowa, May 17.—Giving 
her first concert in her “home town,” 
after a succession of successful appear- 
ances in Europe, Ilse Niemack, violinist, 
showed the large and friendly audience 
that filled the Hildreth Opera House that 


reports of her ability had not been ex- 
aggerated. Technical difficulties were 
overcome with ease by this young artist, 
whose tone is remarkable for warmth 


and feeling and whose intelligence en- 
titles her to serious consideration. As a 
composer, too, Miss Niemack demon- 
strated her originality, a “Lament” from 
her pen being added to the program. 

In music that is almost solely brilliant, 
as in numbers that called chiefly for emo- 
tional expression, Miss Niemack was 
equally at home. A movement from 
Wieniawski’s Concerto in D Minor, a 
waltz by Brahms, three pieces by Cecil 
Burleigh and arrangements by Kreisler 
and Auer of music originating with 
Gluck, Mozart and Schumann formed the 
major part of her program. 

Mrs. Niemack, her mother, who has 
been Miss Niemack’s constant compan- 
ion during her student years, accom- 
panied beautifully. 

BELLE CALDWELL. 


Marie Cavan, American Soprano, Sails to 
Sing in Prague 

One of the group of American singers 
who have been active in Europe is Marie 
Cavan, soprano of the Prague Opera. 
Unlike many native singers, Miss Cavan 
began her career in America with the 
Chicago Opera Company, with which she 
sang for three years. Twelve years ago 
she went abroad and has sung in most 
of the capitals of Central Europe. Miss 
Cavan came back to America for a short 
visit last month and sailed again last 
week to reach Prague in time for the 
summer festival. 





“Carmen’s Dream,” the fantasie by 
Buzzi-Pecchia, was sung for the first. 
time with full orchestral accompaniment 
by Cecil Arden at the festival in Keene, 
N. H., recently, and was received with 
so much favor that Miss Arden will use 
it next season when she appears as 
soloist with orchestral societies. 
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GracoMo LaAurRI-VOLPI 





ARMAND TOKATYAN 





InA BouRSKAYA 





MERLE ALCOCK 








LEON ROTHIER 





GENNARO PAPI 





GRAZIELLA PARETO 


LucreziA Bort 





RAVINIA OPE 
« 1924 « 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: Chicago, Illinois 


Annual Season 
of tenweeks and 
three days of 
Opera and 
Concerts 





FLORENCE EASTON 


THALIA SABANIEVA 





Opens 
June 21st 
and Ends 

September Ist 


“Ravinia, as an aesthetic ideal, may be said to have passed from 
the realm of aspiration; for it is now a fait accompli, and one of 
the world’s authentic expressions of the art of music-drama.”’ 


AVINIA OPERA’S formal prospectus for 
R 1924 was issued to the press on April 26, 

with especial emphasis on the personnel; 
and a second bulletin, issued May 3, made known 
the design of the répertoire for the new season. 
There has been time, therefore, to obtain what 
it is fashionable to call the “reactions” not only 
of Ravinia’s continuing clientele, but also of 
what I may describe as the “occasionals.” All 
are important to Ravinia’s present and Ravinia’s 
future, as they have been important to Ravinia’s 
past; for itis by them that I have been best 
able to measure in the seasons that are now 
musical history the progress of Ravinia Opera 
as an aesthetic influence and as a factor of ex- 
panding worth in the musical life of the world. 


The growth of regular patronage for an insti- 
tution like Ravinia is important, of course, and 
is gratifying; but those who have, like myself, 
worked for an ideal in the field of musical art in 
special conditions know that patronage is an 
empty thing unless it goes hand-in-hand with 
faith and with the enthusiasm which is born 
of faith. It is Punchinello’s secret that Ravinia 
Opera is not an enterprise for profit: that is, 
for monetary profit. It is an enterprise based 
on belief in and enthusiasm for opera as an art- 
form. Being that, Ravinia Opera has been car- 
ried on from year-to-year on an earned incre- 
ment of like belief and like enthusiasm. Not 
only must each season be designed and planned 
in the spirit of progress, but it must be marked 
by progress into the mind, the heart, and the 
belief of the public. ... 


I have inserted in the first formal announce- 
ment of each new season what has been de- 
scribed as my “slogan,” although it is no more 
mine than it is the slogan of every man and 
every woman who has undertaken a continuing 
enterprise in the cause of art. I refer to my oft- 
repeated statement that Ravinia Opera’s best 
must be bettered in the next season; that Ra- 
vinia Opera must go ahead; that for Ravinia 
Opera to stand still is for Ravinia Opera to 
go backward. I have rung many changes on 
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Louis HASSELMANS WILFRED PELLETIER 





this axiom, whose validity hardly need be put 
to a test at this stage in artistic progress; and 
I can be happy at least in the knowledge 
that, so far, Ravinia has not failed to realize 
the axiom, if I may accept critical and popular 
judgment of what has been done at Ravinia. 


It is needless to say that the personnel for 
1924 has been selected with the view of making 
the season at least as much more important 
than 1923 as 1923 was more important than 
1922. Readers of musical papers hardly require 
identification of the artists whose pictures ac- 
company this foreword to the new season: each 
name is, I am certain, the biography of its 
owner. ... Some of the singers will be new 
to Ravinia Opera; others have established 
themselves with Ravinia’s clientele; and all of 
them are known wherever the art of opera is 
known. I have been guided by the exactions of 
a répertoire whose thirty operas include some 
new to Ravinia, some that are in revival after 
two or more seasons of disuse there, and at 
least one which has never been sung in the 
United States. 

I am again glad to be able to tell that the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra has been reén- 
gaged. Its value to Ravinia Opera grows with 
the passing seasons; for, although its mission 
is the symphonic form of music, it is today one 
of the three or four great opera-orchestras in 
all the world. 

If the summer’s fortunes carry you to Chi- 
cago, they will, I hope, carry you to Ravinia, 
also; and there you will be welcome for the 
most selfish of all the possible reasons: the 
knowledge that you will go away to tell of all 
the things that enter into making Ravinia unique 
and special in the artistic activities of the world. 
I know we shall be able, if you come to visit us, 
to send you away happy and communicative; 
and that is what we desire—to have you take 
over a share of the work of spreading enthusi- 
asm and love for Ravinia and its mission. 

LOUIS ECKSTEIN, 
President of The Ravinia Company 


Louis D’ANGELO 
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GIORDANO PALTRINIERI 








GIOVANNI MARTINEILI 





GIUSEPPE DANISE 





JEANNE GORDON 
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FRANCIS 


MO 


ORE 


Heard in Wide Territory 


Detroit (March 26, 1924) 

News 
“Mr. Moore is a pianist of the first order. Very accurate and 
discreet and with a judicious sense of the proper use of the 
pedals.” 


Chicago (March 25th, 1924) 


Daily News 
“Mr. Moore played with clean technical finish and with refinement 
and the waltz from the Deliebes ballet ‘Naila,’ arranged by 
Dohnanyi, with brilliant execution and with a show of virtuoso 
attainments.” 

Eve. Post 
“Mr. Moore gave a musicianly reading of the Beethoven sonata. 
There was a sincere regard for the purpose of the composer and 
the earnest desire to express his meaning. Excellent playing 
brought hearty applause.” 


American 
“Played with technical finish and authority.” 


Journal : 
“Moore, playing four dances, exhibited remarkable fluency, a 
good tone, and a steady sense of rhythm.” 


El Paso, Texas (April 30th, 1924) 


Herald ; 
“So it is hard to say that Francis Moore is ‘at his best’ in this 


choice or that; whether in simple devotional mood or fiery furious, 
he plays masterfully. There is joy in any example of perfect 
coordination, and when the mechanics is only a means to a high 
spiritual end, there is an experience to remember. One becomes 
partly mesmerized watching his execution, perfect control giving 
the impression of tension without strain; his octaves with either 
hand, prestissimo, were marvels of tactile training and _ skill. 
But in no phase of his work are finer sensibility and subtility 
shown than in the delicate touches when the piano seems not to 
be a percussion instrument but has a breathing sustention of 


tone suggesting windharps.” 





Times 
“Mr. Moore has attained great heights since he played here two 
years ago. In his groups of soli numbers he was free to express 
his own personality and each number was a gem. He was gen- 


erous with encores. 


Amarillo, Texas (April 23rd, 1924) 
Tribune 
“Mr. Moore’s reputation received added impetus in the southwest, 
last night. The waltz in A by Brahms, proved a delightful encore 
to his first group. Numbers in his final group included ‘The 
Jugleur,’ by Moskowski; Etude in E minor by Chopin and waltz 
from the ballet Nalia by Deliebes-Dohnanyi. So popular was 
this group that it was necessary for Mr. Moore to respond with 


two encores.” 


Dallas, Texas (April 26th, 1924) 


Journal i. 
Francis Moore, a Texas pianist, who has won national fame as a 


concert artist, played with fine interpretative powers, lending 
distinct individuality to the program. He has a large following 
of friends and admirers.” 
Dispatch 
“Every number was received with enthusiastic appreciation and 
encores were demanded. It was singular that each of the musi- 
cians should score a distinct hit with a Minuet. Mr. Moore gave 
Seeboeck’s Minuet with such charming display that the audience 
would have liked to have him repeat it.” 








For the coming season, 
Moore will be 


individual 


Francis 
available in 
concerts and_ orchestra! 
engagements, as well as in 
sonata recitals with Hugo 


Kortschak. 





Concert Direction of 


Evelyn Hopper 


Aeolian Hall, New York 








FRANCIS MOORE 























Martinell:, After Brief Stay in Italy, 


Will Return to Li. =. for Ravinia Season 


(Portrait on front page) 

AS a result of his engagement with the 

Ravinia Opera Company, Giovanni 
Martinelli of the Metropolitan will spend 
a little more than four weeks of his 
time this summer in ocean travel be- 
tween here and Europe. He is now on 
his way to Italy, where he will remain 
for two weeks, returning June 14 for his 
ten week’s operatic engagement at 
Ravinia. He will then return immedi- 
ately to Italy to spend the remainder of 
the season before sailing for the United 
States again to fulfill his regular Metro- 
politan operatic engagement beginning 
in November. 

Mr. Martinelli just completed what 
was, in a number of respects, his most 
noteworthy season in the United States. 
He filled in all seventy-two engagements 
in opera and concert. Beginning his 
season early last fall with the San 
Francisco Opera Association, he sang 
several concert engagements before com- 
ing East for the Metropolitan season. 

Between April 30 and May 7 Mr. 


TN 


Martinelli sang ten times in opera and 
concert. These appearances included his 
engagments with the Metropolitan in 
Atlanta, where he achieved nothing short 
of a sensational success in ‘‘Fedora.” 
After his aria in the second act the 
audience rose almost in a body and 
cheered for several minutes, making 
every effort to induce him to repeat the 
aria. The rule of the Metropolitan 
against repetitions during the progress 
of an opera remained in force, how- 
ever, and the distinguished tenor’s host 
of friends were disappointed. He sang, 
in all, three performances in Atlanta, 
two in Cleveland and one in Rochester 
with the Metropolitan Company. His 
concert engagements during the period 
included one in Atlantic City, April 20, 
and one each in Philadelphia, Newark, 
N. J., and Detroit. Immediately after 
the latter engagement he sailed on the 
Homeric for Italy. He might have ac- 
cepted a number of concert engagements 
this spring as well as next fall, but he 
was not willing to give up a two weeks’ 
rest in Italy at this time and felt that 
after the season at Ravinia he would 
have well earned a short vacation. 





[Continued from page 9] 





monic course and can be secured occa- 
sionally for other big affairs. 

“The local press is generous. Criticisms 
help the cause of music everywhere, if 
the criticism is constructive. 

“Let us have fewer concerts, with 
worth-while programs, at prices within 
the reach of musicians and music-lovers. 
High-priced artists draw the wealthy 
classes, but this results more in a society 
event than in a contribution to the cause 
of music. 

“Local music houses in Long Beach 
give free recitals with good artists and 
well-balanced programs. These perhaps 
draw from other concerts and recitals, 
but as this is legitimate advertising, and 
they pay the artists well for their ser- 
vices, it cannot hurt the cause of music, 
but really brings good music to more 
people. 

“Long Beach has a municipal band of 
thirty-five pieces, with Herbert L. Clarke 
as conductor, and this organization costs 
the city over $7,000 per month, and the 
concerts are entirely free to the public. 
This makes quite a difference in other 
concert audiences in the city.” 


Approves of Campaign 


Commendation of MUSICAL AMERICA’S 
country-wide résumé of present concert 
conditions comes from Mary Gowans 
MacDonald, president of the Tuesday 
Musical Club, Riverside, Cal., who says: 
“We have found interest in music show- 
ing a constant increase, the greatest 
single factor of which is the music mem- 
ory contest in public schools, giving the 
children, and through them their par- 
ents, an appreciation of, and a desire for, 
the best in music. The Tuesday Musical 
Club aims to foster this appreciation. 
All visiting concert artists for many 
years have been booked through the 
Tuesday Club, and our relations with 
booking managers have been pleasant 
and satisfactory. Perhaps the methods 
of the club are unbusinesslike, as we 
know nothing of the actual technic of 
advertising and exploitation; possibly an 
educational move to improve methods of 
handling publicity would be effective. 

“Qur newspapers cooperate heartily, 
giving much space in the reading col- 
umns about artists and their work and 
urging, editorially, the support of the 
community for good music. Also much 
good has been done by intelligent musical 
criticism both for the artist’s incentive 
and the public’s education. It is the 
opinion of our club generally that artists’ 
fees and booking managers’ fees are en- 
tirely too high, thus compelling higher 
priced tickets, which in many cases are 
prohibitive. 

“T think one-of the greatest problems 
that America has to face is putting 
good music within the reach of the pub- 
lic financially. I do not believe there is 
an overabundance of real artists; Amer- 
ica can take care of more. But there is 
danger in the exploitation of immature 
performers, and, through fake press no- 
tices, of putting false standards before 
an unsuspecting public.” 





What Is the Solution ? 


Redlands Wants the Best 


Too high a percentage is asked by 
booking agent, believes Mrs. E. D. Pat- 
terson, president of the Spinet Club, 
which for thirty years has introduced to 
Redlands, Cal., the best obtainable at- 
tractions, including leading orchestras 
from New York and Minneapolis. Mem- 
bers of the Spinet Club have steadfastly 
refused to compromise with anything 
less than the best. The result is a com- 
munity educated musically far beyond 
the average—a community thoroughly 
confident in the club’s choice of artists 
year after year. 

Mrs. Patterson holds the opinion that 
artists receive too large fees, that can- 
cellations affect the following year’s 
sales and that, for the small city, the 
concert course is far more desirable than 
single conéerts. This season in Red- 
lands has shown a distinct loss, due pri- 
marily to two or three cancellations last 
season. Advance subscription sales and 
single seat sales both showed a decrease 
over last year. 


Spokane Overbooked 


In Spokane, Mrs. V. H. Brown, 
MUSICAL AMERICA’S correspondent re- 
ports, the managers do not believe that 
there has been abnormal depression, but 
that “ there are too many inexperienced 
people taking a hand in the business.” 
There is generally an overbooked field 
and a public apathy toward music. There 
are too many artists and more concerts 
than the country can absorb. Artists’ fees 
are very high as a rule, making it diffi- 
cult for local managers to exist. Over- 
booking the managers believe tends only 
to discouragement and failure. 

Clubs, the local managers say, may 
be more dependable in general than con- 
cert managers because they have less 
at stake and can take greater risks. The 
situation in Spokane is not as precarious 
as in some other centers, although there 
is there the lack of a suitable auditorium 
for the very large events. The smaller 
attractions can be suitably housed but 
because of this difficulty the larger ones 
become a problem. The trouble with the 
concert business this season, managers 
say, is not anything intrinsically wrong 
in its organization or conduct, but a lack 
of education on the part of the public- 
a preference for cheap pictures and 
similar entertainment. 


Thelma Given, violinist, was a guest of 
honor at the last luncheon of the season 
given by the Woman Pays Club at the 
Hotel Algonquin, New York. 


Gerald Maas, ’cellist, will give a recital 
in Chambersburg, Pa., on June 6. 





HEMPEL 


Assisted 
Coenraad V. Bos, Pianist 
Louis P. Fritze, Flutist 
Management of Frieda Hempel! 


185 Madison Avenue.’ New York 
Steinway Piano 
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Chicago Herald and Examiner 
Monday, April 7, 1924. 


Rosenthal in 
Supreme Concert 


BY GLENN DILLARD GUNN 


HOSE who heard Moriz Rosen- 

thal’s farewell recital yesterday 
afternoon in Orchestra Hall may 
congratulate themselves upon having 
witnessed the greatest artistic mani- 
festation of the season. 

ere is no .oth uch mast 
the pianoforte NINE today, nor does 
the present generation of makers and 
lovers of piano music acknowledge and 
practice such exalted ideals of beauty 

such supreme command 

the instrument's astou - 
sources, 

If, as the attendance of the public 
has seemed to indicate from time to 
time, there is less appreciation of 
piano playing now than there was 
twenty-five years ago, one of the ex- 
cellent reasons for such a decline is 
found in the fact that there are now 
no such pianists. 

In the B minor sonata Mr. Rosen- 
thal set standards of beauty that we 
had forgotten in relation to the music 
of Chopin. There followed, in the 
group of four preludes, a valse and 


his .own caprice, playing so exquisite 
so_refined and dictet so brilliant 
an Sa a ence 
ept osenthal at the piano half 
an Toor pfter the printed program 





‘had comme to a close. In its course he 


was obliged to repeat the F major 
prelude, and his added numbers ranged 
from his doubled version of the ‘‘Min- 
ute Valse’’—written in 1876 but still 
baffling. to other pianists and stimu- 
lating to the listener—to his “Pa- 
pillons’”’ and lesser works by Liadow 
and Chopin. 








“My experience with the Knabe Pianos was a case of love at 
“first hearing. 


“The popularity your piano enjoys makes it superfluous to 
“dwell on its general merits, but I cannot refrain from point- 
“ing out its wonderfully ringing and singing tone in the treble, 
“especially in the section which I call ‘the dangerous zone,’ 
“and which asserts itself at the Knabe Piano with astounding 
“power and crystalline purity. 


“Shall I dwell on its wonderful action, which fulfills the most 
“exacting demands, especially in quick repetitions on the same 
“key, and which, in connection with the marvelous sonority 
“of your instrument, allows the artist to bring out all shades, 
“gradations and tints, from the softest whisper to the most 
“thunderous climaxes? 


“Rather let me thank you for the superb pianos you put at 
“my disposal and allow me to assure you that I treasure them 
“as offsprings of the most elevated American art of piano 
“building.” 
Yours very sincerely, 
MORIZ ROSENTHAL 

















ROSENTHAL ACHIEVES, WITH: THE 
KNABE PIANO, THE GREATEST 
SUCCESS OF HIS CAREER 























The New Pork Times 


Sunday, March 30, 1924 


Rosenthal Triumphs 
BY OLIN DOWNES 


Earlier this season Moriz Rosenthal, 
the pianist, repeated numerous former 
triumphs by his performances of the 
Liszt E flat coneerto and other vir- 
tuoso exhibitions. In so doing he ful- 
filled public estimates of his playing 
that have existed unchanged for a good 
many years. Mr. Rosenthal has been 
known as a pianist who was primarily 
“intellectual,’’ as a master of technic, 
and a brilliant if somewhat hard per- 
former. There must always have been 
a degree of injustice in popular esti- 
mates which stressed these qualities 
but denied him those of transforming 
imagination, emotional warmth and 


beauty of tone. For no pianist who had 
time cou ave played r. Rosen- 
thal diag vesterday af are 
negie Hall. & GB & 
The performances of Schubert and 
Schumann were in highly romantic 
vein, though these composers were ad- 
mirably differentiated in style. The 
simplicity, the fleeting gayety, the 
haunting melancholy of Schubert’s mu- 
sic gave place to that wonderful unit- 
ing of tender lyricism and architectonic 
power in the Schumann variations, 


In quite another vein Mr. Rosenthal 
approached Chopin, a third romanticist, 
and most sensitive of them all. The C 
sharp minor -Prelude, which is not yet 








* overplayed, was for once the piece of 


dream and: twilight that the composer 
conceived. The Ballade was dramatic, 
but not in the “formidable’’ manner ap- 
proved by certain pianists, exemplars of 
the German school. The thrilling effect 
of this music was achieved by contrast 
and not mere physical power, and often 
by the subtle method of understate- 
ment. h e. music was 
ae in al beauty and shifting 
color Cts oh tae pee the dal. The Mazurka 
was another m and almost an- 
other style. Mr. Rosenthal’s arrange- 
ment of the familiar waltz is not, for 
this reviewer at any rate, a sacrilege, 
but, on the contrary, a filling out of 
passages which in their original form 
are becoming thin and worn. The 
double-counterpoint is more than mere 
filagree; it fits the character of the 
composition—provided always that 
there is a Rosenthal to play it! Nor 
should the Berceuse, given as an btn- 
core, go unmentioned, for it is rarely 
indeed that this piece is played so 
simply and with so perfect and beauti- 
ful a legato. & B & B 


The con of a 
St ¢ e height r- 


retative powers, W e maturity an 
ao that years bring, but also with 
ene and love of life at flood tide 


within him. This was understood, be- 
entien it was felt by the audience, 
whether or not the individual knew a 
erochet from a aver or the differ- 
ence between Schubert and Debussy. 
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Harmonicas Point Way to Music’s High-Road 


DETTE TE 


Pe TTT CL ee 


QDUUOOGLUOLLLGEA SAD AASULCOUTA TULARE 





NOTABLES JOIN THE CAMPAIGN FOR MUSICAL APPRECIATION BY THE HARMONICA ROUTE 


Chauncey M. Depew Celebrates His Ninetieth Birthday with a Tune on One of the More Elaborate Harmonicas, with Reeds Back and Front. 
N. Hoxie, Jr., Presenting a Gold Harmonica to General Butler, Director of Public Safety in Philadelphia. 
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Marriage, Was President of the Philadelphia Matinée Musicale 


ITH the speed with 
which crazes sweep the 
country, America has 
adopted harmonica play- 
ing as its latest sport. 
In the Boys’ Week cele- 
brations harmonica and marble con- 
tests go side by side; and in the Music 
Week festivities harmonica soloists 
and bands come out all over the 
country. It is not, however, like most 
such fancies, a passing vogue, brought 
about by peculiar chance. It is not 
a children’s toy suddenly adopted by 
their parents. It is the result of a 
well defined educational theory and 
an effort to train America’s musical 
ear. 

Proceeding on the doctrine, accepted 
in the more advanced schools, of teach- 
ing children to work through play, the 
sponsors of the harmonica movement 
are trying to teach musical appreciation 
through the harmonica. Albert N. Hoxie, 
Jr., who originated the plan in Phila- 
delphia, explains it. “A child,” he says, 
“wants to see immediate results. In 
learning a musical instrument there is 
a steady grind of practice and he can- 
not see beyond it. He is forced to play 
and he learns to hate music, rather than 
to love it, If however you show him that 
he can make tunes on a harmonica, he 
becomes more and more ambitious. He 
soon outgrows the harmonica. He wants 
something more difficult, because he en- 














joys it. Then he will, of his own accord, 
begin to study a serious instrument. 

“In our work in Philadelphia, we have 
several concrete examples of this. When 
we started preliminary work for the 
harmonica contest, this year, we ques- 
tioned those who competed last year and 
we discovered that 35 per cent of them 
had begun to study music. It was almost 
too good to be true. With all our high 
hopes for the results of our work we 
had never expected to see as quick a 
reaction. We do everything we can to 
interest the children in a serious study 
of music. For prizes at the contests we 
try to give musical instruments and 
when the boys have won them, their 
pride makes them learn to play them. 
Frank Kane, a Philadelphia youngster, 
was the runner-up in the contest last 
year. He was given a scholarship at 
the Coombs Conservatory and allowed to 
choose his instrument. He decided on a 
violin and it was presented to him by 
one of the daily papers. He has been 
studying all year and last month when 
the Harmonica Contest came around 
again he came out first. 


Developing Musical Taste 


“We proceed in our work gradually, 
but systematically. I have the coopera- 
tion and support of the Philadelphia 
public schools. I go about and organize 
harmonica bands. There are also or- 
chestras in most of the schools. The 
children work first to learn to play 
the harmonica so that they can join the 
band. When they have done that they 
are not satisfied. They want to be able 





to join the orchestra, so they learn an 
instrument and practice to compete for 
the orchestra.” 

The work is not limited to the public 
schools. Mr. Hoxie has carried it to 
the Home for Incurables, where there is 
an orchestra of boys in wheel chairs, 
and to the Home for the Blind. “Music 
means even more to them than it can 
to the normal healthy boy,’ Mr. Hoxie 
says. “They can keep their harmonicas 
under their pillows and play when they 
feel a little lonesome or depressed, and 
the blind children have, of course, extra- 
ordinarily sensitive ears. Their sense of 
rhythm is remarkable. They learn so 
quickly and they are so eager. It is 
one of the few diversions they can have. 
We are not limiting our work to the 
boys either, we are organizing the girls. 
in one school we have a band of 137 
girls, playing the harmonica, and we will 
get more.” 

The plans for next year are ambitious, 
but Mr. Hoxie’s enthusiasm and _ in- 
exhaustible energy will undoubtedly 
carry them through. He wants to or- 
ganize a harmonica band of 1000 players 
and teach them to play in four parts, 
to demonstrate not only the educational 


but the artistic value of the harmonica. 
Educational Value of Work 
It has both, says William Haussler, 


who organized the national harmonica 
campaign and is responsible for the de- 
velopment of the movement in New York. 
But the educational value he believes to 
be the more important. ‘“‘We don’t want 
to make any impossible claims for the 


At the Right Is Elizabeth Hood Latta Who, 
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The Second Photograph Shows Albert 
Until Her Recent 


harmonica” he declares. ‘‘We don’t pre- 
tend that it’s the musical instrument of 
the future, we don’t want any slogans 
placing the harmonica before the violin 
or the piano. Such pretensions are ob- 
viously ridiculous, but we do insist that 
the harmonica has its place in music. It 
develops musical appreciation, it encour- 
ages the study of music, and, most im- 
portant of all, it trains the ear. Very 
few people are born with perfect pitch, 
but it can be acquired. That is what the 
harmonica is helping to do. It is giving 
the children of the country a sense of 
accurate pitch. The harmonica is a reed 
instrument and its pitch is fixed. The 
children playing it and hearing it absorb 
the sense of pitch. 

“When they start playing instruments 
where they must fix the pitch, they re- 
tain the correct tone in their musical 
memory and play and sing in key. The 
chief difficulty in orchestral work, in 
the schools, is that the children play off 
key, and, although the ensemble work 
may be good for them, it is devastating 
to their audiences. In the harmonica 
bands, the children begin by playing by 
ear. They learn the correct pitch from 
the harmonica and when they begin to 
play the violin or the ’cello and go into 
the orchestra their sense of pitch is 
sufficiently developed and their musical 
appreciation heightened.” 

Mr. Haussler began his work in the 
New York schools in Junior High School 
No. 61, in the Bronx. The school, today, 
is probably the most musically advanced 


[Continued on page 24] 




















LOVETTE 


Pianist and Teacher 
A Master of Modern Pianoforte Principles 





What Rudolph Breithaupt, the celebrated Berlin teacher, 


said of Lovette: 





WASHINGTON, 


“I had studied for years and never heard a sensible solution for piano move- 
ments or a rational system until I met him.” 


SUMMER SESSION 


1728 N Street, N. W. 





STARTS JUNE 16, 1924 


NEW YORK, Carnegie Hall 
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“The Secretary” 


c/o Mrs. C. Babcock 
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FEDERATION MEETS IN PROVIDENCE, R.I. | 
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THOMAS VINCENT 


CATOR 


COMPOSER-PIANIST 


Acclaimed in New York Recital 
Aeolian Hall May 3rd. 


Before an audience which prac- 
tically filled Aeolian Hall, Thomas 
Vincent Cator, the well known 
California composer, presented a 
program of his compositions last 
Saturday night and received a 
splendid ovation from his critical 
auditors. ; 

Mr. Cator played his own piano 
works. His Sonata In Memoriam, 
which opened the program, at once 
demonstrated his ability as a com- 
poser of serious aims. The first 
movement is in the nature of a 
lament. It might be termed a slow, 


tonishingly vital piece of work. 
The first subject here is one of 
dignity, and this second subject is 
woven in many different ways with 
a skill that is undeniable. 

This sonata would be almost too 
dark at the end of a program, but 
coming as it did at the beginning 
its tragic effect was- deeply felt and 
keenly appreciated —Mrs. William 
Clay, Roslyn News. 

Of the many works of Mr. Cator “The Caravan” and “Ride of Godiva” seemed 
to be liked most by the audience.—New York American. 

Those who attended the recital by Thomas Vincent Cator, composer-pianist, and 
Jacob Gegna, violinist, at Aeolian Hall, were much impressed. Helen 
de Witt Jacobs displayed sympathy and understanding in her rendering of Mr. 
Cator’s violin compositions, particularly in “Starbreak,”’ a number worthy of a 
place on any artist’s program. } 

Juanita Tennyson, who has a rich lyric soprano voice, charmed with his 
Humming Bird,” and “Out of the Dawn.”—New York World. 

Mr. Cator played with much skill. His works seemed well written and not 
averse to melody, though not, at a first hearing, giving an impression of anything 
unusual.—New York Herald-Tribune. 

Thomas Vincent Cator, composer, gave a recital at Aeolian Hall, May 3, featur- 
ing some of his more recent works. 

[f the response of the audience was any indication of the appeal which several 
of his new songs present, it is a foregone conclusion that the trade will be hearing 
more about them in the near future.—New York Sheet Music News. 

Mr. Cator began the program by playing his Sonata In Memoriam, a rather 
lugubrious piece rising to moments of power. 

Miss Jacobs, with the composer at the piano, played the “Sea Lily,” dedicated 
to her, and “The Rope,” both music descriptive in character. 

Juanita Tennyson, also accompanied by Mr. Cator, sang two groups of his songs 
of which the “Clorinda Sings’ was one of the few familiar ones.—.W/usical 
America. , 
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Mrs. Caesar Misch Is Elected 
President—Local Clubs 


Present Programs 
By N. Bissell Pettis 
PROVIDENCE, May 17.—At the annual 
meeting of the Rhode Island State Feder- 
ation of Music Clubs, held here on May 
8, Mrs. Caesar Misch was elected presi- 


’ 


dent to succeed Mrs. George Hall, who 
has held the office for two successive 
years. Mrs. Misch is also the president 
of the Rhode Island Federation of 
Women’s Clubs and of the Rhode Island 
Woman’s Club, the largest club in the 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
She thus brings to the musical field a 
valuable experience. 

The heads of the three largest musical 


clubs of Providence were elected vice- 
presidents of the Federation. Mrs. Edgar 
J. Lownes, president of the Chopin Club, 
was chosen as first vice-president; Mrs. 
Dexter T. Knight, president of the 
Chaminade Club, second vice-president, 
and Mrs. Harold J. Gross, president of 


The Chopin Club, the largest and 
oldest musical club in New England and 
one of the oldest in the country, ob- 
served President’s Day in delightful 
fashion at the Biltmore Hotel on May 1. 
The chief feature was a luncheon, at- 
tended by a majority of the more than 
500 members of the club, and several 
guests, among whom were Kenneth L. 
Clark, of the National Bureau for the 
Advancement of music; Mrs. G. W. H. 
Ritchie of New York, honorary presi- 
dent and formerly president of the club. 
Also, Mrs. Frederick L. Milliken, presi- 
dent of the Plymouth district of the 
Massachusetts Federation; Mrs. George 
Hail, president of the Rhode Island 


Federation; Mrs. Anne Gilbreth Cross, 
head of the ladies’ advisory board of 
the Providence Art Club, in charge of 
the music, and Lucy Marsh Gordon, the 
soloist of the day. Mrs. Edgar J. 
Lownes, president, presided, and intro- 
duced the after luncheon speakers. Mr. 
Clark spoke on National Music Week. 
The program was given by Lucy Marsh 
Gordon, vocalist, and the Chopin . Club 
Women’s Chorus of twenty-five voices, 
directed by John B. Archer. Another 
feature was the playing of Mrs. Ella 
Ball Battey, violinist, and pupil of Leo- 
pold Auer. 

,At the annual meeting of the Chopin 
Club, held at the home of the president, 
Mrs. Edgar J. Lownes, on May 9, Mrs. 
Lownes was chosen president for the 
fourth consecutive year. Other officers 
chosen were: first vice-president, Mrs. 
Walter A. Peck; second vice-president, 
Mrs. Lucy Marsh Gordon; third vice- 
president, Mrs. Gilbert C. Carpenter; 
secretary, Lillian Louise Simester; as- 
sistant secretary, Gladys Carpenter; 
treasurer, Mrs. Frederick S. Sibley; 
librarian, Susie B. Kochan; directors to 
board, Mrs. Geneva Jefferds Chapman 
and Mrs. Harrie E. MacGregor; direc- 
tors to State Federation, Mrs. Helen G. 
Thompson and Charlotte Presel. 


Island School of Design, recently. The 
annual spring concert of this club is 
always given for the benefit of some 
local charity. On this occasion the pro- 
ceeds were given to the student loan fund 
of the club. 

Helen Hogan, organist of the Centra! 
Congregational Church and one of the 
leading organists of New England, 
sailed for Europe on the S. S. America on 
Saturday, May 11. She will be abroad 
for sixteen months, during which time 
she will study and give recitals in Paris, 
London and Rome. For the last two 
summers Miss Hogan has substituted for 
the French organist, Joseph Bonnet, at 
the Church of St. Eustace in Paris. 





MANKATO HOLDS FESTIVAL 





Visiting Artists Assist Local Clubs in 
Program Series 


MANKATO, MINN., May  17.—The 
second annual spring music festival was 
opened Thursday evening, May 8, with 
a concert by the Orpheus Club and 
Woman’s Glee Club, under the direction 
of Mrs. H. A. Patterson. The soloists 
were Gilbert Ross, violinist, and Ethyl 
Hayden, soprano. On Friday afternoon, 
choruses of children sang under the 


LIEURANCE VISITS WICHITA 


1500 Persons Hear Concert of Indian 


Music—Musical Club Meets 


WICHITA, KAN., May 17.—Thurlow 
Lieurance and his company, consisting 
of Edna Woolley Lieurance, mezzo- 
soprano, and Edward U. Powell and 
George B,. Tack, flautists, entertained an 
audience of at least 1500 persons in th: 
high school auditorium, with American 
Indian music and lore. The entertain- 
ment was under the auspices of the City 
Teachers’ Association, and was given to 
raise funds for the organ to be installed 


Other Criticisms and Comments direction of Adelaide Linnell, Helen in the auditorium in recognition of the 
CARI wor Campbell and Etta M. Young. Groups faithful services of Jessie L. Clark. 
SAN FRANCISCO of solos were sung by Agnes Rast- The Wichita Musical Club enjoyed on: 


When I reached the music room of the Palace Hotel, Mme. Chapin-Woodworth 
was singing his setting of Anna Rozilla Crever’s lines “To a Huming Bird.” The 
poem is a tissue of verbal iridescence, and the same phrase will not inaptly express 
Mr. Cator’s music. He thinks orchestrally, dwelling with obvious fondness on all 


Snyder, mezzo contralto; Louis Klebba, 
tenor, and Rollin Pease, baritone. In 
the evening, “Faust” was sung in con- 
cert form by the chorus of 150 and the 


of the most interesting meetings of the 
season in MacDowell Hall at the high 
school recently. The program was under 
the direction of Mrs. C. J. Staker and 


manner of tonal sublimations and refinements. If this were all, the composer soloists of the previous concerts, with the Mrs. Harry Sturm and consisted of 
would be only one of a generation of pianistic impressionists. But he is more addition of Glen Shoemaker as Valentine. piano solos by Frances Fritzlen, and 
than that. Witness his charming “Ride of Godiva,” in which the Saxon princess Miss Hayden and Mrs. Rast-Snyder did several numbers by a double quartet, 
makes her palfrey curvet and prance and caracol with a dainty prettiness which some beautiful singing as Marguerite composed of Marcia Higginson, Leone 
took my fancy completely in thrall. The patent and delightful fact is that Mr. and Siebel. The performance was di- Davidson, Mrs. Leon Dodson, Mrs 
a Sparel apiatatias to say and a charming way of saying it.—Redfern Mason, rected by Mrs. Patterson. An excellent Ray Swartwood, Mrs. Harvey Grace, 

; orchestra of twenty pieces assisted. Mrs. John Wood, Mrs. Howard Kohn, 


The SOUL OF SEQUOIA outdoes the stage. The vast cathedral halls 
lend themselves especially to sonorous and majestic music rather than to lighter 


The festival ends an unusually suc- 
cessful season during which the Man- 


and Mrs. Charles Staker, who sang sev 
eral numbers. The Classical Trio, com 


and more delicate harmonies. Male choruses, “The Hymn to the Sequoias,” sung k ic C ’ . er 
a - ~~ : ‘gps Degas, ato Music Club, the Teachers’ College ‘ances Fr ano; Laur: 
by Margaret, Harvey, the contralto of wonder tone, and the placing of many of seal ‘thers presented leadi artists : er posed of Frances Fritsien, oe ey 
the principaf lyrics in the lower register, gave force and strength to the telling tT teas spy pieny  ~ algaag 2. hoe: cag, la Jackman, violin, and Flora Bennett Hay, 
ET Seat en ee ee . : 5 5 musical organizations. Violinists heard  ’¢el]] ras also heard. Mrs. R. L. Big 
work of the young composer.—The Examwmer. rere Sascl Jacobinoff. Emil Telmanvi COMO, WAS SISO ROAIG, WES, . Li. Ug 
He begins a Debussy. *Iwere well to be a Mozart first. I feei that Mr. Cator pate foe Te wo r f alli -awenoeen gart gave two readings, and Master 
Se tae | ; ec Regen ie), ae and Fritz eisler; 2 ’eellist i : ave as ‘ “ 
has much music in his soul to be more simply expressed (referring to “Clorinda g Kad tz Rreisier; ¢ Ae Vy gece Osborn gave a soprano solo. 
Sykora, and the pianists, Olga Steeb and T. L. KREBs. 


Sings” ).—IlValter Anthony, The Chronicle. 
Mr. Cator’s individuality. | find inspiration in 
“Clorinda Sings !”—Nordica, on her last American tour. 


LOS ANGELES 


The Sonata In Memoriam is a very interesting study in the first two movements. 
Mr. Cator’s “Tone-etchings of Carmel” are intensely interesting descrip- 
tive pieces.—Florence Knisely, The Express. 

The third movement is the best. It has rhapsodic moments (referring to the 
sonata ).—Shallert, The Times. 

Mr. Cator’s sonata is not a sonata at all! 
Review. 

A fine piece of music is Mr. Cator’s song, “The Kiss.”’ 
utterance.—A. Walter Kramer in Musical America. 

Miss Gentle has a fresh voice that met the demands of her most dramatic songs. 
Sc The audience liked her best in Chadwick’s “Ballad of Trees and the 
Master,” Thomas Vincent Cator’s “To Ramona,” and Rebikoff’s “Kityanka,” or 
the “Chinese Girl.”—New York Times. 


STEINWAY PIANO USED 
Address, Chalet des Lacs, Roslyn, N. Y. 
Management: Standard Booking Office, 17 E. 42nd St., New York 


songs possess singing his 


Bruno Ussher, Pacific Coast Musical 


It is an impassioned 














William Lindsay. The singers were 
Lucy Gates, Irene Pavloska, Josephine 
Lucchese, Forrest Lamont, Virgilio Laz- 
zari, Charles Norman Granville, Ray- 
mond Koch and Robert Ringling. Con- 
certs were given by the Minneapolis 
Symphony, Henri Verbrugghen, con- 
ductor; Sousa’s Band of eighty-five men, 
the Flonzaley Quartet, and the Rhonda 
Welsh Male Choir. 


NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y.—The Treble 
Clef Chorus gave a successful concert 
at St, Paul’s Community House on May 
5. An interesting program of works by 
Beach, Dett, Brahms, Schubert, Elgar 
and Mozart was given with fine tone 
and balance of ensemble. Jan Wolanek, 
violinist, and Dr. T. Racyzinski, pianist, 
were the soloists. Marguerite Cox was 
the accompanist and Mary M. Kain, con- 
ductor. 





Iowa Musician Appointed Supervisor in 
Bethlehem, Pa., Schools 


Sioux City, IowA, May 17.—Prof 
George E, Hubbard, for the past thre: 
years director of the school of music at 
the Morningside College Conservatory 
has accepted the position of director o! 
music in the public schools of Bethlehem, 
Pa. Professor Hubbard will direct fiv 
assistants in three junior high school: 
and twenty-four grade schools, besides 
the senior high school. He founded th« 
Morningside Symphony in 1921 and has 
been its active director since. He als: 
organized the instrumental and violi! 
class work in the Morningside schools 
and has directed the choirs of Trinity 
Lutheran Ghurch and Mount Sinai Tem 
ple during the past year. 

GEORGE SMEDAL. 
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ie “ - . a Pe 7 | 
> poo on la the Monday Morning Musical Club, third © The Monday Morning Music Club, of 
ment is quite brief, seemingly in vice-president. Natalie Southard, super- which Mrs. Harold J. Gross, daughter E 
retrospective mood, the harmonic visor of music in the public schools, was of Senator Le Baron B. Colt, is presi- ° 
structure being both original and chosen recording secretary of the State dent, scored a great success in its an- 
alluring. The Maestoso, which Federation, and George A. Freeman, nual concert, given by members of the 
closes the sonata, is a big and as- treasurer. Club in Memorial Hall of the Rhode 
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ROUMANIAN VIOLINIST 


BOSTON HERALD 
“A highly proficient violinist.” 


CHICAGO EVENING AMERICAN 


Ki | “fle is a personality, but he is first and last a very 
Ki | good violinist. His playing has the grace and suavity 
and elegance, the sweetness of tone and refinement of 
Bi | phrasing that distinguish the art of his compeers, 
§) | THIBAUD AND SPALDING, FOR _ IN. 
B | STANCE, together with the same platform distinc- 
tion and poise.” 





CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


“He brought forth a rich, warm and full tone, which 
( | Aad depth and quality, and in the prelude in E major 
by Bach, he gave an exhibition of technical dexterity, 
lightness and brilliance of style.” 





CHICAGO POST 


“Barozzt made his first Chicago appearance last eve- 
ning, and proved himself an excellent violinist. His 
tone was good, his technique clean and he played with 
comprehension of the music.” 


Management 


HAENSEL & JONES 


Aeolian Hall, New York 
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AINING operatic experience in Amer- 

ica is not such an impossible task as 
many would have us believe, in the opin- 
ion of Grace Yeager, American contralto. 
A year ago Miss Yeager was a student 
of singing in New York, with a record of 
several successful concerts in the Middle 
West. Today she is a full-fledged opera 
singer, with more than a dozen réles in 
her répertoire, in most of which she has 
appeared on the stage. What she has 
done others can do, she declares, but too 
many, she believes, scorn the opportunity 
to join a company second to the largest 
in the country. For her part, she pre- 
fers to begin where the opportunity of- 
fers and mount the ladder a step at a 
time, rather than seek to obtain a place 
for which experience has not fitted her. 
It is better to be a small star than a 
comet, she says, for the comet soon burns 
itself out! 

“IT do not believe there is the great lack 
of opportunity for operatic training in 
this country one hears about,” said Miss 
Yeager. “There are small opera com- 
panies starting up every year in which 
young singers could find employment, but 
they are too much afraid that a small 
engagement would injure their chances 
of ever being engaged at the Metropoli- 
tan, which is the goal of almost every 
student. I am a great believer in work, 
and it has been my experience that if I 
keep my mind on the artistic aspect, I do 
not long lack a proper avenue for ex- 
pression.” 

Miss Yeager might well pin her faith 
to such a philosophy, for it seems to have 
carried her thus far successfully. That 
she is more interested in art than in 
opera is shown in the fact that when Mr. 
De Feo offered her an engagement to 
sing with his company in Toronto last 
fall, she not only knew no operatic role, 
but had never thought seriously of sing- 
ing in opera. She was more concerned in 
developing herself and her voice than in 
making definite plans for a career, and 
she says that she never knew how much 
she owed to those first two and a half 
years of nothing but scale work, until 
she undertook the task of preparing some 
ten roles in almost as many weeks. 

Returning to New York at the end of a 
short season in Toronto, where she sang 
Azucena in “Trovatore” and Lola in 
“Cavalleria,” Miss Yeager soon had an- 
other opportunity to prove ‘..e truth of 
her theory. It was not long before she 
had a summons from Fortune Gallo of 
the San Carlo Opera Company. He 
needed a contralto for his All-Star Com- 
pany and would she join the organiza- 


Comet, Says Grace Yeager 
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Grace Yeager, American Contralto 
tion at once? Fortunately, she said, she 
was to sing the same réles which she had 
sung in Toronto, proving that the ex- 
perience gained was a decided asset. 
“Those who think they are too good to 
begin in a small way will never know 
what wealth of experience they have 
missed by not singing with a company on 
tour. It is a wonderful education to 


appear before so many different audi- 
ences in so many different cities and 
under such varied circumstances. Such 


an experience cannot help but make one 
a better artist, for it brings him closer to 
the people and makes him more anxious 
to do his best. Mr. Gallo is doing a won- 
derful thing, not only for the country in 
making it familiar with many f the 
operas, but in making it possible for 
many singers to gain experience in a 
company that puts on really worth-while 
opera. Our company was, for the most 
part, congenial, and one could not wish 
for a more uncomplaining person than 
Mme. Miura, who headed the troupe.” 

Much as Miss Yeager enjoys singing 
in opera, she does not plan to devote all 
her time to it, but will resume her activi- 
ties in concert, for which she is prepar- 
ing’ new programs. She has already ap- 
peared in several recitals since the clos- 
ing of her season in opera and is now 
being booked by Mollie Croucher for a 
series of engagements for next fall. 

HAL CRAIN. 





Feast of Sacred Music as Society 
of St. Gregory Convenes in Toronto 


[Continued from page 6] 


and laymen. Mgr. Manzetti brought 
out the fact that only modal accompani- 
ment could be deemed worthy of the 
Chant and any suggestion of chromatic 
tendencies or modernism could be 
deemed only an artistic anachrénism. Not 
only were rules and regulations given 
for the proper procedure in this question 
of accompaniment, but rules were out- 
lined according to scientific principles 
and aesthetic formulas regarding the 
classic polyphony. 

Another paper read during this ses- 
sion was “Sacred Music in Its Modern 
Form or in the Modern Tonalities,” by 
J. McGrath of Syracuse, N. Y. Mr. 
McGrath brought out the relationship 
between the art form of the ancients 
and the moderns. He drew a sharp line 
between the faddists and the _ solid 
writers who considered the particular 
purpose of church music and wrote the 
modern Mass with due regard for the 
traditional form, adapting the never 
materials and harmonic devices with 
discretion and with due regard for the 
purpose which sacred music was sup- 
posed to serve. 

Nicola A. Montani, director of the 
Palestrina Choir of Philadelphia and the 
Paulist Choir of New York, read a paper 
on the training of the boy voice accord- 
ing to rational methods. Mr. Montani 
disagreed with the English system of 


boy voice training and cited as evidence 
of the weakness of the Cathedral system 
the fact that no great singer had ever 
been developd through the use of this 
“Koo” or falsetto style, as he termed it. 
He asserted that the so-called “head 
voice” cited so frequently by the authori- 
ties and writers of text books was not 
a head voice in the generally accepted 
term, but was purely a falsetto soft 
palate tone which any boy could acquire 
by merely humming or hooting. He 
gave examples of head quality and 
falsetto tone and illustrated the differ- 
ence between the hard palate resonance 
used by all great singers and the soft 
palate falsetto tones used by the advo- 
cates of the English system 

The election of officers closed the busi- 


ness meeting, which was held in the 
afternoon. With the exception of the 
treasurer, the former officers were 
elected. Dr. J. A. Boylan, D. D., the 
former treasurer, who resigned on ac- 
count of the press of duties, was suc- 


ceeded by George Fischer of New York. 


Mr. Fischer is the president of the 
Music Publishers’ Association and has 
been prominently identified with the 
work of church music reform, having 
been a member of the Society of St. 
Gregory since its organization. A 
banquet at the Carls-Rite Hotel closed 
the convention. The next meeting of 
the society will probably be held in 


Chicago in 1926. 
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A RARE CHANCE FOR: ARTISTS 


OUNG artists should be doubly keen to enter 

and gain first place in the Stadium concerts 
this year, for a rich prize awaits the successful 
contestant. The artist given first place in the 
hearings for soloists with the New York Phil- 
harmonic at the Stadium this summer will also 
be presented in a New York recital next autumn. 
Thus the door of opportunity is thrown wide open 
to musicians, the most obscure of whom has an 
equal chance to capture the laurel. The winner 
will find some sharp boulders cleared from his path 
in his struggle for fame. To appear as soloist 
with the Philharmonic at the Stadium is an envi- 
able distinction, but in addition to be presented 
expense-free in a New York recital with the seal 
of the Stadium Concert Committee’s approval is 
an even rarer advantage. 

Artists will recognize this as a chance meriting 
their utmost efforts and will—if they are wise— 
prepare themselves religiously for the tests. This 
summer should bring a far better showing than 
last, when only one artist was adjudged worthy of 
a solo appearance. The standards drawn are 
naturally high, but there should be at least a dozen 
younger musicians with the requisite gifts and 
training to win a Stadium hearing. As has been 
said before, it is an opportunity that no earnest 
artist can afford to pass by. 


a 
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OUR AUDIENCES’ FOIBLES 


UDOLPH POLK makes an unflattering com- 
parison between the attitudes of concert audi- 
ences here and abroad. In this country, the Ameri- 
can violinist observes, audiences still “buy by 
name,” flock to hear the reigning favorites; in 
Europe the first consideration is the program. 
“That,” he declares in an interview published in 


last week’s issue of MUSICAL AMERICA, “is the test 





of a music-lover. When America begins to take an 
interest in programs, to insist on good music as 
well as finished playing, then she will be a musical 
nation. Musicians will not be able to repeat the 
same banal overworked pieces year after year. If 
they do, they will play to empty seats. The sym- 
phony orchestras will have to vary their programs. 
We can’t say that America is a musical country 
because all the artists are here or because we have 
more concerts than any other country in the world. 
We go to hear people play, not what they play.” 

The unfortunate part of this indictment is that 
it is true. Our celebrities are kings and can do no 
wrong. It is not that we really prefer trashy music 
to fine, but that we accept inferior things grate- 
fully from a famous soloist and return hungrily for 
more. The American concert-goer must learn to 
discriminate. He must realize that a Bach sonata 
played in musicianly fashion by an earnest artist 
is infinitely more worthwhile than a “Souvenir de 
Russie,” even though tossed off by the world’s 
leading fiddler. 

On the subject of an American winning recogni- 
tion in his own country, Mr. Polk inclines to an 
optimistic viewpoint. “It is difficult to be an Ameri- 
can in America,” he says, “but it is possible to suc- 
ceed in spite of it. You have to prove your mettle, 
but it can be done.” We imagine that this country 
is none so different from Europe in this respect. 
A great American artist can and does win his way 
in America. It may take longer, but that will not 
daunt the determined musician. He will know how 
to break down snobbery and prejudice. 


MR. GATT’S PROGRAM 


R. GATTI-CASAZZA’S statement, issued on 
iV the eve of his departure for Europe, confirms 
the program of novelties previously published and 
adds a delectable item in the form of Stravinsky’s 
“Petroushka.” That strange Russian ballet richly 
merits revival. Several years have passed since 
its bizarre beauties have been savored here, and ad- 
mirers of Stravinsky are keen to renew acquaint- 
ance with this, one of his most characteristic 
works. 

There will be general rejoicing that three Ameri- 
can artists have been added to the personnel. The 
Metropolitan is an American house, supported from 
boxes to topmost balcony by Americans. It is right 
that our dramatic singers, who increase in num- 
bers and mature musically with the passing of time, 
should receive liberal representation on the list of 
new artists. This year three out of a total of 
seven new singers are Americans. It is a matter 
for congratulation on all sides. In general, Mr. 
Gatti’s program is one to gladden the discriminat- 
ing opera-goer. It is rich both in the novel and 
the classic, applying the latter term to such master- 
pieces as “Rheingold,” “G6tterdimmerung,” ‘Fal- 
staff” and “Pelléas et Mélisande.” The prospect 
opened up is indeed a rare one. 
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AN AMERICAN WINS 


HE coveted Berkshire Festival Prize, given 

annually by Mrs. Frederick Shurtleff Coolidge 
for the best chamber-music work, has this year 
been awarded for the first time to a native Ameri- 
can. To Wallingford Riegger goes the honor, and 
the $1,000 award, for his setting of Keats’ “La 
Belle Dame sans Merci.” Frederick Jacobi, also 
a well-known American composer, was awarded 
Honorable Mention. 

The cause of native music is materially furthered 
by the result of this important competition. It 
proves that our creative musicians can hold their 
own, and on occasion a little more, in international 
tests of this kind. Twelve different countries con- 
tributed a total of 106 compositions to the latest 
Berkshire competition, and, while America pre- 
sumably sent in a majority of scores, it was no 
mean feat to nose out eleven foreign lands. Europe 
has “traditions”; it would seem that we are rapidly 
creating those desirable imponderables for our- 
selves. It is possible, without conceit or chauvin- 
ism, to feel a glow of satisfaction over the outcome 
of this contest. 
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RTURO TOSCANINI has crowned an amazing 

career by his direction of “Nerone”’ at the 
Scala. The task was a labor of love: Boito was 
his friend, and it was the composer’s expressed 
wish that when “Nerone” finally reached the stage 
it should be under the baton of Toscanini. The 
latter drew heavily upon his reserves of nervous 








force, threw himself with characteristic ardor into 


the colossal work. He has never been a man to 
begrudge his genius or energies when an opera 
engaged his sympathies. Again he has triumphed, 
and this time on a grander scale than ever before. 
It is a fitting sequence that, with Puccini and 
Mascagni, this Napoleon of the baton is being 
named a Senator by the King of Italy. 
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American Composers in Entente Cordiale 


A conference between two native composers recently 
brought together two “Charleses” of American music— 
Charles Gilbert Spross (left) and Charles Wakefield 
Cadman. The former passed an afternoon at Mr. Cad- 
man’s home, “Sycamore Nook,” in Los Angeles, where 
its owner spends a part of every year in composition. 
Mr. Spross recently concluded a concert tour as asso- 
ciate artist with Anna Case, in the course of which he 
visited the Far West and Honolulu. 


Fleta—An unusual honor recently came to Migue! 
Fleta, the popular young tenor of the Metropolitan 
Opera, when the Cross of Alfonso XII was personally 
presented to him by Primo De Rivera, president of the 
Spanish Directorate. Mr. Fleta, since his return to 
Europe for the summer, has been acclaimed in his op- 
eratic appearances in Madrid and other cities. 


Sundelius—A new débutante in motion-picture ranks 
is Marie Sundelius, soprano of the Metropolitan. The 
artist has not impersonated any of the colorful hero- 
ines of this medium, but moving pictures of her in 
private life have been taken under the supervision of 
Cron Strom of the Viking Film Company of Sweden, 
who is now visiting America. These will be shown in 
a series of “shots” of pr»minent Swedish-Americans to 
be exhibited in the theaters of Sweden. 


Barozzi—A fine Stradivarius dated 1733 is the prop- 
erty of Socrate Barozzi, Rumanian violinist. It came 
into the artist’s possession from the collection of Albert 
Hill of London, a prominent English expert in these 
instruments, who in turn had acquired it from a Hol- 
land family. It had been in the Dutch owner’s home 
for more than a century. Mr. Barozzi will visit Lon- 
don in June, when he will be the guest of Mr. Hill. He 
will return to the United States next season for another 
tour. 

Kindler—The ups and downs of concert-giving re- 
quire what in popular language is sometimes referred 
to as a “stiff upper lip,” according to. Hans Kindler, 
’cellist. The affable artist was asked by an interviewer 
what was most essential to a “platform presence,” and 
he answered without hesitation: “The only manners a 
concert artist needs to cultivate are those which would 
be accepted in a drawing-room. I advise everyone who 
gives concerts in public to cultivate a sense of humor, 
though. It certainly helps one to get over the rough 
places!” 

Mellish—An advocate of singing in English is found in 
Mary Mellish, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera, who 
adds her protest to those heard before anent the im- 
pression that the vernacular is a second-rate medium 
for song. “The time has come for this worn-out idea 
to be put on the shelf,” she says. “English is not the 
easiest language to sing by any means, but it is a beau- 
tiful language and it is unsurpassed in variety and 
expressiveness. One reason it has been so little appre- 
ciated is that it has been so badly sung. How often 
have we heard an American singing better in Italian 
than in his native tongue!” 

Easton—The versatile Florence Easton has gained 
new laurels in the part of Carmen at the Metropolitan 
in the last two seasons, so that it is interesting to note 
that she told a Cleveland interviewer recently that she 
has sung it in at least two languages. Her first public 
performance of the réle was at the City Theater in 
Hamburg, when she and her husband, Francis Maclen- 
nan, tenor, were singing there some years ago. “It was 
because of an emergency that I did,” she relates, “for 
the manager came to me one day and said that the 
people were clamoring for the work, and he would have 
to ask me to sing it!” After that Mme. Easton re- 
learned it in French in four days. 
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Point and C ount erp ont 
By Cantus Firraus. Jr. 


Titles We Have Met 


HE decline of the Opus Number set in somewhere about the time of 
the Wagnerian Uprising, and at last reports the old digit was doing very 
poorly indeed. Since titles have become so popular, the supply is in some 





danger of being exhausted. 


It might not be a bad idea, as an English writer 


recently suggested, to open an office where the available number remaining 
—as well as a few slightly shopworn ones—might be arranged in alpha- 
betical order for the convenience of composers. 


The ranks of the animal-titles have 
been pretty well thinned out by now. 
The butterflies have been particularly 
depleted — what with Etudes, Piano 
Suites and Display Pieces all going under 
this alias. The Bumble Bees are not 
much better, and of the birds there are 
at the most only two or three—such as 
the unmusical roc and condor—remain- 
ing. Coloratura sopranos are largely re- 
sponsible for the sparseness of wrens, 
larks and nightingales—to say nothing 
of the thrush and the phenix—among 
the title subjects, 


~ * ok 
NE solution is to go in for the Pro- 
saic Objects. The French Group of 
Six has been rhapsodizing sardonically 


about soft-boiled eggs and rubber boots. 
On this side of the water “The Toupee 
That Will Never Turn Gray” might pro- 
vide a Sentimental Touch and “Tax Re- 
turns Never Tell” might prove gently 
humorous. While on the subject of the 
prosaic, we think that a few ditties de- 
voted to the praises of father might even 
things up in a decade when the mater- 
nal side of the house has been some- 
what oversung. Other suitable subjects 
would be: 

“When Rosey Plays the Radi-O!” 

“The Still in the Cellar Will Sizzle No 
More.” 

“Since Grandma Took to Tangoing, We 
Have a Vacant Chair.” 

* * * 


Partnership 


SHARP bon mot is attributed to 


Moriz Rosenthal anent an artist in 
the public eye who possesses a shrewd 
representative. 





“Between the agent’s musicianship,” 
he said, “and the artist’s business ability 
they ought to do pretty well!” 


OK * “ 
False to the Tradition 


NLY a few days ago a youth named 
Enrico Caruso was haled before a 
Brooklyn magistrate. His offense was 


not heinous. It read, “Obstructing the 
sidewalk with seven others.” (They hap- 
pened to be throwing dice.) The culprit 
protested that he was no relative of the 
late tenor, and for his commendable mod- 
esty was released with a suspended sen- 
tence. 

The judge gave the following sage ad- 
vice: “I would suggest that you pur- 
chase some records of the famous singer 
whose name you bear and in future spend 
your time at home listening to them.” 

* * * 


Proverbs of Philharmonicus 


OOK not on the diva’s nose when it is 
red. 
A minute-long trill 
rubies, 
Love your brother-violinist as yourself. 
Pianists come and pianists go, but the 
metronome runs on forever. 
Beware the strange impresario: his 
house is the house of debt. 
Of the making of orchestras there is 
no end. 
“Pathétique” Symphony performances 
never come singly. 
Every Wagnerian tenor has his day. 
Don’t lock the instrument trunk after 
the saxophone is stolen. 


is better than 
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Sign Your Letters! 


ERIODICALLY, the Question Box 


Editor has to remind correspondents 
to sign their letters. The Editor now has 
on file about a dozen letters which must 
remain unanswered because their writers 
have signed merely initials or have not 
given any address. Names and ad- 
dresses are insisted upon merely as evi- 
dence of the good faith of the corre- 
spondent and are never published. In 
some cases letters have to be answered 
personally, since the information sought 
is of insufficient general interest or in- 
volves too much detail to warrant publi- 
cation in this department. 

> 9 9 


The Chevé Method 


Question Box Editor: 

What is the Chevé Method? M. C. 

Chester, Pa., May 18, 1924. 

The Chevé, or the Galin-Paris-Chevé, 
System is a method of teaching sight- 
singing in which the beginners are 
taught to read from numerals instead of 
notes. The numerals are used merely as 
written symbols referring to the tonic, 
the solfa syllables being sung. 

7 9 9 


“In the Gloaming”’ 


Question Box Editor: 

What is the significance of the words, 
“In the Gloaming” in the song of that 
name? Is there any actual or traditional 
situation out of which the words arose? 

. M. D. 

Nicollet, Minn., May 16, 1924. 


The word “gloaming” is indigenous to 
Scotland and northern England and 
comes from the Anglo-Saxon “glomung,” 
meaning “twilight.” “Gloaming” also 
means “melancholy,” so, in the sona it 


NLY queries of general interest can be published in this department. 
AMERICA will also reply when necessary through individual letters. 
of strictly personal concern, such as intimate questions concerning contemporary 





MUSICAL 
Matters 


Communications must bear the name and address of the writer, not for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. Address Editor, The Question Boz. 





might be taken to mean a time when one 
was feeling melancholy, probably at twi- 


light. 
> 9 9 


The Chief of the Orchestra 


Question Box Editor: 

In speaking of the person at the head 
of an orchestra, which term is preferable, 
“conductor,” “director” or “leader”? 

E. S. 

Tampa, Fla., May 17, 1924. 

Either “conductor” or “leader” is bet- 
ter than “director,” as this last term is 
ulso used for members of the board con- 
trolling the business arrangements of the 


organization. 
7 9 9 


The Counter-Tenor 


Question Box Editor: 

Will you please tell me the meaning of 
the term “counter-tenor”? PP. kn 

Gambier, Ohio, May 16, 1924. 

The “counter-tenor” is the falsetto 
male voice spoken of in male choirs as 


the “alto.” 
9 9 9 


Starting Sight-Reading 
Question Box Editor: 

At what age is it possible to teach a 
child sight-reading? J.S. 

Helena, Mont., May 16, 1924. 

This depends to a large extent upon 
the child, but if he is interested, four or 
five years would not be too young. Inci- 
dentally, the earlier they start the easier 


it is for them later on. 
7 9 9 


Messa di Voce 
Question Box Editor: 
Does the term, “Messa di voce,” refer 


in any way to tone placement? D. 
Eureka, IJI., May 17, 1924. 
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Steinway ! 


Three-score 


noblest sentiment. 
propriate. 


erate price. 


nearest you. 





Branches in Landon, 
Louisville, Ky.; Indianapolis, 


No. It is simply an Italian term mean- 
ing a vocal tone attacked softly, swelled 
out to a fortissimo and diminished again 
to piano. 


7 2% 
Books on Irish Music 


Question Box Editor: 
Please recommend some books on Irish 


music. i, an Ee 
New York City, May 18, 1924. 
“Trish Folk Music,” by F. O'Neill; 


“Historical Memoirs of the Irish Bards,” 
by J. C. Walker; “Irish Music and Irish 
Scales,” by D. Macdonald; “A History of 


STEINWAY 


OW the memory thrills at the music of the 
It stirs thoughts of the long- 
ago years when, even as now, the songs of the 
heart were enriched by its exquisite tones. 


years ago, 
Steinway was the ideal piano. In many a family, 
the Steinway which grandmother played is to-day 
a cherished possession—its durability a tribute to 
superior craftsmanship. 


Consider the Steinway as a gift to wife or 
daughter or sister—an enduring evidence of the 
Nothing could be more ap- 
Consider, too, that this marvelous 
piano can be conveniently purchased at a mod- 


Illustrated literature, describing the various 
styles of Steinway pianos, will be sent free, 
with prices and name of the Steinway dealer 


STEINWAY & SONS 


STEINWAY HALL 


107-109 E. FOURTEENTH ST. 
NEW YORK 





Cincinnati, 
Ind.; Charleston and Huntington, 


W. Va., and represented by the foremest dealers thronghout the 










even as now, the 



























Dayton and Columbus, Ohio; 






Irish Music,” by W. H. G. Flood; “Dis- 
tinctive Characteristics of Ancient Irish 
Melody,” by J, C. Culwick. 

a 


Joining the Union 


Question Box Editor: 

1. Does one have to be an American 
citizen to belong to the Musicians’ Union? 
2. What does it cost to join? A.S. B. 

Brooklyn, May 17, 1924. 

1. You must at least have your first 
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papers. 2. Fifty dollars down and 
eight dollars a year. 
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Meta Schumann 
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ETA SCHUMANN, soprano, accom- 


panist, composer, was born in 
Minneapolis and obtained her general 
education in the 

grade and high 

schools ther e. 


From the age of 
four until she was 
ten she played the 
piano by ear, 
achieving consider- 
able facility. When 
ten years old she 
was taught by her 
father, who was an 
accomplished ama- 
teur, and shortly 
after she began 
lessons with Gus- 
tavus Johnson, 





with whom she re-. 


Meta Schumann 


mained for six 
years. At sixteen 
Miss Schumann began the study of sing- 
ing with Mme. Mastinelli, a pupil of 
Lamperti, with whom she remained for 
seven years. During this time she also 
held the solo position at the First Bap- 
tist Church, sang in numerous recitals 
and taught piano and singing. In July, 
1909, Miss Schumann went to London, 
where she became a pupil of John Acton, 
also a Lamperti pupil, supporting herself 
in the meantime by accompanying in the 


studio of Olga Léwenthal. She appeared 
in oratorio and concert in London and 
vicinity. She returned to the United 
States in 1913 and settled in Minneapo- 
lis again, singing with the St. Paul Sym- 
phony under Walter Henry Rothwell, 
touring with the University Symphony 
of the University of Minnesota and giv- 
ing joint recitals with Cornelius van 
Vliet. In 1915 Miss Schumann moved to 
New York and was immediately engaged 
for the choir of the St. Nicholas Re- 
formed Church, later singing at the First 
Dutch Reformed Church in Brooklyn, 
which position she won over seventy-five 
applicants, holding the position for five 
years. She appeared as soloist with the 
Russian Symphony and also sang Cole- 
ridge-Taylor’s “Hiawatha,” under Arthur 
Hallam, in Schenectady, learning the 
work at twenty-four hours’ notice. A 
concert of her compositions was given in 
Chickering Hall in 1915. She has also 
sung in special church services and ora- 
torio and with the Goldman Band at 
Columbia. Miss Schumann has toured 
as accompanist with Birgit Engell, Elena 
Gerhardt, George Meader, Pavel Ludikar 
and Dusolina Giannini. Several of her 
songs are used by prominent concert art- 
ists, “Thou Immortal Night” being espe- 
cially popular. Miss Schumann makes 
her home in New York and divides her 
time between the teaching of singing and 
coaching besides accompanying. 
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Campaign for Big Symphony Fund 


MUL) Wil 


[Continued from page 1] 





played the numbers of the music memory 
contest, directed by Mabelle Glenn and 
sponsored by the Mu Phi Epsilon 
sorority. Four hundred children made 
perfect scores out of the 1200 who par- 
ticipated. The general average of grades 
was high. 

An evening concert by the same or- 
ganization was the last event of the 
symphonic season. Mr. Ganz and the 
orchestra gave an impressive perform- 
ance of Rachmaninoff’s Symphony in E 
Minor. Glinka, Grieg and Wagner works 
were also played. Helen Traubel, so- 
prano, sang “Dich theure Halle” from 
“Tannhiuser,”’ using her fine dramatic 
voice effectively in this and the extra 
numbers the audience demanded. 


Children Sing in Cantata 


Hundreds of school children singing 
Percy E. Fletcher’s cantata, “The 
Walrus and the Carpenter,” formed one 
of the outstanding features of the public 
school music festival that was directed 
by Mabelle Glenn, supervisor of music 
in the public schools. In this work and 
in W. Otto Miessner’s Art Song Cycles 
the fresh voices of the children, singing 
complicated harmonies with keen regard 
for phrasing and correct pitch, made a 
deep impression on the audience. A 
student orchestra, assembled by Forrest 
Schulz from Northeast, Manuel, West- 
port and Central High Schools and 
Junior College, accompanied the singers 
in the cantata. The 4000 children who 
sang in the program were chosen from 


16,000 who had been trained in the 
songs. 
Demonstration of violin and piano 


class work and elementary school orches- 
tras formed the program for the third 
day of the festival. Two hundred and 
fifty boys and girls from twenty-eight 
school orchestras, directed by Grace 
Wade, were heard in a composition by 
Julius S. Seredy. There are 900 pupils 
in the orchestra classes of the elemen- 
tary schools, 400 of whom are in ele- 
mentary violin classes. Helen Curtis, 
supervisor of the piano department, di- 
rected children in ensemble piano play- 
ing. Transposition was a feature of 
this work. 


Florence Easton in Concert 


Florence Easton, assisted by Elinor 
Remick Warren, appeared before an ap- 
preciative audience at the Shubert 
Theater May 6, the closing attraction 
of the Fritchy concert series. 

The third symphony concert pre- 
sented by the Kansas City Conservatory 
of Music was heard May 4 in Ivanhoe 
Auditorium. Arnold Volpe, conductor 
of the student orchestra of sixty-five 
members, received much applause and 
praise for his thorough training of the 
orchestra. Two movements of Bee- 
thoven’s Symphony in C Minor and com- 
positions of Wagner and Ponchielli were 
played. 

Gladys Gwynne, pianist, who possesses 
excellent technical resources, played with 
orchestral accompaniment Saint-Saéns’ 
G Minor Concerto. Harry Stockwell, 
young baritone, sang Verdi’s aria “O 
Tu Palermo” from “I Vespri,” disclos- 
pleasing 


ing a voice of exceptionally 
quality. Both artists were recalled many 
times. 


For the benefit of disabled American 
Veterans of the World War, Marion 


| Heads Events in Kansas 


vity, Mo. 


ME eo TUNA ENA ETN HM 


Talley, gifted young soprano, sang be- 
fore a capacity audience in Armory Hall, 
May i0. Miss Talley was greeted with 
the same enthusiasm that has marked 
her other appearances this_ spring. 
Many hundreds of people were unable 
to gain admission into the hall. 

The twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
Kansas City Musical Club was cele- 
brated at the Hotel Muehlebach, May 5. 
The club, with a membership of over 
600 members, installed the new officers, 
Mrs. Frederic Shaw, president. A musi- 
cal program in charge of Mrs. Paul C. 
Barbee was given by Mamye Oppen- 


stein, pianist; Eveline Hartley, con- 
tralto; Philip Stevens, accompanist; 
Mrs. S. Blair, flautist; Mrs. J. Bowden 


Ruth Van Lueven, 
soprano; Mrs. Nora Moss, contralto; 
Elizabeth Pluckett, accompanist, and 
Bessie Worthen Stevens, lyric reader, 
with Philip Stevens at the piano. 
Founders of the club were heard in five- 
minute talks. A pledge of $1,000 for 
a permanent symphony was voted. 

The Kansas City Music Teachers’ As- 
sociation presented its members in a 
comedy, “The Lamentable Tragedy of 
Omelet and Oatmelia,” by Ona Winants 
Borland, at a spring musicale given at 
the home of Charles Horner. 

Mrs. Paul C. Barbee and Mrs. Gleaves 
L. Omohundro- presented ' Bernardo 
Olshansky, baritone, and Bess Stevens, 


Bird, accompanist; 


lyric reader, and Philip Stevens, ac- 
companist, at the Blue Hills Country 
Club, April 23. 

The Horner Institute of Fine Arts 


presented Beulah Marty, violinist, in an 
interesting graduation program at the 
Athenaeum, May 5. Mrs. Forrest Schulz 
was at the piano. 

Thomas Wilfred appeared with his 
invention, “The Clavilux,” at the Ivan- 
hoe Auditorium recently. 

A feature of the third annual music 
week of the State Teachers’ College, 
Maryville, Mo., was a recital by John 
Corigliano, violinist; Powell Weaver, ac- 
companist; Alfredo Oswald, pianist, and 
children’s chorus. 

Evelyn Scott, Alfred Boyington, Caro- 
lina Schmidt and Leopold Shopmaker, 
violin students of William A. Bansen, 
gave a program in the First Presby- 
terian Church for the benefit of the Girl 
Scout troops of the church. Brenda 
Ritter, pianist, and the Harfluvio Trio 
assisted. 

One hundred and one towns from the 
State of Kansas met recently in Em- 


poria, Kan., for the State music con- 
test. Mischa Levitzki, pianist, was 
heard by the contestants in a recital 


April 30, and Marion Talley, soprano of 

Kansas City, Mo., in a program May 1, 

assisted by Powell Weaver, pianist. 
BLANCHE LEDERMAN. 





James Woodside Is Soloist at Erie 


ERIE, Pa., May 17.—The Musical Art 
Society, giving a concert in the Masonic 
Temple recently, brought forward as so- 
loist James Woodside, baritone, of New 
York, whose resonant voice established 
him quickly in the favor of the audi- 
ence. Mr. Woodside sang the Prologue 
to “Pagliacci,” and two groups in which 
were found the names of Speaks, Hage- 
man and Mendelssohn. His interpreta- 
tions were never at fault, and not a 
song but was given artistic treatment. 
The Musical Art Society was heard in 
excerpts from “Cavalleria Rusticana,” 
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“Pagliacci” and “Carmen”—the latter 
with Viola Livingston as soloist, and pre- 
sented a novelty in Samuel R. Gaines’ 
“Fantasy on a Russian Folk Song,” in 
which two violinists, A. K. Hubbard and 
I. Goldberg, assisted. Other incidental 
solos were sung by Addie May Hum- 
phreys and Ann T. Wilson. The so- 
ciety’s accompanist was Elsie Loomis. 





Tollefsen Trio to Play in Buffalo 


An all-American program, with Rubin 
Goldmark’s Trio, Op, 1, as one of the 
numbers, is to be played by the Tollefsen 
Trio for the National American Music 
Festival Association at Buffalo on Oct. 
6. Engagements of the Tollefsen Trio 
this spring have called for concerts in 
Kingston, Newburgh, Middletown and 
Long Island, N. Y., and Rutherford, N. J. 





Webster Groves Club Gives Final Pro- 
gram of Season 


WEBSTER GROVES, Mo., May 17.—The 
Gaynor Choral Club, under Leo C. Miller, 
gave its final subscription concert at the 
Armory before an enthusiastic audience, 
on May 13. The most important work 
was Dorothy Gaynor Blake’s “Oriental 
Night,” a highly colorful composition, in 
which John Kiburz, flautist, assisted. It 
was magnificently sung and _ brought 
forth great applause. The club was as- 
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sisted by Willard McGregor, pianist, wh 
played three groups, including Chopin’ 
Sonata in B Flat Minor. Clara Schlie 
sang an aria from “Giaconda.” 
HERBERT W. COST. 
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IN COSTUME RECITALS FOR CHILDREN 


ul, dressed in a quaint dress of turquoise blue taffeta 
trimmed with festoons of tiny pink rosebuds and lace, a 
neck, her face framed with cunning brown curls, and 
a small nosegay in a paper frill, she seemed to hav 
shioned daguerreotype Little folks and grown-ups were 
rpretations of the child-songs Her tone qualities were 
vere sustained throughout the program, her enunciation 
manner was one of natural ease and intimacy with her 
(Pa.) Patriot. 
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lie & “The Cross of Fire’ by Max Bruch and which Mr. House sang and his clear 





: speculation will not answer. Teachers’ to the Pacific Coast for holiday classes of the | 
who attend these classes also find the under the management of L. E. Behymer, 
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Inspiration t in Yeatman Griffith Classes 


TRULUTLUA CULL RELLLL eee 





in Parker’s “Hora Novissima” her con- 
tralto voice rang out with warmth and 
resonance. Judson House, tenor, and 
Fred Patton, bass, were the men singers 


enunciation were points in his favor. Mr. 
Patton revealed himself an artist by the 
beauty of his tone and by the authority 
with which he sang. 





HOLD NOVEL CHORAL FESTIVAL IN BOSTON 


Swedish Chorus 1 Wins in First 
Contest Between Singers 
of Many Nations 


By Henry Levine 
Boston, May 17.—Boston’s first In- 
ternational Music Festival was held at 
Symphony Hall on Sunday afternoon, 
May 11, under the auspices of the Com- 
munity Service of Boston, Inc., and 
Women’s Municipal League. The Cosmo- 


third prize of $50 to the ae Chorus. 
The judges were Frederick S. Converse, 
Archibald T. Davison and Thomas Whit- 
ney Surette. B. Loring Young was the 
presiding officer. Clair Leonard played 
organ numbers in the course of the pro- 
gram. The festival concluded with com- 
munity singing conducted by Augustus 
D. Danzig. 

The People’s Choral Union, led by 
George Sawyer Dunham, gave its 
twenty-seventh annual concert at Jordan 
Hall on Sunday afternoon, May 11. The 
choral program consisted of works by 
Handel, Mozart, Bach, Morley, Dvorak- 
Fisher, Sullivan and Rossini. Mr. Dun- 


0litan Club of Boston, the National = 
a - Fed , : eT ae ham conducted with his usual precision 
nie 4-2 »,ye « > ~ ns ae e . ~ 
‘vic Federation and Women’s Educa- and spirit. His forces sang responsively, 
tion Association were the cooperating with good tone, rhythm and effective 


organization. The six competing choruses 
each sang Frederick S. Converse’s “Song 
of the World Adventures” and one song 


dynamic contrasts. Jeannette Vreeland 
the assisting soprano soloist, gave 
pleasure in two groups of songs which 
shé sang with finished vocal style. She 


of its own choosing. The Danish assisted the chorus in two of its num- 

chorus, under Paul M. Paulsen, sang bers. Mildred Vinton was the pianist 

Joseph Glaeser’s “Norden.” The Dutch and Harold Schwab the organist. | 
The Boston Stage Society gave its 


under F. W. 
Andriessen’s 


Chorus, Stuart, Jr., sang 


“Nimmer Nacht.” The 


sixth musical matinée at the “Barn” on 
Beacon Hill on Sunday, May 11. Morris 


German Chorus, conducted by Benjamin Zam, a young and able Boston pianist, 
Guckenberger, sang Joseph Werth’s’ gave the entire program, consisting of 
“Schwedenritt.” The Lettish Chorus, works by Bach, Beethoven, Schubert, 
under Robert Stiefel, sang Juhsminich’s Chopin, Scriabine. Hopekirk, Debussy 
“Manas_ Krahsas.” The Norwegian and Liszt. Mr. Zam proved to be a 
Chorus, led by Andrew Sutterud, sang pianist with fine technical equipment, 
Yeatman Griffith, New York Singing Teacher, Who Will Again Conduct Classes in Kjerulf’s ‘“‘Norge’s bedste Vaern og keen musical understanding and warmth 
Los Angeles, Cal., and Portland, Ore., This Summer, Believes in Practical Demonstra- F'aeste,” and the Swedish Chorus, under of imagination. 
tions of How Problems Can Be Worked Out for Both Students and Their Instructors Carl Gultin, sang Wennerberg’s “Hor : 


N the mingling of personalities in his 

vocal classes, and in the problems 
which inevitably arise from this juxta- 
position of different temperaments, Yeat- 
man Griffith finds constant inspiration. 

“Every detail becomes a question for 
practical solution,” he says, “and mere 


system works to their mutual advantage. 
Theories alone cannot satisfy them, but 
actual demonstration of how attractive 
theories can be put into practice gives 
them zest to carry on their own teach- 
ing.” 

Mr. Griffith established classes of this 


kind in London in 1912, and says he has 
been greatly interested in the variety 
of nationalities represented by pupils 
in his New York studios. A Russian 
may be associated with an Australian, 
a student from the North be found in 
the company of one from the South. 
This summer Mr. Griffith will return 


staying in Los Angeles, Cal., from June 
25 to Aug. 6, and in Portland, Ore., fr 
25 to Aug. 6, and in Portland, Ore., from 
Aug. 12 to Sept. 9. He will come back 
to New York on Oct. 1, and during his 
absence the studios will remain open in 
charge of Euphemia Blunt, his assistant 
teacher. 





CLUB PRESENTS “MIRELLA” 





Philadelphia Musicians Give Dippel . a , 
under J. W. F. Leman, provided excellent : : . 
Revision of Gounod Opera pssenall ie nthelhag I for Junior Club Members, Supervisors and Music Lovers 
= mT ° 4 £ )j 4 jas -} slé Ss ic rer ; ° = . ° * 
PHILADELPHIA, May 17.—The Phila- Mr. Dippel was enthusiastic over the Daily Ensemble Playing by the Campers Under the Direction of 


delphia Music Club sponsored a delight- 
ful presentation of Gounod’s_ seldom- 
heard opera, “Mirella” in the ballroom of 
the Bellevue-Stratford, on May 6. 
Andreas Dippel was intrusted with the 
details of the performance, and by mak- 
ing judicious cuts and _ interpolating 
ballets from works of Bizet and Mas- 
senet, made the evening one of much 
pleasure. The staging and lighting 
effects were good and the various roles 
were in capable hands. Elizabeth Har- 
rison, in the title réle, was particularly 
good, and Carroll O’Brien as Vincenzo; 


Fred Homer as Uvrias, and Veronica 
Sweigart as the Fortune Teller, were 
also effective. The Women’s Symphony, 


performance, declaring 
Club had done a real 
service to the community in its presen- 
tation of the work. He said he had 
endeavored to revise the work so that it 
would be available for other clubs, in 
search for interesting works of moderate 
difficulty. 


suecess of the 
that the Music 


Halifax Welcomes New York Singers 


HALIFAX, N. S., May at 





each of the three concerts given by the 


Halifax Philharmonic Society, Nevada 
Van der Veer cemented at each succeed- 


oss Svea.’ 

The first prize of $250 was awarded 
to the Swedish Chorus, the second prize 
of $100 to the Dutch Chorus and the 


Mr. and Mrs. Paderewski were guests 
of honor at a reception given recently by 
Mr. and Mrs. Sigismond Stojowski at 
the Plaza Hotel, New York. 





Genevieve Turner 


Highland Manor, 


Address: 





The Junior Department 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF MUSIC CLUBS 


MRS. J. F. LYONS, President 


announces the establishment of a 


hamber Music Cam 


THE NORFLEET TRIO 


Folk Dancing and all outdoor 
Ph. B 


Holman, 


JULY 1ST to SEPTEMBER Ist 


Brookside Park, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, 


MRS. WM. JOHN HALL, Director Junior Department, 
210 West 107th St., 


sports under supervision of 


Chicago University 


N. Y. 


New York City 











ANDRE POLAH 


In Unusual Program at Aeolian Hall, April 50th. 


Achieves Unanimous Praise from Public and Press 





N. Y. World 

Andre Polah gave one of the 
intense musicians who would infuse 
; His program yesterday was in itself 


Polah is one of these 
inevitable repetition 


concerts of the waning season 
violin numbers worn flat by 


most interesting and provocative 
ardor into even those stereotyped 
unusual and stimulating 


N. Y¥. American 


. One who masters his instrument and his music in all the technical and interpretative requirements. 





N. Y. Mail-Telegram 


Polah is a violinist of musicianship and skill... He never fails to offer a program of intrinsic musical interest. 





N. Y¥. Evening Sun 
. Polah’s fine intonation and poetic style were in full evidence, here as elsewhere 


taste, good 


N. Y. Evening Post a : 
; Polah played with a silken tone of great charm and with a musicianship of the first order 
which was played with consummate artistry and brilliancy. 


HARDMAN PIANO 
For Bookings Season 1924-1925 address 


A charming number 


Exclusive Management: Annie Friedberg Metropolitan Opera House Bldg., N. Y. City 
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South Dakota Federation Outlines 
Expansion Policy for Junior Clubs 


SO OTT OU THOTT TTOTOO PUTTIN MMT MOIM LSU He SULLA 115 


IOUX FALLS, S. D., May 17.—The 

South Dakota Federation of Music 
Clubs held its second annual convention 
here on May 7, 8 and 9, and pledged 
itself to a policy of state-wide expan- 
sion in the coming year. The work 
among the juniors received particular 
consideration and a definite plan to or- 
ganize clubs was adopted. At the final 


meeting the delegates elected Ethel 
Hutchins Peterson of Sioux Falls, presi- 
dent; Mrs. H. F. Chapman of Sioux 
Falls, first vice-president; Emma Baugh- 
man of Highmore, second vice-president; 
Mrs. L. A. Williams of Mitchell, third 
vice-president; Mrs. Lawrence Grange 
of Vermillion, recording secretary and 
Mrs. Odean Hareid of Sioux Falls, 
treasurer. 

The convention divided the State into 
three zones, Black Hills zone, Northern 
zone and Southern zone, and elected 
chairmen for each zone, besides the 
various chairmen of departmental work. 
Mrs. George Phillips of Rapid City was 
named chairman of the Black Hills 
zone; Mrs. J. E. Hipple of Pierre of the 
Northern zone, and Mrs. E. G. Smith 
of Vermillion of the Southern zone. The 
various departments were apportioned 
as follows: chairman, course of study, 
Mrs. D. G. Gallet of Aberdeen; junior 
work, Maybelle Cox of Sioux Falls; 
library extension, Marjorie E. Dudley of 
Vermillion; extension, Mrs. K. E. Stair 
of Mitchell; publicity, Mrs. E. F. Nor- 
man of Pierre; young artists’ contests, 
U. R. Colton of Vermillion; school 
music, C. Stanley Stevenson of Sioux 
Falls, and church music, to be appointed. 

The officers and chairmen will con- 
stitute the executive board of the Fed- 
eration. Mrs. J. A. Jardine, president 
of the North Dakota Federation, was in 
attendance and gave valuable advice 
concerning the distribution of respon- 
sibility and lines of work to be empha- 
sized. Officers of the Federation ex- 
pressed satisfaction with the work ac- 
complished and reported a healthy 
growth of the various clubs. 

The convention was opened by a talk 
by Mrs. G. H. Dahl, president of the 
Sioux Falls Musical Association, on 
“Music in the Community.” On Thurs- 
day, Maybelle Cox, leader of the Mon- 
day Music Club of Sioux Falls, spoke 
on junior work, pointing out that South 
Dakota has three junior clubs, one at 
Parkston, the Schumann Club of piano 
pupils, led by Milton Weidenbach; her 
own Monday Music Club, and Vernon 
Alger’s orchestra. They are developing 
interest especially in piano and instru- 


mental music, resulting in more high 
schools giving music credits. 

F. H. Wilcox, dean of the University 
of North Dakota School of Music at 
Grand Forks, spoke on “Music in Edu- 
cation.” “I crave for young people of 
my State the perception of art,” he said. 
“Formerly North Dakota _ educators 
knew little as to the capability of music 
supervisors and there was much poor 
work done. High school music contests 
help to eliminate poor teachers. More 
music in college courses is being noticed 
now and nearly all colleges now recog- 
nize music as an important subject, 
giving credits for this subject toward 
degrees. 

“The South Dakota Federation should 
see that they have good supervisors of 
Clubs should see that super- 


music. 
visors have plenty of pianos, phono- 
graph records, orchestra instruments 


and especially, cooperation from music 
clubs and citizens generally.” 

Mrs. J. A. Jardine, president of the 
North Dakota Federation of Music, 
spoke of the importance of a State fed- 
eration organized along business lines 
and the importance of a budget in con- 
nection with the State work. Mrs. Jar- 
dine said that in her State, a meeting of 
the Federation’s executive board is held 
early in the fall when projects expected 
to be carried out during the year are 
outlined. 

“We have twenty-six organizations in 
good standing,” Mrs. Jardine said. “Our 
work is carried on throughout the fol- 
lowing departments: public school music, 
community or choral music, scholarship 
loan fund extension work, publicity 
course of study, State contest and festi- 
val, church music and junior club. The 
junior club department has just started 
in North Dakota but in a little over two 
months’ time, seven junior clubs have 
been federated.” 

The convention decided to organize 
many junior clubs over the State this 
year and to develop church music. Other 
matters which will receive attention will 
be the National Federation of Music 
Clubs’ course of study, the improvement 
of music sections of libraries, a State 
chorus and the engaging of artists who 
began their careers in this State. 

Every day of the convention special 
musical programs were presented. These 
included a concert by the string quartet 
of Vermillion in a program of composi- 
tions by Marjorie E. Dudley and E. Davis 
Brillgart of Vermillion. Programs were 
also given by the high school orchestra, 
high school glee clubs, city schools, Uni- 
versity of South Dakota Quartet and 
others. GEORGE SMEDAL. 


late a genuine interest in music, If the 
taxpayers can be induced to appropriate 
funds for this purpose, the commission 
proposes to arrange frequent concerts 
of community singing and to encourage 
choral singing in the schools, in addition 
to the free concerts on Sunday after- 
noons. Questionnaires are being sent 
out to ascertain the kind of concerts, the 
length of the course and other features 
in which the patrons are interested. 
ANNIE J. O’BRIEN. 


NYIREGYHAZI STIRS BANGOR 


Pianist Repeats His Success of Last 
Fall—Musician Weds 


BANGOR, ME., May  15.—Erwin 
Nyiregyhazi, Hungarian pianist, who so 
impressed last season’s festival patrons, 
returned for a concert under the direc- 
tion of William Rogers Chapman, in the 
City Hall on May 1, giving a program 
of works of Liszt, Chopin, Brahms, De- 
bussy, and Sibelius. This fine artist 
played with the touch of a master and 
received over fifteen recalls during the 
evening. At the close of the program 
he was forced to return and play several 
encores before the audience would let 
him leave. 

Francis Goodwin Shaw, trap drummer 
and xylophone soloist of both the Bangor 
Symphony and the Bangor Band, was 
married recently to Anne R. Johnson at 
St. Mary’s Catholic Church. Mr. Shaw, 
who is at present a student at the Uni- 
versity of Maine, is a son of Benjamin 
T. Shaw of Andrew’s Music House, and 
Mrs. Shaw. JUNE L. BRIGHT. 


Suzanne Kenyon, soprano, will be solo- 
ist with the Greenville Community Cho- 
rus of Jersey City, on June 2. In the 
first week of June she will also leave for 
Nova Scotia where she will sing re- 
engagements in Halifax, New Glasgow, 
Kentville, Yarmouth, St. John and New 
Brunswick. 











TRENTON APPLAUDS FINE 
DANCING OF DENISHAWNS 





Visualizations and Solo Work Much Ad. 
mired—Crooks Sings for Former 
Townsmen 


TRENTON, N. J., May 17.—Ruth §&¢. 
Denis, Ted Shawn, and the Denishawn 
Dancers appeared in a very pleasing 
program at the Palace Theater on May 
3. An instrumental quartet under the 
direction of Louis Horst, gave very fine 
accompaniments and Miss St. Denis and 
Mr. Shawn appeared in solo dances anid 
also with the ensemble in much admired 
visualizations. 

Richard Crooks, tenor, a former 
Trentonian, gave an interesting recital, 
under the local direction of Mrs. Albert 
J. Schultz, in the Crescent Temple on the 
evening of April 29. A large audience 
applauded his splendid singing. Mos: 
notable in his program were arias by 
Wagner and a group of Russian songs. 

Frank L. Gardiner, pianist, was heard 
in a recital at the Trenton Conservatory 
on the evening of April 21. He is a 
pupil of William J. O’Toole, director of 
the conservatory. Mr. Gardiner played 
for the broadcasting station WOAX on 
the evening of April 29. 

The Trenton Eagle Philharmonic Band, 
under the direction of Benedict Napo- 
liello, gave a fine program at Cadwal- 
lader Park on the afternoon of May 4, 
with Beatrice Goeke, soprano, as soloist. 

During the past winter this organ- 
ization has made notable artistic strides, 
and this concert was one of the finest 
ever given by a local band. Mr. Napo- 
liello is at the head of the brass instru- 
ment department of the Trenton Con- 
servatory. FRANK L. GARDINER. 
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HERMAN 


ROSEN |. 


VIOLINIST 


“Another of Prof. Leopold Auer’s remarkable artist 

pupils.”°—Chicago Music News. 

Limited Number of Pupils Accepted for the Summer 
Address. Secretary Blanche Blackman 


107 West 76th St. 
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KOCHANSKI 


Management, GEORGE ENGLES, Aeolian Hall, New York 








Art and the Mouth Organ 
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[Continued from page 17] 


It has, besides the 





of any in the city. 
harmonica bands, regular bands and 
Junior and Senior orchestras. The three 
boys who took first places in the New 
York harmonica contest in Central Park 
this month are all members of the orches- 
tra in this school and alumni of the 
harmonica bands. Their choice of com- 
positions for the contest also reflects the 
result of the school training in music 
appreciation. Leonard Russak, the first 
prize winner played Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
“Song of India”; David Cohen, second in 
the contest gave “Eli, Eli” and Harry 
Winnikoff, third? played “My Heart at 
Thy Sweet Voice” from Saint-Saéns’ 
“Samson and Delilah.” 


Bach by Mouth Organ 


The children in the harmonica bands 
are taught good music, and when they 
learn to play it they discover they like it. 
The bands are often used, too, to 
heighten artistic effects. In the recent 
Bach Festival in Newark, Philip Gordon, 
director of the festival and Newark 
correspondent for MuSsICAL AMERICA, 
had a harmonica band, from the South 
Side High School, where he heads the 
music department, play Bach with a 
symphony orchestra. “It should be ap- 
parent to anyone interested in edu- 
cation,” Mr. Gordon says, “that the har- 
monica band can be made the most use- 
ful musical organization in the school. 
It will attract more pupils than any 
other organization in the school. The 
harmonica band may become the stepping 
stone to serious musicianship. With the 
desire to play, ability to read notes, and 


the knowledge of orchestral routine, 
many of the children will probably take 
up one of the regular musical instru- 
ments and thus benefit both the school 
and themselves.” 

Everyone is learning to play the har- 
monica, from the 250 boys and girls 
in the big Chicago Nixon School band to 
Reinald Werrenrath and Henri Scott; 
from Babe Ruth to Chauncey M. Depew, 
from little boys playing marbles to Mrs. 
Fiske. It is, they say, a painless method 
of musical education. The youth of 
America is learning, in spite of itself, 
to appreciate music. The concert audi- 
ence of the next generation may owe its 
musical sensibility and good taste to the 
harmonica. HENRIETTA MALKIEL. 





Portland Seeks to Tax Citizens for Free 
Organ Concerts 


PORTLAND, ME., May 10.—Free organ 
concerts, with assisting local artists, will 
soon be arranged for Portland, if the plan 
of supporting such an enterprise by taxa- 
tion, recently proposed by William S. 
Linnell, chairman of the music commis- 
sion, is adopted. In an address before 
the Lions Club, Mr. Linnell outlined the 
history of the municipal organ and told 
of the efforts of the commission to stimu- 


George Folsom Granberry, Director 


SUMME 


GRANBERRY PIANO SCHOOL 


Carnegie Hall, New York. 


Courses in New York thruout the summer 
for PIANISTS, ACCOMPANISTS and TEACHERS 
Sight, Touch, Hearing System. 


Mr. Granberry will continue to direct the University of Georgia Summer School of Music, Athens, 
Ga., June 23rd to August 2nd. 


Send for Booklet. 








REUBEN 


DAVIES 


American Pianist 





Concert Management 
HORNER-WITTE 


3000 Troost Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 


CHICKERING PIANO—AMPICO RECORDS 











ALBERT E. RUFF 


VOICE SPECIALIST’ 


Teacher of Geraldine Farrar and noted singers in concert and opera 
Summer Master Class of Five Weeks in Los Angeles, Cal. 
Studios: 50 West 67th Street 


Columbus 1405 











: ORNER 


Now Booking Second World Tour 
Management: THE MACHOLD AGENCY, 603 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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CECIL ARDEN 


MEZZO SOPRA*“ METROPOLITAN OPERA CO. 


Address All 
Communications to 


Management of 


CECIL ARDEN 
56 W. 68th St. 
New York City 


Phene Columbus 3746 
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IN PHILADELPHIA 


Defends Jazz at 
Wanamaker Concert for 
Composer 
By H. T. Craven 


PHILADELPHIA, May 17.—Serious con- 
-ideration of American music—not ex- 
cepting jazz—as an art product was the 
inspirational force behind an elaborately 
devised concert given before throngs of 
interested auditors in the Grand Court 
of the Wanamaker Store. The occasion 
was one of the notable features of music 
week in this city. Among the dominant 
personalities were Rodman Wanamaker, 
promoter of the concert; Leopold Stokow- 
conductor of the Philadelphia Or- 


composer; Marie Sundelius, soprano, and 








who will hold a class for 


There will be 
thirty weeks. 


Gio 


David Mannes 
Music School 


David and Clara Mannes, Directors 


The Directors Announce 
THE SPECIAL ENGAGEMENT OF 


FELIX SALMOND 


The Distinguished Violoncellist 


cellists in the new 
which may be heard before the end of the present year. 


twenty sessions of two hours each, 


John Philip Sousa. Of these the first 
three are Philadelphians. 

Officially known as a “Sousa Night” 
program, its signal appeal lodged in the 
talents of the distinguished American 
bandmaster, both as composer and musi- 
cal director. After the audience had 
heard the John Wanamaker Military 
Band, under Arthur A. Rosander, in 
Lake’s “Evolution of Dixie,” a group of 
American melodies arranged in the mod- 
ern style by Ben Davis, Duncan, Rudolph 
Friml, James F. Boyer and a “Charac- 
teristic Novelty,” based on “Barney 
Google” by Ross-Conrad, Mr. Stokowski 


paid his tribute to the art elements, 
latent or potential, in popular native 
music, and to Rodman Wanamaker, 
whose broad-minded estheticism made 
possible such a concert. 

“Some of the great composers of the 
world,” said Mr. Stokowski, “are inter- 
ested in our jazz music and are eagerly 
watching what we are going todo. They 


believe in it and are more interested than 
we are, for they see in it the great pos- | 
sibilities of future development. 


We are 








season, applicants for 


Classes are limited to ten players 


extending over the season of 


For further information, apply to the School 





157 East 74th Street, New York 


Butterfield 0010 





so accustomed to it that it is like a 
prophet without honor in his own coun- 
try. 

“One of the réasons why we do not 
see in it the germ of great future possi- 
bilities is that more than half of it is 
poor and vulgar and we forget that there 
is some of it which, in the opinion of 
great musicians, has wonderful possi- 
bilities. Here in America is enormous 
vitality and great freedom. We make a 
fresh start when we do anything in this 
country, while in Europe and Asia they 
are always looking to the past. In this 
music, which appears to us vulgar, there 
may be great inspiration.” 

The Philadelphia Orchestra leader 
closed with cordial commendation of Mr. 
Sousa and of his music standing “su- 
preme as a symbol of the red-blooded- 
ness of humanity in general.” “The 
music of Sousa I believe to be quite 
unique,” he declared. “His marches are 
first class of their kind just as Strauss’ 
waltzes and Beethoven’s symphonies are 
first class of their kind.” 

Mr. Sousa’s enlivening contributions 
to the program came with Part III, in 
which he directed the Wanamaker Band 
in Lieurance-Oren’s Rhapsody, “Ameri- 
can Indian,” and “The March of the 
Mitten Men” (for organ and band instru- 
ments), one of his recent rhythmic ef- 
forts, the swing of which was responsible 
for several encores, including the effec- 
tive “Semper Fidelis.” Clarence Bawden, 
at the organ, gave the first public per- 
formance of his own “Swanee River” 
Suite, employing the familiar melody as 
thematic material for five movements. 

Mme. Sundelius, in admirable voice, 
sang a charming group of songs, includ- 


ing “A Serenade in Seville,” words by 
James Francis Cooke, editor of the 
Etude; music by Sousa. The Tempo di 


Fox Trot and finale (“Kat-Nip Blues’’), 
from John Alden Carpenter’s “Krazy 
Kat,” and “The Turkey in the Straw,” 
an arrangement by David Guion, were 
other numbers. 

The concert closed with the grand 
scale novelty, “The Last Crusade,” in- 
volving the services of Mr. Sousa, the 
fine Wanamaker Chorus, the military 
band and organ. The work is dedicated 
to Mr. and Mrs. E, T. Stotesbury of 
Philadelphia. Anne Higginson’s text to 
Mr. Sousa’s stirring score is a poetical 
treatment of the British conquest of 
Jerusalem in the World War. 

Preceding the concert, a large banquet 
was given on the ninth floor of the 
store in honor of Lieutenant-Commander 
Sousa. Mr. Stokowski, Clarence Bawden, 
Dr. Alexander Russell, James Francis 
Cooke and Sousa spoke briefly. 
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FRANCES HALL 


“All-American Pianist” 


New York Sun (Nov. 9, 1923) 
her debut was 
promising 
suggested certain fulfillment.” 


New York Herald (Nov.9, 1923) 
“Frances Hall plays delightfully. 
She has ease, 
and a fine musical gift already 
admirably developed.” 


New York American (Nov. 9, 
1923) 

“Frances Hall, after a year’s ab- 

sence, added another leaf to her 


laurels in an excellent perform- 
ance of piano music.” 


Miss Hall will return to Aeolian 


1924-25. 


EVELYN HOPPER 
Aeolian Hall 


more than 
reappearance 


her 


SO 


assurance, modesty, 








in two recitals during 
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CONCERT IN CAPITAL 
AIDS “TWAIN PARK’ 


Clara Clemens Sings to Foster 
Memorial to Her Father 
—Give Choral Novelty 


By Dorothy DeMuth Watson 

WASHINGTON, May 17.—A brilliant 
audience heard the concert of the Mark 
Twain Memorial Association at the 
Memorial Continental Hall, on May 10, 
when Clara Clemens Gabrilowitch,mezzo- 
soprano, daughter of Mark Twain, was 
the artist. Others on the program were 
Irvin Cobb, humorist, and C. Alphonso 
Smith, writer; with George Harvey, 
editor, and former Ambassador to the 
Court of St. James, presiding. Mme. 
Clemens is devoting her talents to the 
raising of funds for a memorial park to 
her father, at Florida, Mo. They sang 
three groups of songs with ease and 
charming style. Michael Raucheisen 
was the accompanist. 

The Washington Choral Society, under 
the direction of Charles Wengerd, gave 
an ambitious program at the Central 
high school, on Tuesday evening, May 
13, when it presented something new to 
Washington, “The Four Winds,” by 
Carl Busch, words from Longfellow’s 
“Hiawatha.” The society was assisted 
by members of the United States Marine 
Band. Gretchen Hood, soprano, sang 
her difficult solos, well; and Ervine J. 
Stenson, sang the tenor arias. Charles 
T. Ferry, composer-pianist, was the ac- 
companist. The work contains many 
interesting themes, and is very exacting 
technically. Mr. Wengerd deserves 
much credit for bringing it to a Wash- 
ington audience. 

Lucy Moore MacMorland, soprano, 
pupil of Mary A. Cryder, gave an in- 
teresting Jenny Lind concert before resi- 
dents of Alexandria, Friday evening, 
May 9, for the benefit of a church. Miss 
MacMorland gave her concert in the 
costumes of 1850, singing to an appre- 
ciative audience. 


Ethel Glenn Hier’s Pupils Play in Tenafly 

TENAPFLY, N. J., May 17.—A pianoforte 
recital by the pupils of Ethel Glenn Hier 
was given on Monday evening, May 12. 
The program opened with a duet by Miss 
Hier, “The Fairies’ Lullaby.” The pupils 
who gave the program were Louise Red- 
field, Jonn Mott, Howard Mott, Doris 
Merchant and Elizabeth Taylor, Donald 
Agger, Jean Frazier and Carol Agger, 
all of whom displayed musicianly intelli- 
gence in the interpretation of composi- 


tions by Bilbro, Sears, Gounod, Cui, 
Delibes, Schumann, Lemont, Heller, 
Berge, Fisher, Massenet, MacDowell, 


Chopin and Grieg. Donald Agger was 
given the first copy of “Edward Mac- 
Dowell’s Boyhood,” by the wife of the 
late composer, in appreciation of his 
playing of “To a Wild Rose.” Miss Hier 
played her own composition, “Day in the 
Peterborough Woods,’ with an explana- 
tory talk. Before playing the various 
works on the program each player gave 
a sketch of the composer and his work. 


The first Victor 
Cecilia Hansen, 


records made by 
violinist, will be released 
on May 30. They are Hungarian Dance, 
No. 4, in B Minor, by Brahms-Auer, and 
Vieuxtemps’ Rondino, Op. 32, No. 2 
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SHEPHERD WORK IS 


Composer wey Beckwith Are 
Hailed in New Sonata— 
Bridge Quartet Impresses 


By Florence M. Barhyte 

CLEVELAND, May 17.—The first pub- 
lic performance of Arthur Shepherd’s 
Sonata in G Minor for Violin and Piano 
was given by Arthur Beckwith, violin- 
ist, and the composer, in the lecture 
hall at the Museum of Art last night. 
The audience was so large that the 
work had to be repeated so that the 
overflow might hear it. 


Mr. Shepherd has written a sonata 
of much warmth and opulence, and one 
that is distinctly musical. The Sonata 
is in four movements, with a spirited, 
ingratiating scherzo, in which the writer 
has vitalized the broken rhythm of our 
present-day jazz. For the rest, the 
work more nearly approximates “abso- 
lute” music. Mr. Beckwith intends to 
repeat the work in London in the com- 
ing summer. 

Frank Bridge’s Quartet in E Minor 
was given its first performance in 
Cleveland on the evening of May 6, by 
the Cleveland String Quartet, in a re- 
cital which concluded the sixth season 
of the Chamber Music Society of Cleve- 
land. The Bridge work was well re- 
ceived, but to a Cleveland audience who 
knew the composer best through his 
“The Sea,” which he conducted with the 
Cleveland Orchestra in the fall, it gave 
a glimpse of another facet of the Eng- 
lish composer’s gifts. It is a writing 
nicely discreet, with many charming 
moments. Other numbers on the pro- 
gram were Haydn’s Quartet in B Ma- 
jor, “Hornpipe,” and César Franck’s 
Quintet in F Minor, with Arthur Shep- 
herd at the piano. 

The Three Arts Club of Lakewood 
presented its annual evening recital on 
May 6 in Lakewood Masonic Temple. 
A large audience enjoyed the varied and 
interesting program which included 
numbers by the Three Arts Club Or- 
chestra and Chorus, under the direc- 
tion of Selene Graves Moody, with Mrs. 
Paul Neuenschwander and Mme. Emi 
di Bidoli at the piano. Marie Simme- 
link, contralto; Margaret Murray 
Schluer, pianist; Charlotte Anna Meh- 
ringer, soprano; Martha Eglin, harpist, 
and Hattie Brown Hobson, pianist, 
were heard in solo numbers. Janet 
Watts, soprano, and Christine Ross 
Michel, contralto, gave a_ delightful 
group of duets with Mrs. F. Kar] Gross- 
man at the piano. Helen Cosley Con- 
rad also supplied artistic accompani- 
ments. 

Edwin Arthur Kraft presented the 
last program in his series of organ re- 
citals of the season in Trinity Cathe- 
dral on May 5. The program was de- 
voted entirely to Wagnerian numbers. 
Mr. Kraft has established successes as 
an interpreter of Wagner in previous 
seasons. Thomas Wade Lane, bari- 
tone, gave great delight to the audience 
in several groups. 

The last of the informal student re- 
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CLEVELAND FEATURE 


citals at the Cleveland Institute of 
Music was given in the assembly hall 
on May 9. The program was of par- 
ticular interest to the students because 
Lionel Nowak and Jacob Kaz, both of 
whom won first prize at the State- wide 
junior music contest in Toledo last week, 
played the same _ compositions they 
played in the contest. 

The recital was practically a try-out 
for the last public recital, to be held in 


‘the Statler ballroom, on May 29. 


The last of the afternoon recitals by 
the students was given in the assembly 
hall recently. Among the students who 
took part were George Lenz, Nettie Seid, 
Sylvia Palter, Marguerite Haas, Betty 
Jane Gehring, Arlene Nowak, Jean 
Knippenberg, Steven Gurske, Marguer- 
ite Lenz, Clementine Flesheim, Eleanor 
Blum, Jane Goetz, Ray Wolfe, Eunice 
Powell, Elizabeth Smith, Alice Yorke, 
Marjory Meriam and Mrs. Arthur 
Quimby. 


PLANS SCHOOL ORCHESTRA 








Sioux City, Iowa, Begins Movement to 
Educate Children in Music 


Sioux City, Iowa, May 17.—Develop- 
ment of a public school orchestra is the 
aim of a movement started by the music 
department of the public schools here, 


according to Helen C. Boucher, super- 
visor of music in the public schools. 
Although all arrangements have not been 
completed, the engagement of an _ in- 
structor to visit the various school build- 
ings and give instruction on orchestral in- 
struments after school hours is con- 
templated. Pupils will be required to 
furnish their own instruments. 

The object of the proposed plan is to 
build up the orchestra department of the 
public schools and give pupils an oppor- 
tunity to receive instruction from a com- 
petent director. A_ patriotic musical 
program, which will be given during the 
latter part of May, is being planned by 
the music department at this time. 

More than 300 members of the Sioux 
City Musicians’ Association attended the 
formal dedication of its new head- 
quarters and club rooms last week. Bert 
Robison, president, and L. O. Hansen, 
secretary, were in charge of the program. 

GEORGE SMEDAL. 





Whiteman, on Tour, Carries Elaborate 
Setting 


When Paul Whiteman and the twenty- 
five members of his orchestra left New 
York on Wednesday of last week for 


Rochester, where they were scheduled to 
open a three weeks’ concert tour under 
the direction of F. C. Coppicus, they took 
with them a new décor of black velvet, 
set with rhinestones. This setting, which 
was constructed at a cost of about $6,000, 
will occupy a special baggage car. Other 
cities to be visited on the tour are Buf- 
falo, Pittsburgh, Indianapolis, Louisville, 
Cincinnati, St. Louis, Des Moines, Dav- 
enport, Milwaukee Grand Rapids Cleve- 


land, Toledo, Ann Arbor, Detroit, To- 
ronto, Montreal, Burlington, and Port- 
land, Me. 





Hackensack Woman’s Choral Club Gives 
Sixth Concert 


HACKENSACK, N. J., May 17.—The ar- 
tistic growth of the Hackensack Wom- 
an’s Choral Club, under the leadership of 
Anna Graham Harris, made the sixth 
subscription concert of the third season, 
given in the State Street School Audi- 
torium, an occasion for congratulations. 
Redferne Hollinshead sang tenor solos, 
with Frederick Kinsley as his accom- 
panist. The accompanist for the club 
was Mrs. Warren R, Carlin. Music by 
Brahms and Beethoven was among the 
choir’s numbers. 


Marie Sendidien Scores in Lindsborg, 


Kan. 

LINDSBORG, KAN., May  17.—Marie 
Sundelius, soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, recently gave one of 
the most delightful song recitals that has 
been heard here in a number of years. 
Mme. Sundelius was enthusiastically 
greeted and scored a marked triumph in 
a varied program. 

Ethelynde Smith Sings in West 

CHENEY, WASH., May 17.—The song 


recital given by Ethelynde Smith in the 
State Normal School recently was heard 
by an audience of students who were not 
satisfied until a number of encores had 


been added to her original program. 
Miss Smith, whose voice is a soprano of 
fine quality, sang music by Wagner, 
Strauss, Brahms, Charpentier and lesser 
known composers. Her accompanist, 
Margaret Paige, also shared in the suc- 
cess of the concert. 


WATERTOWN SERIES 





ENDS 





Ethel Newcomb Presented in Recital— 
Club Gives Opera Program 


WATERTOWN, N. Y., May 17.—The 
Morning Musicale Orchestra gave its 
final concert of the season recently under 
the leadership of Andrew Goettel. The 


orchestra was assisted by Sally Spencer 
Klump and Evelyn Reed, soprano solo- 
ists. This program was repeated in 
Carthage on a subsequent evening. 

Ethel Newcomb, pianist, was heard in 
recital under the auspices of the Stone 
Street Presbyterian Church Choir in the 
High School Auditorium. This was Miss 
Newcomb’s third recital in this city. _ 

The opera “Pagliacci” was given in 
concert form at the regular meeting of 
the Morning Musicales in Asbury Chapel. 
The soloists were Miss Klump, Elizabeth 
Martin, Marion Van Amber and Charles 
Winslow. Accompaniments were played 
by Mrs. Fred Knapp and Edith Hen- 
derson. 

Mrs. William F. Rogers presented her 
pupils in a piano recital. Mason Taylor, 
violinist, was the assisting artist. 

Helen Elizabeth Stearn gave a piano 
recital, with Miss Klump as assisting 
artist, WILHELMINA W. KNAPP. 


NEW HAVEN HEARS ‘ELIJAH’ 








Chorus of 650 Voices Appears in Annual 
Concert—Parker Choir Sings 


NEw HAVEN, May 17.—The annual 
concert by the chorus from the upper 
classes of the Hillhouse and Commercial 
High Schools was given in Woolsey Hall 
recently. The chorus, which numbered 
over 650 voices, sang Mendelssohn’s 
“Elijah” in a meritorious manner. It 
was ably assisted by Mary L. Robbins, 
contralto; Grace Walker Nichols, so- 
prano; F. L. Smith, tenor, and Milon 
M. Stone, baritone. William E. Brown, 


director of music in the schools, con- 
ducted. 
An illustrated lecture on Hebrew 


music was given by A. W. Binder, co) 
poser, before the local Y. W. H. A. 

The recent concert by the Horat. 
Parker Choir, David Stanley Smith, con- 
ductor, in Sprague Memorial Hall, w: 
an event of unusual importance.. T)« 
choir sang works by Morley, Elga 
Smith, Rachmaninoff and Parry, wit 
conviction and artistry. 

Enrico Batelli, New Haven compose 
gave a recital of his own compositior ; 
at his studio before a good-sized aud 
ence. He was assisted by several «| 
his pupils. 

The annual prize in organ playing, 
the competition among students in the 
Yale School of Music, was awarded this 
year to Marian Keller of this city. 

ARTHUR TROOSTWYK. 
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PULL eM e Le EL 


Piano Giants of Yesterday it in 1 the Balance 


Thuel Burnham Weighs the 
Merits of William Mason and 
Leschetizky — Two Masters 
Who Differed Widely in Per- 


sonality and Ideals 





HE claim recently made 
epi} by a famous visiting 
virtuoso of the so-called 
. “old school” that legato 
piano playing died with 
the passing of older 
artists and that it had been sup- 
planted today by the semi-staccato 
touch, is denied by Thuel Burnham, 
eminent American pianist, who main- 
tains that development of pianistic 
art has tended toward greater “sing- 
ing” on the keyboard—the “singing 
which true legato playing implies. 

In this development the piano maker 
has helped. according to Mr. Burnham, 
by producing instruments upon which a 
vocal tone can be more easily obtained 
than was the case years ago. 

“In the time of Liszt, Von Biilow and 
Moscheles, if we can believe their own 
accounts, there was no such thing as 
‘singing’ on the piano as now,” Mr. 
Burnham declares. “Nor did they at- 
tempt it with their rigid wrists and 
raised finger mechanism. The fact is 
that the semi-staccato touch has to do 
with entirely another branch of playing. 
That is to say, it pertains to scale pas- 
sages or a bravura style, in contrast to 
the enunciation of a melody. It is a 
contradiction in terms to talk about 
legato scales and legato arpeggios. 
Legato implies pressure and clinging to 
the keys. What was meant by the label 
‘legato’ scale was really an articulate 
scale. To play a run articulately with 
the greatest effect the pianist uses the 
semi-staccato touch. If he really played 
scales legato, they would not be clear, 
but thick and muggy. The modern 
pianist has learned to distinguish the 
legato from the semi-staccato touch, and 
the well trained artist does not use 
either exclusively. 











Two Contrasting Types 


Speaking from his own broad experi- 
ence in study and performance, Mr. 
Burnham, intensely eager to make his 
explanations clear and speaking with 
the rapid fervor of the devotee, instances 
the different stands taken by his own 


teachers, Dr. William Mason in New 
York and Theodore Leschetizky in 
Vienna. Each represented, Mr. Burn- 


ham points out, in a superlative degree 
the two contrasting qualities in piano 
playing. Mason was a great tone color- 
ist and Leschetizky a glittering virtuoso. 

“If these two qualities are amalga- 
mated,” Mr. Burnham exclaims, “you 
have about all there is in piano play- 
ing!” 
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Thuel Burnham, Prominent 





American Pianist 








Photo by Otto Sarony 


and Teacher, Who Says the Art of Playing 


Has Advanced with Passing of Years 


piece for you, Mason would say, ‘If you 
can see what I have been doing, you 
will be able to get the idea and do it 
yourself. If not, you will never get it.’ 
And after that it was as if he had lost 
interest. Leschetizky, on the other hand, 
would leap upon you like a flame that 
would almost devour you if you didn’t 
get his idea then and there, and you 
couldn’t escape from his grasp until you 
did get it and got it precisely his way. 

“While Mason seemed to work from 
the culminating point backward, Lesch- 
etizky had a monumental genius for 
taking pains and often worked at the 
details of an idea minutely and labori- 
ously before you knew what the idea 
was. In other words, he worked at the 
mechanical side of the principle before 


meaning first and foremost, with depth 
of feeling rather than display; while 
with Leschetizky it was technical bril- 
liance and astounding virtuoso effects, 
with clarity of line and figure and the 
utmost polish of every technical means 
to obtain it.” 


Mason’s Truthfulness 


Mr. Burnham quotes Mason as say- 
ing: “Tell the truth! Play all the notes 
just as the composer has writen them.” 
But Leschetizky, “with his amazing in- 
stinct for virtuosity,” would “often seem 
to sense the effect the composer seemed 
to be straining for, but had rather lame- 
ly achieved, and would not hesitate to 
rearrange the passage to conform to 
what he felt the composer had meant.” 








Mr. Burnham will not admit that one you knew its spiritual significance. His ! 
of these masters was greater than the great characteristics were all the points And, in most cases. Mr. Burnham adds, 
other. Each was a giant in his genera- of virtuosity, not to say tricks. By that with “extremely felicitous success. 
tion. I do not mean that greater qualities were Mason worshipped beauty of tone, Mr. 
“To put it broadly,” he says, “Mason missing, such as intellectual musician- 3urnham remembers. “In Vienna,” he 
made musicians and Leschetizky made ship and feeling for form and style. says. “this was far from being the 
virtuosos. Mason’s outlook upon life What I do mean is that in the outer dominating thought. The icy, often 
was that of the detached, calm sage. shell of the artist the difference in jangling, clashing of the two _ Bosen- 
Leschetizky, on the contrary, had the method of these two great masters was’ dorfer grands in the Leschetizky studio 
direct and commanding manner of the that Mason put beauty of tone, musical was proof that the search after this 
autocrat. Sometimes after playing a truth, sincerity and the composer’s ideal was precluded there, in the sense 
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that it was pursued in the American 
studio. 

“Dr. Mason was the acme of toler- 
ance. Though a mere boy when I 


studied with him, after he had finished 
explaining an idea with great pains and 
at great length he would courteously 
say, ‘But if you do not see it that way, 
don’t try to adopt it. You have just as 
much right to your opinion as I have 
to mine.’ And you did not feel that it 
was sarcasm. 

“Leschetizky (and I do not mean to 
imply that this was a shortcoming) was 
so consumed with the fire of the fanatic, 
which we all know is the force that 
moves mountains, and saw the idea so 
absolutely in one way, through inspira- 
tion and long work, that he could not 
endure a moment’s hesitation in the 
adoption of it.” 

And so Mr. Burnham, himself a highly 
successful teacher as well as concert 


artist, adjusts his admiration for the 

two masters at whose feet he sat and 

learned, in scales of exact balance. 
PHILIP KING. 


FLINT HEARS NATIVE 
MUSIC AT FESTIVAL 


Seventh Annual Event Stirs 
Big Audiences—Norton 
Conducts “Elijah” 


By Emily G. Hixson 
FLINT, MicH., May 17.—The 
annual spring festival was held in con- 
junction with national music week 


seventh 


ac- 


tivities, under the auspices of the Com- 
munity Music Association, during the 
week of May 4. Many of the programs 


were of unusual interest, especially the 
one on Thursday evening, 
Michigan composers was presented. The 
given in the new high 
and were heard by 


when music by 


concerts were 
school auditorium 
capacity audiences. 

The opening concert was given by the 
Flint Symphony, W. W. Norton, con- 
ductor. The Industrial Mutual Associa- 
tion Glee Club, assisted by Mrs. W. H. 
Winchester, soprano. sang Schubert’s 
“Omnipotence,” and Verna Brackinreed, 
a pupil of Lucile Jolly, played the first 
movement of Grieg’s Piano Concerto in 
A Minor. 

Mendelssohn’s “Elijah” 
Tuesday evening by _ the 
chorus and twenty-five members of the 
Detroit Symphony, W. W. Norton, con- 
ducting. Assisting soloists were Muriel 
Magerle Kyle, soprano of Detroit; Jennie 
IF’. W. Johnson, contralto; Cooper Law- 
ley, tenor, and Theodore Harrison, bari- 
tone, all of Chicago, and Bruce Van 
Leuwen, boy soprano. The trio, “Lift 
Thine Eyes,” was sung by Marian Law- 
rason Greenwald, Eva Remington Fee, 
and Mrs. Harry Winegarden. Matinée 
and evening concerts were given on Wed- 
nesday by fifty members of the Detroit 
Symphony. with Victor Kolar conduct- 
ing. 

Music by Michigan composers was pre- 
sented in the program on Thursday eve- 
ning. Numbers for voice, violin, piano 
and chorus written by J. Pe reival Davis, 
organist of St. Paul’s Episcopal Church, 
were heard, as well as band numbers 
composed by W. Broughton, conductor of 
the Salvation Army Band. 

Contests of various kinds were held 
during the week including kindergarten 


was” given 
community 


toy symphonies, grade school orchestras 
and choruses. and church choirs. F. 
Melius Chr'stiansen of St. Olaf College 


was the adjudicator for the choir con- 
test. 

The Michigan Music Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation was in session for three days of 


the week for its thirty-seventh annual 
convention. and earning as nart of its 
program, the features offered by the fes- 
tival. 


Smith Sings in Boise 


IDAHO, May 17. 
one of the 


Ethelynde 


BolsE, Perfect enun- 
ciation was 
Ethelynde Smith’s 


her to the 


features of 


singing that endeared 


audience before which she 


gave a recital here recently, under the 
1uspices of the Tuesday Musical Club. 
But it was not upon her diction alon 
that Miss Smith depended for her suc- 
cess Her voice has a bell-like clarity, 
and her musical intelligence is well de 
veloped. Classic and modern songs, a 
group by American composers and a 
group for children comprised the pro- 
gram. Glenn Moffat, accompanist, dis- 


charged his task splendidly. 


* 
* ee 
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LOCAL ARTISTS HOLD 
CHICAGO AUDIENCES 


Paulist Choristers, Edward 
Poole Lay and Jane Hol- 
land Cameron Heard 


CHICAGO, May 17.—Although the 
slack season in music, between the 
winter press of concerts and the North 
Shore Music Festival and Ravinia opera 
activities, is at hand, the week brought 
several interesting concerts in Chicago. 

On Sunday afternoon, in Orchestra 
Hall, the Paulist Choristers gave a 
program of choral works by Palestrina, 
Soriai and other early writers of 
church music. Secular numbers by 
modern composers, including composi- 
tions of several Chicagoans, were also 
given. The soloists were Le Roy Claar, 
Stephen Johnson, John Sassman, so- 
pranos; Charles Cooley, bass; and Nat 
Weber, tenor. LeRoy Wetzel, conducted. 
The choir is well balanced and Mr. 
Wetzel has them under firm control. 

Edward Poole Lay, baritone, was 
heard in song recital Sunday afternoon 
at the Playhouse. Especially interesting 
were his group of folk-songs: Basque, 
Irish, French-Canadian and _ English. 
He disclosed a grasp of poetic expression 
and musical picturization, as well as a 
resonant baritone voice of genuine 
beauty. Anna Daze accompanied at the 
piano. 

Jane Holland Cameron gave a song 
recital at Lyon & Healy Hall on Tues- 
day night, singing a program of 
old and new operatic numbers, lieder 
and songs in English. She is a well- 
schooled singer, but sang a bit too loudly 
for the small hall. Florence Brinkma, 
pianist, was assisting artist. 








Composers’ Program Given 


CHICAGO, May 17.—A composers’ pro- 
gram was given at the annual meeting, 
luncheon and concert of the Lake View 
Musical Society, Monday, in the Beldon 
Hotel. The composers who took part 
were Inna Roubless Benditzky, Marion 
Lychenheim, Emma Menke and Beatrice 
MacGowen Scott. 





Present Historical Concert 


CHICAGO, May 17.—The North Shore 
Conservatory gave a historical concert 
at the Sovereign Hotel, in the Salle 


Royale, Friday night, that was decidedly 
full of interest. Frizt Renk, violinist, 
and Otto Beyer, pianist, played Bee- 
thoven’s “Springtime” Sonata; the North 
Shore Symphony Orchestra, conducted 
by Joseph Gallicchio, played several 
numbers; Fritz Renk played some Hun- 
garian airs on the violin, and dance 
pupils of Mme. Ludwig gave an enter- 
taining and colorful display. 


CLUBS HONOR AMY NEILL 








Women’s Federation Chooses Violinist as 
Soloist for Los Angeles Biennial 


CHICAGO, May 17.—Amy Neill, violin- 
ist, has been selected for the place of 
honor on the all-American musical pro- 
gram as the typically ideal American 
woman musician at the next biennial 
meeting of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs of America at Los An- 
geles June 3 to 13. 

The music department of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, which is 
conducted by Mrs. Marx Oberndorfer, 
has been making a feature of American 
music. The slogan is “Hear America 
First.” In arranging the programs Mrs. 
Oberndorfer has aimed to fit the music 
in character and quality to the topics 
under discussion. This work of the fed- 
eration under her leadership is rapidly 
becoming an important factor in the de- 
velopment of music in America. 

The principal event of the General 
Federation meeting will be the Twilight 
Concert on June 8 in the great Holly- 
wood Bowl, which seats 30,000. This 
program is always given as a tribute to 
the members who have died and who 
have been _ active in furthering the cause 
of music. 

On this occasion the Los Angeles 
Women’s Symphony Orchestra will take 
part, together with the Oratorical So- 
ciety, and Amy Neill will play a violin 
concerto by Cecil Burleigh, American 
composer, who won the prize several 
years ago with this same concerto at the 
contest of American composers. 





Harriet Case Sings at Cordon Club 


CHICAGO, May 17.—Harriet Case, so- 
prano, appeared as soloist in the con- 
cert of Mu Xi Chapter of Mu Phi 
Epsilon sorority at the Cordon Club last 
Sunday. Her accompanist was Marion 
Coryell. On May 16 she gave a recital 
at Macomb, Ill., her program including 
old English, modern French and Ameri- 
can songs. 





sme SCHWARZ 


BARITONE 
Chicago Civic Opera Co. 


Management: 
Edna Richolson Sollitt 
501 Oakdale Ave. 
KIMBALL PIANO CHICAGO 








LEARN TO PLAY ,THE ORGAN 


Special Course in Motion Picture Playing 
Thorough Grounding in Church and Concert Organ 


THE PERALTA SCHOOL OF ORGAN, Cottage Grove Ave. at 61st St., Chicago. Phone Fairfax 4032 








WILLIAM 


830-831 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago 





SHAKESPEARE 


Late of London, 
England, 


MASTER OF VOICE 
"Phone Harrison 4789 














’ Management: 


JACQUES GORDON 


SONCERTMASTER CHICAGO 
Harrison & Harshbarger,. 


SYMPHONY—CONCERTS—RECITALS 
1322 Kimball Bldg., Chicago 








MME. 


ANNICE 
(Mrs. Chas. Marshall) 


SOPRANO 
Rose M. Cassidy, Personal Representative, 2633 Hampden Court, Chicago 
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In Chicago Studios 


Chicago, May 17. 
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CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Classes are going forward as usual, 
despite the turmoil incident upon moving 
into a new building. The college is now 
located in its own building, at 64 E. 
Van Buren Street, which is known as 
the Chicago Musical College Building. 
The college occupies the whole upper half 
of the building, comprising the top six 
floors. Soundproof walls, fireproof con- 
struction and all the special conveniences 
that modern architectural ingenuity can 
devise for a musical college are repre- 
sented in the building. The old Stein- 
way Hall has disappeared, and in its 
place has risen the new Chicago Musical 
College Building, remodeled and rebuilt 
at a cost of more than $100,000. 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


A flood of inquiries has been received 
regarding the master classes of Delia 
Valeri and Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler. 
A large part of their teaching schedule 
is already taken and advance reserva- 
tions are coming in with every mail. The 
summer session and master school will 
begin on Monday, June 23, and extend 
six weeks to Aug. 2. 


BUSH CONSERVATORY 


Omega Chapter of Sigma Alpha Iota, 
national musical sorority, recently in- 
stalled at Bush Conservatory, has been 
active lately. Helen E. Smith, soprano, 
the president of the Bush chapter, won 
the recent prize contest of the school in 
Orchestra Hall, receiving a grand piano. 
Four other Omega girls were chosen in 
the final trials, and one other, Ferne 
Hassell, won the intermediate violin 
prize. Ebba Sundstrom, violinist, has 
fulfilled a number of dates recently. 
Last month she played for the Austin 
Woman’s Club; she was soloist also with 
the Wennerberg Male Chorus in Orches- 
tra Hall. On May 7 she played for the 
Wilmette Woman’s Club, on May 9 for 
the United Lutheran Church and on 
May 13 in a concert of compositions by 
David Nyall. 


GUNN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Irene Pavloska, mezzo-soprano of the 
Chicago Civic Opera, has joined the 
faculty of the Gunn School for the sum- 
mer term and will give a series of master 
classes. Vera Poppe, English ’cellist, 
has joined the faculty for the summer 
term and will begin her master classes 
the week of June 23. On Thursday eve- 
ning Dr. Edmond J. Clermont, master of 
fencing, gave an exhibition before mem- 
bers of the Illinois Women’s Athletic 
Club and-guests of the Gunn School at 
the Lake Shore Drive recital hall. An 
informal musical program was presented 
by Hadasseh Delson of the faculty and 
Ruth Olt Wack, pupil of Adolf Muhl- 
mann. Oriana Abbott Jennison, soprano, 
of the faculty, gave a recital in Dayton, 
Ohio, recently and in another program 
was assisted by her daughter, Blanche 
Dorothy Jennison, who gave songs and 
dramatic readings. 


MUHLMANN SCHOOL OF OPERA 


Members of the Muhlmann Opera 
Club gave their fifth monthly program 
on Sunday afternoon in the recital hall 
of the Gunn School of Music, of which 
the Muhlmann School of Opera is the 
operatic department. The hall was 
crowded to capacity, and the audience 
seemed to enjoy every number on the 
program. Adolf Muhlmann will lead 


opera classes during the summer fro:, 
June 2 to July 12. At Bay View, Mich. 
on the beautiful eastern shore of Litt}. 
Travers Bay, he will teach a summe 
course of vocal art from July 15 t 
Aug. 26. 

ELLEN KINSMAN MANN STUDIO © 


The Berkeley Trio: Kathleen Marc}, 
Constance March and Beryl Copperwa! , 
appeared at the Melrose Park Schoo, 
Brookfield Congregational Church, Ar- 
nold Memorial Methodist Episcopa! 
Church, First Baptist Church, Berwy: 
Ill., and the Norwegian Lutheran Churc 
recently. Frank Kidd, tenor, was solois 
for the Mother’s Day vesper services a 
the Y. M. C. A. Hotel. Louise Bowman. 
soprano, sang at the Y. M. C. A. Hote 
recently and in East Lansing, Mich., o: 
May 5. Geneve Cadle, soprano, sub 
stituted for Louise Kreidler as solois 
at the Highland Park Presbyteria: 
Church on May 4. 





Sametini Joins Fischer Staff 


CHIcaGo, May 17.—Leon Sametini 
violinist and teacher at the Chicag: 
Musical College, has been added to th. 
editorial staff of the Carl Fischer musi: 
house in New York to edit violin music. 
He has also been invited by Frank Dam 
rosch to be a judge at the contest fo: 
the artist’s diploma at the Institute of 
Musical Art. He will go to New York 
for this contest May 24. 


Sturkow-Ryder Pupil Wins Contest 


CHICAGO, May 17.—Janet Friday, 
fifteen-year-old piano pupil of Theodora 
Sturkow-Ryder, was one of four children 
who had perfect papers in the Chicago 
Daily News’ music memory contest, 
which was conducted by radio. The other 
three were Jeannette Ash, Chicago; 
Hazel Gains, Lockport, IIl., and Ruth 
Martin, Joliet, Il. 


Leslie Hodgson Plays in Charleston 


CHARLESTON, S. C., May 16.—The out 
standing event of Charleston’s celebra- 
tion of National Music Week was the 
recital given by Leslie Hodgson at th« 
High School Auditorium on Monday eve- 
ning, under the auspices of the Pianists’ 
Circle of the Musical Art Clubs, when 
he gave a program noteworthy for its 
avoidance of stereotyped material. The 
striking contrast between a group by 
early English and French harpsichord 
composers and MacDowell’s ‘“Keltic”’ 
Sonata was bridged by a Chopin group, 
followed with works by de Sévérac, 
Moussorgsky, Griffes, Palmgren and 
Dohnanyi, arranged with a fine sense of 
program effectiveness. A brilliant per- 
formance of Liszt’s “St. Francis Walk- 
ing on the Waves” brought the list to 
a close. A. C. 


Amy Ellerman, contralto, was made 
an honorary member of the Epsilon 
Chapter of the Sigma Alpha _ [Iota 
Sorority, following her recent appear- 
ance at the Ithaca, N. Y., Festival. 
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B. FRED WISE 


TENOR 


“Anyone who can sing a Handel aria as well as he, can do other things.’ 
‘His is a genuine tenor, with solid tone basis and range.” 


“A smoothly developed, pleasing tenor of lyric quality.” 


STOLZ, 1816 STRAUS 
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Myra Hess, pianist, will visit Atlanta, 
New Orleans, Baltimore, Buffalo, Pitts- 
burgh, Kansas City, St. Louis and Mount 
Vernon, Ohio, for the first time on her 
tour of America next season. 


JEANNE DE MARE 


Teacher of 


Frederick Bristol 
Marion Sims 


SEATTLE MUSICIANS 


Cornish School’s Annual Féte 
a Big Event—Ladies’ 
Club Celebrates 


By David Sheetz Craig 


EATTLE, Wash., May 17.—The sec- 
ond Scholarship Festival of Drama, 














Zabriskie Music and Dance, an annual affair at 
“ a : the Cornish School, opened recently with 
oyal Dadmun : “ irec 
a a spring féte, directed by Sara Y. B. 


Peabody. A picturesque program was 
given three performances, and included 
a Spanish Interlude, some vocals solos 
‘and ensemble numbers. Tony Sarg’s 
“The Willow Plate” was given twice 
before capacity audiences. A musical 
cycle, directed by Jacques Jou-Jerville, 
had four performances. This program 
included Liza Lehmann’s “In A Persian 
Garden,” Homer N. Bartlett’s “Magic 
Hours,” a Czech Folk Festival and an 
aria from Rossini’s “The Barber of 
Seville,” sung by Robert Bradley. The 
school of the theater was represented 


with three short plays, Housman’s “The 
Queen: God Bless Her,” Fenn and 
Pryce’s “’Op-’O-Me-Thumb” and Shaw's 
“The Man of Destiny,” four perform- 
ances being presented. The school of 
the dance program, arranged by Marta 


Barbara Maurel 
Available for Summer Course 


247 West 72nd St. 


Endicott 9422 












MANLY PRICE 


BOONE 


Tenor 
Teaching through July 


Metropolitan Opera House Studios 
1425 Broadway 


Mon. and Thurs. Wed. and Sat. 
9:30—2:30 9:30—6:30 














HAROLD LAND 


BARITONE 


Regarding Harold Land’s singing for the Cham- 
inade Club on May 6th the Yonkers Herald com- 
mented as follows: 


“Harold Land. baritone, sang in his usual artistic 
and finished style and charmed his listeners with 
his exceptionally beautiful and sympathetic voice. 
Especially pleasing was his rendition of the Handel 


aria.” 


HAROLD LAND MGT. 


GREEN GABLES YONKERS, N. Y. 














| ALICE BARONI 


Coloratura Soprano 
FEATURING THREE PROGRAMS: 
Historic: Showing the development of opera and 
song form. 





Modern: Italian, French, Spanish and American 

present day composers. 

All American Program. 
Now Booking Season 1924-25 

Personal Address: ALICE BARONI, 263 West 93rd Street, New York City | 




















ALEXANDER BLOCH 


Violinist 


Will Teach from June 15 to Sept. 15 
at 
Lake Placid, N. Y. 


Address, 422 West 22nd Street 




















New York City 


“Olga Samaroff Thrills Packed House at Scott...——Toledo Blade, May 1, 1924. 


“Piano Recital by Olga Samaroff Is Triumph.”—Toledo News-Bee, May 1, 1924. 


(Headlines of reviews of Olga Samaroff’s recital before the Ohio State Music Teachers’ Convention 
at Toledo, April 30, 1924) 


Season 1924-1925 Now Booking 
CONCERT MANAGEMENT ARTHUR JUDSON 





PROVIDE RICH FARE 


Courtney, was a clever series of classical 
dancing acts, “The Doll Shop,” “Greek 
Impressions” and a divertissement. In 
the presentation of these works the skill 
of the school’s instructors and the talent 
of the students were exercised in a most 
artistic manner. 

The Ladies’ Musical Club celebrated its 
thirty-second birthday with a luncheon 
at the Women’s University Club. Mrs. 
Ivan Hyland, president, was in the chair. 
Among the past presidents who attended 
were Mrs. Frank R. Van Tuyl, Mrs. 
C. E. Patterson, Mrs. M. A Gottstein, 
Mrs H. D. Hanford, Mrs. William Hick- 
man Moore, Mrs. Mitchell Gilliam, Mrs. 
B. A. Robb, Mrs. W. H. White and Mrs. 
A. K. Fisken. 

The monthly meeting of the La Bohéme 
Music Club was held at the home of 
Mrs. Edward C. Graff. Russian opera 
was discussed and interpreted by Mrs. 
Channing Prichard, Doris McGrath, Mrs. 
James Gordon Boswell, Mrs. E. C. Mes- 
sett and Lulu Shepard Johnson. 

Siri. Engmann, violinist and pupil of 
E. Hellier-Collens, gave a farewell con- 
cent under the auspices of the Men’s 
Club of the Ballard Lutheran Church, 
assisted by Ruth Wohlgamuth, accom- 
panist, and the Vasa and Echo Glee 
Clubs, conducted by H. P. Sather. 

The second of a series of musicales 
given by Kuria Strong and Harry 
Krinke at the Washington Hotel was 
given by Margaret Harman, contralto, 
and Carmen Frye, pianist. Corynn 
Kiehl was accompanist for the singer. 

Abbigale Howard, soprano, was _ pre- 
sented in a benefit recital by T. Francis 
Smith at the Plymouth Church, assisted 
by Jack Perine, pianist, and Dorothy 
Newman, accompanist. 

The all-city grade school orchestra, 
numbering about sixty players, selected 
from the local school orchestras through- 
out the city, has been giving a number 


of concerts in the various high schools. 
This orchestra has reached a fine en- 
semble capacity under the direction of 
Edwin C. Knutzen. 

The choir of the Asbury Methodist 
Church, directed by Mrs. O. F. Kreiger, 
gave two performances of “David, the 
Shepherd Boy,” a musical drama, with 
the assistance of Lu Ella Stanhope, so- 
prano, and other soloists. The Students’ 
Musical Club, Dorothy Baker, president, 
discussed at its April meeting modern 
composers and their music, with Jack 
Perine as leader. The musical numbers 
were given by Helen Hollinger, Marjorie 
Ross, Lucia Fryer and Elizabeth Childs. 
Ruth Wohlgamuth gave the current 
events. 

Mrs. Frederick W. Graham was re- 
elected for the third time president of the 
Seattle Music Study Club at its annual 
meeting, other officers being Elinor Rock- 
well Fitz, vice-president, and Mrs. F. J. 
Wallace, secretary-treasurer. 

Ora K. Barkhuff presented seven stu- 
dents of her intermediate class in a piano 
program recently. The participants were 
Marjorie McPherson, Marguerite Jane 
Fusselman, Priscilla Craig, Eva Brown, 
Dixie Daniel, Alice Marie Kelly and 
Elsbeth Gaukel. Judith Poska, violinist 
and pupil of Bernhard Perboner, gave 
a program with her mother at the piano. 

Marcel Dupré Marries, Will Come to 

America with Bride 

When Marcel Dupré, organist, comes 
to America next season he will be accom- 
panied by his wife. The marriage was 
celebrated in Paris recently, and directly 
afterward Mme. Dupré accompanied her 
husband to Italy and Switzerland on a 
concert tour. Mme. Dupré, who was 
Jeannette Pascouou before her marriage, 
has inspired M. Dupré to write an organ 
symphony which he will play for the first 
time on his American tour. 
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much musical intelligence.- 


netic stage presence, and 


added Faure’s Grands 








A Few of this Season’s Press 


CRYSTAL 
WATERS 


Miss Waters’ vocal range is broad. 
superimposed on intelligence, a combination that spells much for the 
pleasure of her auditors.—New York American. 

Her voice has fluency and purity rare enough to concert halls—it is 
moreover warmed through with that quality which brings a song to 
life in perfect naturalness and simplicity—New York World. 

A good mezzo soprano voice, and many good ideas about style and 
New York Sun. 

Her voice has a pleasing quality—it has volume, color and is well 
managed.—New York Evening World. 

An agreeable voice, intelligence, good taste, and a refreshing free- 
dom from affectation.—New York Herald Tribune. 

She brought a singularly rich endowment in personal poise, mag- 
expressive 
Waters was artistically admirable in French lyrics, to which she 
Berceaux, while her 
earned an encore.—New York Times. 


For terms and dates address 


ERNEST BRIGGS MANAGEMENT, INC. 
1400 Broadway, New York City 
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Opinions of 


SINGER OF 
SONGS 


She is a musician whose art is 


Miss 


sympathy. 


German classics also 
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Exclusive Management: S. HUROK, Inc., Aeolian Hall, New York 
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“A mature artist; rich tone; brilliant technic.”—Chicago 


Evening Post. 
“Technical 

Tribune. 
“Has all 

(Berlin). 


Baldwin Piano Used 


fluency and 
qualities of a great artist.”"—Allgemeine Zeitung 


“Good tone and persuasive warmth of feeling.”—N. Y. Times. 
7463 Sheridan Road, Chicago 


vigor featured his concert.”—WN. FY. 
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Pageant and Début of Huge Band Are 


MMM ULLAL 


HILADELPHIA, May 18.—Philadel- 

phia’s third Music Week came seven 
days after the celebration elsewhere on 
account of the impossibility of obtaining 
the Academy of Music for a full week 
earlier owing to other leases on the cen- 
ter of local musical activities and cul- 
ture. The week was most elaborate and 
extensive in its program, beginning with 
the novelty of a music pageant and wind- 
ing up with another novelty in Leopold 
Stokowski’s “Band of Gold” and also in- 
cluding a Saengerfest, an Eisteddfod and 
a Gilbert-Sullivan revival, all of them 
splendidly attended. More than two- 
score organizations, civic, military, musi- 
cal, cooperated in the music pageant 
and other events. Dr. Herbert Tily was 


the general chairman for Music Week 
and the celebration was under the aus- 
pices of the Philadelphia Music League, 
of which Mrs. Frederick Abbott is direc- 
tor. 

“The Inspired City” is the name under 
which the music pageant staged a sym- 
bolic and historical review of Philadel- 
phia. The libretto was written by Ful- 
lerton Waldo, whose lines had poetic dis- 
tinction. Dr. Tily had charge of the 
musical numbers and the pageant direc- 
tor was John Harkrider, of Los Angeles. 
The Spirit of Music was pictured as 
passing from the Old World to the New, 
through the Colonial period, the Revolu- 
tion, the Development of Philadelphia, 





The World Famous Japanese Prima Donna Soprano 
TAMAKI MIURA 
Incomparable en Sy, Madam Butterfly 
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Management: 
Fortune Gallo 
Aeolian Hall, New York City 


ALDO FRANCHETTI 
Noted Conductor-Co mpos- 
er at the Piano 











Features of Philadelphia Celebration 
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the Epoch of Progress. More than 
2000 persons participated. The big 
choruses, with more than 1000 voices, 
were the largest ever assembled in this 
city. The pageant was given three times 
and proved most inspiring. 

The United Singers of Philadelphia 
gave the annual Saengerfest Thursday 
night, at which time another big audi- 
ence was in attendance in the Grand 
Court at Wanamaker’s at a special con- 
cert of modern American music. One 
section of the latter concert was devoted 
to the works of John Philip Sousa, who 
conducted it, following a dinner at which 
he was guest of honor with Mr. Stokow- 
ski, who made an address appropriate 
to Music Week as part of the formal 
program. Emil F. Ulrich was the gen- 
eral musical director of the Saengerfest, 
leading his forces in some fine massed 
singing. The a cappella singing of the 
combined male choruses was excellent. 
There were also individual contributions 
by the Philadelphia Quartet Club. Mr. 
Ulrich, conductor; Junger Maennerchor, 
Charles Martin, conductor; Arion-Har- 
monie-Maennerchor, H. G. Kumme, Alle- 
mania-Kreuznacher-Columbia chorals, G. 
Kunze, and the Teutonia Saengerbund, 
A. Buechse. May Leithold, soprano, was 
the soloist and made a very fine impres- 
sion. 


A Notable “Mikado” 


The most elaborately staged perform- 
ance of “The Mikado” ever given in Phil- 
adelphia was that of Friday night, by 
the Operatic Society of the Strawbridge 
& Clothier Chorus, under the sterling 
direction of Dr. Tily. It was a repeti- 
tion of the production given two weeks 
ago in the Metropolitan Opera House. 
Scenically and in costume it could not be 
surpassed in richness and atmosphere, 
and the Sullivan score as sung by the 
fresh and well-schooled voices maintained 
its perennial distinction. The principals 
were carefully chosen and voiced the 
famous old solos, duets and ensembles 
beautifully. Members of the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra played the accompani- 
ments. 

The Welsh took possession of the Acad- 
emy all day Saturday for the fourteenth 
annual Eisteddfod. There were numer- 
ous competitions in choral singing, reci- 
tation, solo numbers, etc. The adjudi- 
cators were Mme. Clara Novello Davies, 
of New York, and Dr. Edward Broome, 
of Toronto. Theodore Jones of Scranton, 
aged sixteen, won the prize in the tenor 
competition, the major solo event of the 
day. The chief choral competition came 
in the evening when mixed choirs sang 
“Daybreak,” by Dr. Broome, and Gou- 
nod’s “By Babylon’s Wave.” Some rav- 
ishing effects were achieved. First prize 
of $1,000 with a gold medal to the con- 
ductor was won by the Philadelphia 
Welsh Choir, led by Ednyfed Lewis, and 
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Metropolitan Opera Company 


Management R. E. Johnston 
1451 Broadway, New York 
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GREENFIEL 


SOPRANO 
Management ERNEST HENKEL, 1451 Broadway, 


New York 





Knabe Piano 


second prize by the Shelton Choir of 
Wilkes-Barre, led by John Lloyd Evans. 


Hear New Philadelphia Band 


The Academy was packed from pit to 
dome this evening by a most distinguished 
audience for the début of the new Phila- 
delphia Band. Its 120 pieces make it 
the largest military or brass band or- 
ganization in the world, and in its per- 
sonnel are virtually all the woodwinds, 
brasses and tympani of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra. 

The Philadelphia Band has been or- 
ganized as a permanent institution to 
play on special occasions. Mr. Stokow- 
ski, in a clever preliminary speech, inti- 
mated it would be utilized in big com- 
munity celebrations, in combination with 
a massive chorus. He explained his 


theory that a military band can be a . 


highly artistic medium of musical cul- 
ture and demonstrated it to the satisfac- 
tion of his big audience in a program 
that included the “Carmen” prelude, 
Suppé’s “Light Cavalry,” the Kermesse 
and Soldiers’ Chorus from “Faust,” Her- 
bert’s “American Fantasy,” the “William 
Tell” Overture, and, as showing the pos- 
sibility of delicacy of effect, Schubert’s 
“Moment Musicale,” Bach’s “Air On the 
G String” and Boccherini’s Minuet. The 
sonorous possibilities were shown in 
“The Entrance of the Gods into Val- 
halla.” As encores Mr. Stokowski gave 
a number of the favorite Sousa marches. 
Invitations have already been received 
from other cities for visits from the 
Philadelphia Band, so quickly has its 
fame spread, but for the present it will 
confine its energies to the home field. In 
the intermission, in the name of the 
Philadelphia Forum, the conductor was 
presented with a collection of autograph 
letters of Wagner concerning interpreta- 
tions of his music dramas, and the con- 
cert ended with cheers for both the band 
and its leader. W. R. Murpuy. 


ST. AUGUSTINE, FLA. 

May 16.—Features of music week here 
included music in the city churches and 
programs in the jails by the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union; _ three 
events by the Saint Cecilia Club and a 
big community “sing” and band concert 
in the historic old Plaza. 


ELLA MAY DAVIS. 





PERU, IND. 

May 16.—Music week was observed on 
a large scale under the auspices of the 
Morning Musicale, of which Mrs. Elmer 
EK, Hanks is_ president, and Mrs. 
Frank Vawter, state chairman of church 
music, for the Federation of Music 
Clubs. Programs were given each day 
at the schools, factories and churches. 
The combined choirs of the city, led 
by J. E. Conyers, sang Gaul’s “Holy 
City.” Soloists were Mrs. J. O. Miller, 
C. C. Beers, J. E. Conyers and Mrs. C. 
C. Carson. David Baxter, head of the 
European School of Music at Fort 
Wayne, was heard. All programs were 
free to the public, and the Morning 
Musicale was assisted in the financial 
part of the undertaking by the Kiwanis 
and Rotary clubs of Peru. 

FLORENCE H. FIFe. 


MIAMI, FLA. 

May 15.—Miami Beach _ celebrated 
music week with a program arranged by 
Mrs. Iva Sproule Baker at the Com- 
munity Theater. Music of America, in- 
cluding Indian numbers and _ spirituals, 
was given by local artists, including 
Amy Rice Davis, Ruby Showers Baker, 
Frank Stanton, Adelbert Sampson, Ouida 


Trammell, Mrs. Ella Williamson, Allan 
Carr and Adelaide Clark. The accom- 
panists were Frank Stanton, Eleanor 


Clark and Iva Sproule Baker. 
ANNIE MAYHEW FITZPATRICK. 


HOMESTEAD, FLA. 

May 17.—The Rénertoire Club gave 
a program of American music. Those 
heard were Mrs. Thomas Brewer, Mary 
Elizabeth Krome, Mrs. Frank Skill, Mrs. 
J. H. Webster, Mrs. W. Wise and Mrs. 


R. H. Fitzpatrick. Mrs. Hugh Ewin: 
read articles from publications on th 
modern trend of music. 

ANNIE MAYHEW FITZPATRICK. 





LINCOLN, NEB. 


May 16.—Music week was celebrate: 
in Lincoln with many musical events 
including a series of twenty festiva 
programs, given by the Kinscella Methox 
piano classes in the grade schools. A 
concluding program was given by chil 
dren completing the four years’ cours 
in the city schools, assisted by 20( 
singers from the lower grades, and th 
High School Orchestra. Audrey Utter 
bach played the Mendelssohn G Mino: 
Concerto, accompanied by the Hig! 
School Orchestra, Charles B. Righter 
Jr., conductor. H. G. K. 


WICHITA, KAN. 


May 16.—Music week was celebrated 
in Wichita, with programs by the Lyric 
Glee Club, a piano ensemble, the Twen- 
tieth Century Club; by organ pupils of 
Donald Williams, of the Wichita Col- 
lege of Music and Dramatic Art; an 
open-air concert by the American Legion 
Band in Riverside Park; by a double 
quartet of women singers from the 
Wichita Musical Club, and by the Classi- 
cal Trio, made up of Frances Fritzlen, 
Laura Jackman, and Flora Bennett Hay, 
assisted by Lester Weatherwax, tenor. 

Other events of music week were the 
concerts given by the combined orches- 
tras of the grade schools, under the 
leadership of E. O. Cavanaugh, by 1700 
children from the grade schools, led by 
Elizabeth Cannon, and by the combined 
high school -glee club, orchestra and 
band, and the orchestras of the inter- 
mediate schools; a joint recital by 
Lucile Kells Briggs, organist of the 
First M. E. Church, and Roy Campbell, 
tenor, and other programs by members 
of the faculty of the Wichita College ot 
Music, by Mrs. L. Dodson and Marion 
McNabb, by Otto Fischer and Vito 
Petrone, and by piano pupils of Lenore 
Fisher, with Mrs. Dean L. Fisher as 
assisting vocalist. 

T. L. KREBS. 


Owing to the widespread celebra- 
tion of the first National Music 
Week, reports from many centers 
were not received in time for 
publication in this issue. Addi- 
tional Music Week news will be 
printed in the next number of 
“Musical America.” 
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Anna 


BURMEISTER 


Soprano 


Wins “Unqualified 
Approval” 


DULUTH, MINN. 

“Anna Burmeister has a lovely lyric 
soprano which charmed her audience 
and her delightful choice of songs and 
gracious manner of delivery made 1t 
. great pleasure to hear her.”’—Dul/uth 
News-Tribune. 


ST. JOSEPH, MO. 

“The audience received Anna _ Bur- 
meister with constantly increasing en- 
thusiasm, for the varied program re- 
vealed new abilities with each suc 
ceeding group. Her voice has a wide 
range of capabilities. 

‘The quality of freshness, combined 
with a method that seems the last 
word in finish, makes for high artistic 
ittainment. Miss Burmeister’s work 
is invariably interesting and reveals 
many surprises, unexpected interpre 
tations and delightful contrasts. S/!e 
was given unqualified approval 
throughout her program.” NY 2 
Joseph News-Press. 

‘here was not an empty chair in the 
crystal room of the Hotel Robidoux, 
and even standing room was filled at 
the recital of Anna Burmeister, who 
opened the season for the Fortnightly 
Club. 


“Miss Burmeister more than pleased 
the large audience with her charming 
voice, her delightful stage presence 
and her magnetic personality. She 
sang with clear, limpid tones and with 
1 plaintive sweetness which charmed 
her hearers. The program was one 
of delightful appeal and well bal- 
anced.” —St. Joscph Gazette. 


VIRGINIA, MINN. 
“Anna Burmeister, with a voice as 
nicllow as an old moon and as clear 


and scintillating as a frosty night 
proved a fitting artist to stand with 
the beloved baritone. She was ac 
claimed and ascended to a_ throne 
alongside Werrenrath in the hearts of 
the audience.”—lirginia Enterprise, 
October 5, 1923. 


TOLEBO, OHIC 
“The soloist of the evening was Anna 
Burmeister, who was called at the 
last moment to substitute for Dicie 
Howell. The substitution left nothing 
to be desired. Miss Burmeister was 
not alone capable, but gave one of the 
most artistic programs that has been 
heard in some time. She captivated 
the audience on her first appearance 
and held it throughout the trying pro- 


gram. She has a highly pleasing 
voice and displavs a finish of unusual 
excellence. Her interpretations were 
tf a high order.”—T oledo News. 


Direction 


Evelyn Hopper 
Aeolian Hall, New York 
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ARIS, FRANCE, May 10.—With 

more than 350 pianists present, among 
them eight from the David Mannes 
Music School in New York, Alfred Cor- 
tot’s Course in Interpretation opened on 
Tuesday afternoon, May 6. The class is 
being held under the auspices of the 
Ecole Normale de Musique and is so 
large that one of the concert halls, the 
Salle des Agriculteurs, is being used for 
the ten lessons in the course. The pro- 
gram for the series is “The Masterpieces 
of Piano Literature of the Nineteenth 
Century.” In conjunction with the 
course, Mr, Cortot is giving a series of 
ten recitals, in each case on the day fol- 
lowing the class lesson and each time 
duplicating exactly the list of works 
played at the lesson by the students. The 
programs include the principal works of 
Beethoven, Schubert, Weber, Mendels- 
sohn, Schumann, Chopin, Liszt, Brahms, 
Balakireff, Moussorgsky, Grieg, Franck, 
Seriabin, Chabrier, Albeniz, Fauré, De- 
bussy and Dukas. 

At the opening class three Beethoven 
Sonatas and thirty-two Variations were 
played by seven of the seventy-five play- 
ers and on the evening of the next day 
Mr. Cortot performed the same program 
for an audience which filled the Con- 
servatoire auditorium and _ which _ in- 
cluded the entire student body. Several 
members of the Mannes School group 


Corps of 350 Pianists Present as Cortot 
Begins His Interpretation Course in Paris 


PUULUEUDUAVADAEST A EOATAE TUTE IUNNITU VUUAUTEATIEN CAL Atit It 


have taken Mr. Cortot’s course at the 
New York school, where the French 
pianist has conducted classes for two 
seasons. As was his custom at the New 
York classes, Mr. Cortot required each 
student before performance to give a 
brief essay on the composer and the work 
to be played. This he read and discussed 
for the student body. Two of the Mannes 
School pianists were among the seven 
players at the initial lesson. Mr. Cortot 
will give special classes in June for Mlle. 
Bert’s students, who are scheduled to 
sail for America on June 21. 


Greet Mlle. Bert and Mannes Grou p 


Of the eight pianists from the Mannes 
School who arrived in Paris with Mlle. 
Berthe Bert, their teacher, a few days 
preceding the initial lesson five have 
been sent on the Walter Scott Scholar- 
ships, awarded to promote closer artistic 
relations between France and America. 
A number of pianists from Chicago and 
Boston also came with Mlle. Bert, who is 
Mr. Cortot’s representative at the Man- 
nes School. The American group was 
greeted upon the arrival of the Rocham- 
beau at Havre by French officials and 
musicians who presented Mlle. Bert with 
two huge bouquets of flowers. Aboard 
the steamer two of the Mannes School 
students took part in the ship’s concert, 
which had also two other American pian- 
ists, Pauline Danforth and Raymond 
Havens, as soloists. 





BALTIMORE ENJOYS 
SPRING OPERA FEAST 


De Feo Company Returns for 
Fourth Season—Juveniles 
Give Operetta 
By Franz C. Bornschein 

BALTIMORE, May 17.—The De Feo 
Opera Company began its fourth season 
at the Lyric on May 12, with a benefit 
performance under the auspices of the 
Maryland University Hospital. A large 
audience heard the production of “But- 
terfly,” with a cast that included Thalia 
Sabanieva in the title réle, Ralph Errolle 
as Pinkerton; Alfredo Gandolfi as Sharp 
less, and Bertha Garver as Suzuki. 
Jacques Samossoud conducted with skill. 

The bill for the included per- 
formances of “Rigoletto,” “Faust, los- 
ca,” “Romeo and Juliet,” “Trovatore” 
presented with Elsa 


and “Bohéme” 
Baklor and Elsie Craft, singers, 


chosen by competition. Miss Baklor sang 
the réle of Mimi with vocal assurance 
and acted with skill. The enthusiasm 
was well deserved, bringing credit to her 
coach, George Castelle, who also prepared 
Miss Craft for the part of Musetta. The 
vivacity, easy stage presence and vocal 
charm were appreciated. 

The list of artists heard included Alice 
Gentle, Louise Hunter, Bertha Garver, 
Lucille Audry, Mildred Parioetta, Rosa 
Low, Lavinia Pugliolli, Ruth Seebring, 
Mary Craig, Ester Stoll, Giuseppe Bar- 
sotti, Alfredo Gandolfi, Alfredo Valenti, 
Georges Checonowsky, Ludovico Oli- 
viervo, Carl Formes, Ralph Errolle, Ed- 
ward Atchison, Paolo Quintina and Gia- 
como Martino. Jacques Samossoud and 
Wilfred Pelletier are the conductors. The 
excellence of the “Tosca” performance, 
in which Alice Gentle, Ralph Errolle and 
Alfredo Gandolfi gave inspired presenta- 
tions, marked an achievement for the 
company. 

Things operatic are in the air, for be- 
sides the Civic Opera at the Lyric there 
was an unusually interesting event at 
the Academy of Music, on May 16 when 
the Polish opera, “Halka,” by Stanislaw 
Moniuszko, proved entertaining in its 
national characteristics. The leading 
rdles were sung by Adamo Didur, of the 
Metropolitan, and Leonia Ogrodzka. The 
production was sponsored by the Polish 
Opera Circle. 

The Little Opera movement was in- 
itiated by two performances of “The 
Runaway Song,” presented by the Inter- 
mediate Department of Friends School. 
The work is a three-act fantasy, written 


week 


9, oer 


local 


by Virginia Woods Mackall, with music 
by Eliza McCalmont Woods, a member of 
the Peabody Faculty. It was refresh- 
ingly presented by a juvenile cast, the 
participants being Charles Toomey, 
Margaret Nelson, Muriel Miller, Edwin 
Holden, Ethel Martien, Elizabeth Palmer 
and Betty Bennett. Isabel Wocds di- 
rected admirably. 

The John Hopkins Orchestra. Charles 
Bochau, conductor and Bart Wirtz, as- 
sistant conductor, has begun its series of 
spring concerts in the local hospitals. 


The series includes afternoon programs 
fon) 


at Church Home Infirmary, Sheppard 
Enoch Pratt Hospital, Johns Hopkins 
Hospital, besides special concerts at the 
Baltimore Museum of Art and at the 
Lyric. Emmanuel Wad, pianist, is the 
principal soloist. Edwin Turnbull, presi- 
dent of the Johns Hopkins Musical Asso- 
ciation, arranged the series of “thera- 
peutic” programs, to which the public 
has had free access. 

Edmund S. Ender, organist of Old St. 
Paul’s Protestant Episcopal Church, was 
elected dean of the Chesapeake Chapter, 
American Guild of Organists. Other 
officers chosen were Miss M. T. Ingle, 
sub-dean; J. C. Bowerman, registrar; A. 
A. Sommerwerck, secretary; Mrs. Shep- 
pard T. Powell, treasurer; D. J. Bartram 
and R. S. Pfeiffer, auditors. 





Rosa Sucher, Famous Wagnerian So- 
prano, Reported II] and Penniless 


Rosa Sucher, one of the most promi- 
nent Wagnerian sopranos of the past 
generation, is reported to be ill, bed- 
ridden and penniless at a small inn in 
the environs of Aix-la-Chapelle. Ac- 
cording to a dispatch in the New York 
Times, Mme. Sucher, now in her seventy- 
sixth year, is trying to subsist upon a 
meager pension allowed her by the Ger- 
man government, which now amounts to 
about $3 a month. Rosa Sucher was 
born in Velberg in 1849. She was the 
leading soprano at Bayreuth for a num- 
ber of the festivals, singing Kundry, 
Briinnhilde and Isolde. It was in the 
last-named role that she made her Ameri- 
can début at the Metropolitan in Walter 
Damrosch’s company on Feb. 25, 1895. 
After the death of her husband in 1908 
she taught in Vienna. 


Myra Hess Reengaged in Germany 


A second tour of Germany, to take 
place early in the autumn, has been 
arranged for Myra Hess, who has re- 
turned to England after giving piano 
recitals in Berlin and Hamburg, cities 
which she visited for the first time. 
Other autumn bookings will take Miss 
Hess through England and Scotland and 
to Holland, Three sonata concerts in 
London with Lionel Tertis, viola player, 
are announced for June. Miss Hess will 
begin her American tour next season as 
a with the New York Symphony on 
Jec, 28. 











department. 


Stage Routine. 


National Federation of Musie Clubs. 


Session held at Salem College 


student recitals. 


feet. 
Dormitory accommodations. 





Civic Summer Master School of Music 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 
WILLIAM BREACH, Director 


June 23, to August 2, 1924. 


Foremost Summer School of Music inthe South 
VOCAL DEPARTMENT 


A. Y. Cornett of New York City, celebrated vocal instructor, will head the vocal 


Miss Dicire Howe t, well known singer and teacher. 
Cuas, GILBERT Spross, noted pianist, accompanist and coach. 
C. G. Varvett, Jr., head of the piano department, Salem College. 


OPERATIC DEPARTMENT 


Cuartes Trier, Director, Scientific Body Movements, Mise en Scene, Make Up, 


Six Public Performances of Excerpts from Operas, with complete scenery. light- 
ing, orchestra, etc., on stage of new R. J. Reynolds Memorial Auditorium. 


PIANO NORMAL CLASSES 


Mrs. Wirttam JOHN Hatt, noted teacher of teachers; chairman Junior Clubs. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC DEPARTMENT 
Six weeks’ intensive course (State Accredited) ; special courses for public school 
music teachers and for public school teachers of instrumental music. 


oldest college for women in the South— 
campus, fine music building, studios, practice rooms, recital hall. ete. 
Civic orchestra concerts. 
Winston-Salem is North Carolina’s largest city, situated within 50 miles of the 
main ridge of the Blue Ridge Mountains, has an altitude of approximately 1,000 
Delightful climate, healthful and invigorating. : 


Reasonable rates. 


FREE SCHOLARSHIPS 


In order to encourage native talent, two full scholarships and six half scholarships 
will be offered in the vocal department for study with Mr. Cornell and Miss 
Howell, to students from Southern States who, after an open competitive examina- 
tion, are found to possess the greatest gift for singing. 


For particulars and catalogue, address 


Secretary, CIVIC MUSIC COMMISSION 
Box 843, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


beautiful 
Artist and 
Summer Festival. 


Registration should be made now. 
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Visit by the Harvard Orchestra Is 
Concert Feature of Week in New York 


MTT RU eee 


ONCERTS in New York were few 

and scattered last week. One of the 

most interesting events was the visit 

of the Harvard University Orchestra, 

which made two appearances in the same 

program and brought forward an un- 
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Staff of eminent European and Ameri- 
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Credits in certain branches for elec- 
tives to B. S. degree at 


JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 


Thorough Equipment. 

Class and private lessons from begin- 
ning to completion in all branches. 

Recitals and Lectures by eminent 
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familiar score by the well-known Ameri- 
can composer, LKdward Ballantine. 


Harvard University Orchestra 


The Harvard University Orchestra 
presented a program at Aeolian Hall on 
Friday evening, May 16, which made up 
in spirit what it lacked in unity. The 
soloists were Mme. Anita Atwater and 
Joseph Lautner. The first movement of 
the Mozart Symphony in E Flat, which 
opened the concert, was played rather 
haltingly, with more attention to detail 
than effect; but as the evening pro- 
gressed the orchestra and its conductor, 
Walter Piston, substituted enthusiasm 
for nervousness and played with greater 
effectiveness and evidence of ensemble 
spirit. 

Edward Ballantine’s “By a Lake in 
Russia” was given at this concert for the 
first time in New York. It seemed a 
rippling, melodious score, with all the 
atmosphere of a lake, but little of Rus- 
sia. The orchestra also offered Arthur 
Foote’s Aria for String Orchestra, the 
Prelude to Act III of “Louise” and the 
“Coronation March” from “Le Pro- 
phete.” 

Joseph Lautner, a Harvard graduate, 
in two Purcell songs and two by Bach 
and Handel, revealed a fine tenor voice, 
smooth and full, which seemed singularly 
adapted to the type of song he chose. 
Mme. Anita Atwater sang two Chilean 
folk-songs with charm and dramatic 
effect. Her voice had a richness and 
power which was not so evident in her 
other numbers— Brahms’ “Mainacht,” 
Lieurance’s “Her Blanket” and Roger 
Quilter’s “Love’s Philosophy.” In a de- 
lightful encore, “Billy Boy,” she again 
completely captivated her audience. Mar- 
jorie Morrison accompanied Mme. At- 
water and Edward Hart Mr. Lautner. 

The orchestra was comparatively well- 
balanced, although its string sections 
seemed superior, in quality of tone, to 
the wood-winds. Mr. Piston conducted, 
at first hesitatingly and then with assur- 
ance. His work was curiously uneven, 
seeming, at times, ineffectual and at oth- 
ers dominating. The spirit of the or- 
chestra, however, and its enthusiastic 
determination injected a bit of new life 
into the waning season. W. T. H. 


Albertina Rasch Dances 


Postponed from the previous Sunday 
night on account of the interference of 
meddlesome busy-bodies of some of New 
York’s many holier-than-thou organiza- 
tions, Albertina Rasch and her ensemble 
of pupils gave a dance recital in the 
Times Square Theater on the afternoon 
of May 13. Miss Rasch is well remem- 
bered for her fine work as premiere dan- 
seuse with the Century Opera Company, 
and she has since then occupied a similar 
position at the Vienna Opera. 

In the present instance Miss Rasch 
subordinated herself as a soloist to a 
large extent in favor of her pupils, prov- 
ing herself the greater artist thereby, 
both by giving the other fellow a chance 
and by exhibiting her unusual ability as 
a ballet mistress. Such synchronization 
and “team work” have not been seen in 
a long time, and throughout the dances 
and scenas made evident the unusual 
imagination of Miss Rasch and the 
minuteness of the training she must have 
imposed. 

Particularly charming was a “Chi- 
noise” to the music from Tchaikovsky’s 
“Nutcracker” Suite, danced by Miss 
Rasch and ensemble. Mary Parsons and 
Marie Lobetz were very delightful in a 
half-humorous dance, “Pussy Willows.” 
Miss Rasch was seen in a Rhapsodie by 
Liszt, a Seguidilla by Albefiz and in duet 
numbers with Chester Hale, besides a 
number of ensembles. Others taking 
part were Agnes Roy, Rodian Gritze- 
now, Gene Hamilton, Maralo Fernandez, 
Stella and Louise Rothacker, Lydia 
Krushinsky, Stacia Nasova, Ruth Flyn 
and Signe Selid. Roy Barton provided 
the musical accompaniment at the piano. 

a. & &. 


Stars Give De Curtis’ Songs 


Songs by Ernesto De Curtis formed 
the greater part of the program of a con- 
cert in the Town Hall on the evening of 
May 14, given by Beniamino Gigli, tenor 
of the Metropolitan; Caterina Gobbi, 
soprano; Maria Di Lorenzo, violinist, 





and Vito Carnevali, pianist. Giuseppe 
Danise, baritone of the Metropolitan, was 
unable to appear owing to an indisposi- 
tion. 

Mr. Carnevali opened the program 
with a Chopin Etude and a Spanish 
Dance of Albeniz, winning much ap- 
plause. Mr. Gigli then sang Mr. De 
Curtis’ “Tu Sola” and Serenata and 
three or four enéores, being tumultuously 
cheered. Miss Gobbi then sang “Un Di 
Verra” and “Farfalla.” Mme. Di Lo- 
renzo opened the second half of the pro- 
gram with the “Meditation” from 
“Thais” and the finale from the Mendels- 
sohn Concerto. Miss Gobbi’s second 
group consisted of “Lusinga” and 
“Where Are You?” with encores, and 
Mr. Gigli ended the evening with “Non 
m’Ami Piu” and “Tu ca nun Chiagne” 
with more encores. 

Mr. Gigli’s voice sounded particularly 
lovely, although somewhat overpowering 
in the small hall. He sang ringing high 
tones that brought down the house, and 
his pianissimos were of haunting beauty. 
Miss Gobbi, a newcomer, displayed a 
very beautiful soprano voice, excellently 
placed, save in its highest reaches, and 
she sang with taste and good style. She 
would seem to have distinct operatic pos- 
sibilities. Mme. Di Lorenzo played with 
firm tone and excellent technique. Mr. 
De Curtis accompanied his songs, which 
were of the semi-popular type and some- 
what monotonous in character, but were 
all received with much appreciation by 
an audience that overflowed onto the 
stage. J. A. H. 


Club Sponsors Joint Recital 


A joint recital was given by Grace 
Kerns, soprano; Carolyn Beebe, pianist, 
and Mildred Dilling, harpist, under the 
auspices of the Zonta Club of New York 
and for the benefit of the Serbian Educa- 
tional Committee, at the Cosmopolitan 
Club on Wednesday evening, May 14. 
The enjoyable list of numbers brought 
enthusiastic applause from a good-sized 
audience. The program was opened by 
Miss Beebe and Miss Dilling, who played 
an Introduction et Allegro by Ravel and 
were later heard together in a Danse- 
Caprice by Renié. Miss Kerns sang with 
much charm the aria of Lia from De- 
bussy’s “L’Enfant Prodigue,”’ songs by 
Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, Cyril Scott, 
3eecher and Frank LaForge. She was 
later heard in a joint group with Miss 
Dilling, singing works by Respighi, 


Sinding, Debussy and Leoncavallo, with 
harp obbligato. Miss Dilling receive, 
well-earned applause after a group in. 
cluding “Le Chanson de Guillot Martin,” 
arranged by Perilhou; Brahms’ Waltz ip 
A Flat and a Norse Ballad by Poenitz, 
Miss Beebe also gave warm tonal art and 
technical finesse to her solo numbers, 
Saint-Saéns’ Caprice on Gluck’s “4). 
ceste,” Debussy’s “Claire de Lune” and 
“Le vent dans le plaine” and Poldini’s 
lilting Waltz in E Minor. Encores were 
frequent during the evening. G. R 


Mullin-Hart Joint Recital 


June Mullin, soprano, and Wendel] 
Hart, tenor, gave a joint recital on 
Wednesday evening, May 14, at the 
Florian studios in Brooklyn. Miss Mullin 
has a fine lyric voice of much flexibility 
which she uses with keen intelligence. 
She was most happy in her interpreta- 
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tion of “Hili, Eili,” which was the piéce 
de résistance of the musical numbers 
which she contributed to the program. 
Miss Mullin also pleased her audience 
with Sidney Homer’s “The House That 
Jack Built,” two MacDowell pieces, “To 
a Wild Rose” and “The Bluebell”; 
“Vale,” “Oh, Had I Jubal’s Lyre” of 
Handel and a folk-song, “When I Was 
Seventeen,” which she sang in Swedish. 

Wendell Hart has a tenor of extraor- 
dinarily attractive quality. He sings 
expressively and is at home in all types 
of vocal music. His best work was done 
in the aria, “Les Pas d’Armes du Roi 
Jean,” of Saint-Saéns, but he charmed 
his audience also with “Autolycus Song” 
by Greenhill and the aria, “M’appari,” 
from “Marta.” 

An audience which completely filled 
the studio was enthusiastic, recalling 
poth artists for encores. H. J. 


A Program of Madrigals 


A program of part-songs of the six- 
teenth century was given by the Madri- 
gal Chorus of the Institute of Musical 
Art in the twenty-second students’ reci- 
tal of the year at the school on Thurs- 


day morning, May 15. The group of 
fourteen men and women singers was 
led with fine skill by Margarete Dessoff. 
The program included eleven beautiful 
specimens of the madrigal schools of 
Italy, Germany and England. This de- 
partment of musical art has been un- 
justly neglected by modern choral groups 
in the United States, though in England 
there has been a notable revival in inter- 
est in this period. The chorus excelled 
in its expressiveness, skillful gradations 
in tempo and tonal smoothness. 

The Italian group was opened quite 
fittingly with an impressive part-song 
for five voices by Palestrina, “Soave fia 
il morir,” which hymned the praise of 
“Gentle Death who leads to life eternal.” 
Later came a merry madrigal by Orlando 
di Lasso, “Matona, mia cara”; a poign- 
ant lover’s plea, “Era l’anima mia gia 
presso,” by Monteverdi, and a jolly “Chi 
la gagliarda” by Donato—the second and 
fourth for four voices and the other for 
five. The two first numbers were among 
the finest on the program. 

The chorus did some very good work 
in the following group of four old Ger- 
man madrigals—a fervent love song, 
“Mein Freud allein,’” by Heinrich Isaac; 
two others by Hans Leo Hassler—Jung- 
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frau, dein schén Gestalt” and “Ach weh 
des Leiden!’”’—the latter a half-humorous 
complaint with the refrain, “If I must 
give you up, my life will be the price!” 
Last came a short song for four voices, 
“Hans and Grete” by Eccard. These 
works impressed by their great sincerity 
and admirable folk spirit, partaking 
somewhat of the style of the volkslied 
which existed side by side with it and 
later formed the basis of the chorale 
style. 

The three English specimens included 
John Dowland’s “Come Again, Sweet 
Love,” for four voices, a smooth and 
plaintive air, with an original climactic 
effect on the words, “I sit, { sigh, I weep, 
I faint, I die’; Thomas Morley’s “Fire, 
Fire, My Heart”; John Bennet’s “Flow, 
O My Tears’”—perhaps the most effec- 
tive work of the program, sonorous and 
rich in its harmonies and sung with an 
art that reflected much credit on the 
leader. R. M. K. 


Hear Works by Institute Students 


The annual recital by the Composition 
Class of the Institute of Musical Art on 
Saturday afternoon of last week was at- 
tended by an overflow audience which 
(despite the torrid temperature of the 
hall) applauded the works and perform- 
ers with zest. From the purely musical 
standpoint it was not the best recital of 
its kind that has been given at the Insti- 
tute. However, as Dr. Frank Damrosch 
pointed out in a brief talk, this music is 
not put forward as the work of “com- 
posers,” but merely as extracts from the 
notebooks of students. The latter may 
be rarely visited by the sacred muse, yet 
write they must each week with unfail- 
ing regularity. On the technical side the 
compositions heard were touched with 
that fine finish and distinction which are 
hallmarks of Dr. Percy Goetschius’ 
teaching. 

The program was a lengthy one: far 
too lengthy to comment upon in any de- 
tail. It was opened with a Prelude and 
Concert Fugue for organ, composed and 
played by Lillian Dechman. Next were 
heard some small forms for piano, among 
which the most striking was a Barcarolle 
by Patricia Boyle, a blind student. Fol- 
lowing two Polyphonic Preludes for 
piano by Maurice Popkin and Howard 
Talley, Uriel Nelson played a Sonata- 
allegro of his own composition on the 
piano. Three additional small forms for 
piano by Isidore Fiedler, Marie A. 
Strauss and Henry Butler were heard, 
and then was presented a more ambitious 
effort in the shape of an “Indian Legend” 
for flute and string quartet by Lamar 
Stringfield. It was played by the com- 
poser, Karl Kraeuter, Raymond Dool, 
Harry Waller and Charles McBride. 

More advanced work followed. Hall 
Johnson’s Sonata-allegro for piano and 
violin was expertly played by Carroll 
Hollister, pianist, and Franz H6ne, vio- 
linist. A Prelude and Concert Fugue 
for two pianos by Ulric Cole was pre- 
sented by the composer and Howard 
Butler (a capital young pianist), and 
an excellent—and slightly Brahmsian— 
Rondo for trio by Lillian Fuchs was 
finely played by Olga Barabini, Joseph 
Fuchs and Marie Romaet-Rosanoff, earn- 
ing the greatest applause of the after- 
noon. 


Nora Fauchald, soprano, flawlessly ac- 
companied by Carroll Hollister, sang 
three songs based on Wilde poems by 
Bernard Kogers. She interpreted them 
with exquisite finish and delicacy and in 
a voice whose cool, clear timbre exactly 
fitted the moods of the songs. A lengthy 
Sonata-allegro for string sextet by 
Joseph Fuchs was played by the com- 
poser, his sister Lillian, Bernard Ocko, 
Louis Kaufman, Julius Kahn and Archi- 
bald Merrill. The program was closed 
with a brilliant Concerto-allegro for 
piano, played by the composer, Alexan- 
der Brachocki, assisted at a second piano 
by Herman Katims. B. R. 


Give Program of Levenson Works 


A program of works by Boris Leven- 
son was presented at Chalif Hall on Sun- 
day evening of last week by the com- 
poser, assisted by Helene Adler, soprano; 
Fleeda Alberti, contralto; Vladimir Du- 
binsky, ’cellist, and Josef Adler, pianist. 
Mr. Dubinsky was warmly applauded for 
his playing of three ’cello solos and Miss 
Adler gave three songs, among which 
were two “first times”’—‘“Russian Lul- 
laby” and “Sleigh Bells.” A “Serenade” 
was sung by request. Fleeda Alberti 
won an ovation for her singing of 
“Kaddish” and “Tell Me, Lovely Maid- 
en,” and was applauded with great en- 
thusiasm after a “Wiegenlied,” with 
‘cello obbligato, which was _ repeated. 
Miss Adler was compelled to repeat the 
“Serenade.” Two duets for soprano and 
contralto were also received with much 
favor. Mr. Dubinsky was heard in a 
second group of three solos and repeated 
the “Orientale.” Mr. Adler and the com- 
poser were the accompanists. A. T. 





John Powell Plays in Hackensack, N. J. 


HACKENSACK, N. J., May 17.—John 
Powell, American composer and pianist, 
left a sick bed in his home in Richmond, 
Va., to keep his engagement to play here 
for the benefit of a movement to preserve 
the home of George Washington’s sister 
in Fredericksburg, Va. Despite his ill- 
ness, Mr. Powell played the “Waldstein”’ 
Sonata of Beethoven, a Chopin group and 
encores with a brilliance that concealed 
from his audience the fact that he was 
indisposed. 


See More Opera for Australia as Melba 
Succeeds 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA, May 10.—The 
touring opera company organized by 
Dame Nellie Melba and J. C. William- 
son, Ltd., to tour Australasia has been 
so big a success that a greater opera 
season is planned for next year. The 
ambitious Melba project was gone into 
with no hope of actual financial gain, 
but in the first month the success has 
been pronounced. A number of Wag- 
nerian works will be presented in the 
1925 season. 


Penelope Davies Sings in Newark 


NEWARK, N. J., May 17.—Penelope 
Davies, mezzo-soprano, was a soloist at 
the ninth annual concert of the St. 
Stephen’s Church Societies, recently, 
when the Singers’ Club of New York 
appeared under Ralph L. Grosvenor. 
Earle Tuckerman, baritone, was the male 
soloist and Edward Hart accompanied. 
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has surely been reached, of late, by Leopold Godowsky, who 
has to his credit many such works that have passed into the 
concert repertory of many of our most distinguished virtuosos. 
This recent magnum opus consists of a free transcription and 
adaptation of six of Bach’s Sonatas and Suites, 
written for violin and ’cello solo, unaccompanied. 


originally 
Of the six Sonatas, 


or Partitas, for violin, Mr. Godowsky has chosen the first three, and of the 
six Suites for ’cello he has utilized the second, third and fifth. 


This edition (Carl Fischer) is cer- 
tainly one of the most important con- 
tributions that have been made to the 
piano literature for many a day, not only 
because it is piano music of superlative 
value, but also because it shows the 
imaginative and scholarly viewpoint to- 
ward the compositions of the great mas- 
ter of one of the most distinguished of 
present-day musicians. We can well ap- 
preciate the earnestness of Mr. Godow- 
sky’s opening words in his Foreword: “It 
was,” he says, “with awe and reverence 
that I approached these imperishable 
works of Johann Sebastian Bach.” For 
he was not only about to transplant them 
from one instrumental environment to 
another, but, in the change, he would 
have to carry on Bach’s thought, bridg- 
ing a century and a half of instrumental! 
improvement and try, if possible, to pre- 
sent the works as Bach himself might 
have written them had he been of the 
twentieth century instead of the eight- 
eenth. 

It is obvious to any musician that Bach 
suffered from the limitations of the in- 
struments of his day, and those who 
study these adaptations will readily see 
that Mr. Godowsky was constantly ask- 
ing himself the question, “How would 
Bach have written this had he had our 
modern piano at his disposal?” And we, 
for one, are ready to believe that he 
would have found no cause for offense in 
Mr. Godowsky’s answer as it is given in 
his transcriptions. 

In his Foreword he says further: “In 
venturing to transcribe these works, I 
fully realized the burden of such a re- 
sponsibility. I likewise took into con- 
sideration the possibility of the adverse 
critical opinion which I was courting by 
treading on such sacred soil. . . . I have 
not merely transcribed, but have created 
new contrapuntal parts and introduced 
occasional modifications, while fully 
availing myself of the development of 
our modern pianoforte and the strides 
we have made in the technic of piano 
playing. In extenuation of such 
procedure, may I state that my endeavor 
has been to develop the polyphony and 
the harmony in the spirit of the master 
and his period. . . . I wish to make clear 
that I have never introduced any themes, 
motives or counter-melodies which were 
not a logical outgrowth of the inherent 
musical content.” 

The supersensitive may find an occa- 
sional chord that seems un-Bach-like, but 
the sensation is rare indeed, and a care- 
ful examination of these six masterly 
scores will bring joy to the soul of the 
They are magnificent musical 


musician. 
monuments interpreted by one whose 
love, admiration and respect for the 


originator of them constantly nullify any 
temptation to take unjustifiable liberties. 
It is worthy of note that the original ver- 
sion of the work is included at the end 
of each of the six books, and the edition 
of the violin sonatas is that of Leopold 
Auer. e 

* cs * 

Richard Hageman has 
entered the ranks of 
the composers of sacred 
songs with “Christ 
Went Up Into the Hills” (Carl Fischer). 
He wrote it originally for John McCor- 
mack, and it has been issued in two edi- 
tions, one with piano accompaniment and 
another for organ and voice. It is a very 
superior type of sacred song, with quali- 
ties of musicianship and imagination 
that place it in a small and select class. 
Church soloists who have an opportunity 
of singing really good music during the 
service should study this song. It is for 
high or medium voice. Massenet’s “In 
Thee We Trust” (Oliver Ditson Co.) is 
another welcome addition to the sacred 
song literature and is enhanced by a vio- 
lin obbligato. The accompaniment is 
really more suited to the piano than the 
organ, but it may easily be adapted. 
There are keys for medium and high 
voices. A. W. Binder’s “Let My Prayer 
Come Unto Thy Presence” (G. Schir- 


Sacred Songs 
of Recent 
Publication 





mer) is written to words from the 
Eighty-eighth Psalm, opening with a 
short recitative and going into a simple 
melody in three-four time. There is 
quite a big climax before the return to 
the main theme. It is effective for high 
voice. Harry Alexander Matthews’ ‘O 
Master, Let Me Walk with Thee,” an- 
other Schirmer print, is taken from his 
sacred cantata, entitled “The Conver- 
sion.” It is representative of the attrac- 
tive and popular style of this composer, 
who stands in the front rank of our 
writers of music for the Church. Sing- 
ers will enjoy it, as it is good music, well 
written for the voice, either low or high. 
“Supplication,” by R. M. Stults, and “I 
Shall Hear the Bells of Heaven,” by C. 
Harold Lowden (The Heidelberg Press), 
are tuneful numbers of the sacred ballad 
type, popular with admirers of revival 
hymns. “Lift Up Your Heads,” by J. 
Clarendon McClure (Hinds, Hayden & 
Eldredge), has a martial air about it, 
but little else. 

ok ok ok 

The hymn-anthem 
plays a very important 
part in the work of the 
average church choir, 
as it is shorter and, as a rule, easier tu 
sing than the standard choruses. In the 
hands of a skilled composer, it can be 
made both interesting and _ effective. 
Four worth-while examples in this style 
are “Oh, for a Closer Walk with God,” 
and “The Lord My Pasture Shall Pre- 
pare,” by John R. Van Vliet, and two 
further numbers by Charles Huerter, en- 
titled “There Is a Blessed Home” and 
“Lord, in Thy Presence Lead Us” (G. 
Schirmer). All of them have short solos 
as well as choruses, excepting only the 
last, which is for chorus only. 

2k * ok 

Pearl G. Curran’s “The 
Resurrection,” a_ solo, 
published for high and 
low voice, and two anthems, “Allelulia! 
Death Is Conquered,” by George Tomp- 
kins, and Edward Shippen Barnes’ “Our 
Lord Is Risen from the Dead” (G. Schir- 
mer), arrived too late to have their 
proper place among our reviews of the 
new Easter music. They are of sufficient 
interest, however, to deserve recognition. 
Miss Curran’s song is melodious and ef- 
fective, and the two anthems are par- 
ticularly excellent. Choir conductors 
should keep them in mind for next year, 
as they will look over the new issues and 
not find many of greater worth. 

ok * ok 

The Scholastic Series 
(G. Schirmer) con- 
tinues to grow both in 
range and importance. 
The latest volume is entitled “Daily Scale 
Studies for the Violin,” and is the work 
of Josephine Trott. After a number of 
carefully arranged and progressive exer- 
cises from the first to the eighth position, 
scales are introduced, beginning, in turn, 
on the first, second and third fingers and 
advancing into three-octave scales, pro- 
gressing chromatically. The volume ends 
with some studies in arpeggio playing. 

ok *K * 

There is a_ delectable 
mixture of English 
folk-song and seductive 
Viennese music in some 
piano pieces by Wilbur R. Chenoweth 
that have just come from the publisher. 
They are entitled “The Harvest Festival” 
(a Barn Dance), which has a sturdy 
3ritish flavor about it; Nocturne and 
Waltz-Caprice (Carl Fischer). The Barn 
Dance is an interesting number of its 
kind, but pianists will, we believe, be 
more interested in the other two. The 
Nocturne has an ingratiating melody of 
great purity and unusual charm, handled 
skillfully and with well sustained merit. 
The Waltz shows a decided Viennese in- 
fluence: a graceful, sensuous rhythmic 
curve and a melodic excellence that make 
it an unusually striking number for 
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piano. Mr. Chenoweth writes naturally 
and has ideas that are well worth putting 
on paper—ideas which he knows how to 
use to advantage. These pieces are mod- 
erately difficult and are of recital quality. 


* * * 


M. Hennion Robinson’s 
“Noon,” the second of 
his recently published 
set of “Two Pictures” 
(G. Schirmer), is a remarkably fine song. 
It must be described—in lieu of a better 
term—as an art song, to distinguish it 
from the general run. It is thoughtful, 
musicianly, expressive and shot through 
with a rich imagination. Here is a song, 
for low voice, that should find favor with 
discriminating singers. It is dedicated 
to Leonora Sparkes. Frances P. Grant’s 
“Lullaby,” another Schirmer print, is a 
tuneful and rhythmical little piece of the 
usual lullaby type, for medium voice. 
Carlo Saetta’s “Un’ Ora d’Amore”’ is for 
high voice, written evidently with an eye 
for vocal effect and affording the soloist 
great opportunity. It possesses. the 
strong emotionalism that is customary in 
Latin songs of this type. 

* ok * 


A Trio of New 
Numbers for 
Singers 


Two composers, Fred- 
erick W. Vanderpool 
and Arthur A. Penn, 
have collaborated in a 
song, “O Heart of Mine” (M. Witmark & 
Sons). The music is Mr. Vanderpool’s 
and the lyric Mr. Penn’s. The song is in 
the well-known and popular style of 
these two writers and is a good example 
of their work: a simple, singable melody 
that sticks in the memory, supported on 
an accompaniment that has no difficulties 


A New Song 
by Vanderpool 
and Penn 


for the amateur nianist of average at- 
tainments. There are three keys. 

x * * 
Two Indian From California come 


two songs that derive 
their inspiration from 
Indian lore. They are 
“Indian Love Long” and “Song of the 
Mesa,” by Homer Grunn (Los Angeles: 
Southern California Musie Co.). Both 
are for medium voice and should find 
favor with many singers, as they are 
interesting and well written. There is 
the dirge-like quality about them that we 
have learned to associate with Indian 
music, also the hint of the flute and the 


Songs by 
Homer Grunn 


slur of the voice that lend piquancy. 
There is nothing commonplace about 
them, but much that is charming. 

ok o* * 


Choral Works Margaret Starr Mce- 
for the Church Lain’s setting of Psalm 
Service 137 (C. W. Thompson) 

has the proportions of 
a short cantata, without solos, as it is 
twenty pages in length. It is very well 
written for chorus and catches the spirit 
of the text faithfully. There are as 
many as eight parts employed at times, 
and, although it is not technically very 
difficult, it requires a well-trained and 
fairly large choir to do it justice. Choir- 
masters who want something much better 
than the average anthem should try 
James Ecker’s “The Cross,” for mixed 
voices and bass solo (Oliver Ditson Co.), 
a vigorous, stirring number, devotional 
in character, and, at the same time, a 
well-made and musicianly piece of music. 
The free accompaniment enhances it con- 
siderably. From the same press are two 
other anthems of the more usual tuneful 
kind, entitled “Come All Ye That Labor,” 
a hymn-anthem by Alfred Wooler, and 
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“God That | Madest Earth and Heavy: ». 
by R. M. Stults. J. Stuart Arch., 
“Come, Ye Children” (London: W. | 
ton & Co.), is musicianly and tune’) 
but rather lacking in variety. It ha. ; 
bass solo. Rutherford Kingsley, in }), 
arrangement of “Five Christmas Ca), 
of Old England” (Carl Fischer), off:y; 
a group of lesser known but delighi*y 
melodies for the Nativity season, entit!., 
“In Bethlehem,” “Christmas Eye.” 
“The Shepherds’ Watch,” “Christi: 
Awake,” and “The Golden Carol.” 


* * * 
Two Songs There is a story back 
by William of William Stick'e; 
Stickles new sacred song, “|; 


His Steps” (R. 1. 
Frank K. Speidell, th 
author of the words, has embodied th, 
theme of Rev. Charles M. Sheldon’s fa 
mous book of the same name in his brie: 
poem, and this collaboration of \I, 
Stickles and Mr. Speidell will be used a 
a prologue to the screen version of ‘|x 
book, which is soon to appear. Alread, 
many singers have been attracted to it, 
and it seems destined to become popula: 
There are three keys. Mr. Stickles’ 
“Love’s Spring” (Schroeder & Gunthe,) 
has a seasonable air about it, with a 
rhythmical urge, helped along by an ac- 
companiment in triplets, that is refresh- 
ing. It should win many admirers 
There are keys for high and low voices. 

* 2 * 


Huntzinger). 


Piano Pieces Brahm van den Berg 
by Brahm a well-known pianist 
van den Berg but his two pieces f 
piano, entitled “Har! 
quin and Columbine” and “Danse Vi 
noise” (Southern California Music Co.) 
are said by the publisher to be his fi 
published works. If so, Mr. van cd 
Berg is to be congratulated and encouw 
aged to give us more of his labors in th 
field. The first is a bright, spright): 
number of a descriptive nature ani 
showing originality of ideas, handled i: 
a musicianly manner. The “Danse Vien 
noise” is thoroughly Viennese, with it: 
waltz rhythm and ingratiating melody i 
thirds. It is a tricky number to pla) 
properly and demands delicacy and 
refined rhythmic sense, but it is wel! 
worth the doing. 
a ok * 
Arthur Traves Gran- 


Teaching 
field’s set of Thre 


Pieces for 


Third Grade Third Grade Teaching 

Pupils Pieces, for piano, is 
music that can 

heartily recommended to the teacher. 


They are written in the old dance rhythms 
and are entitled Minuet, Petite Gavotte 
and Valsette (Oliver Ditson Co.). Not 
only are these pieces well constructed ani 
therefore helpful to the pupil in learning 
the rudiments of musical form, but they 
are interesting in idea and eminentl) 
playable. The same’is true of Isabel 
Dungan Ferris’ set of Easy Teaching 
Pieces, entitled “Dainty Dorothea,’ 
“Rustic Wedding” and “Lullaby” (Th 
Heidelberg Press), which are melodious 
and consistently kept within the techni- 
cal limitations of pupils of about third 
grade. The “Lullaby” is rather mor 
difficult than the other two. A series o! 
four “Studiettes,” by Gabriel Hines ((. 
Schirmer), contains music that is well 
up to the usual standard of teaching 
material for young folks and offers con- 
siderable variety. They are entitled 
“The Wind,” “In a Boat,” ‘“Merrymak- 
ing,’ “A Hallowe’en Story.” 
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YORRELATION of the 
arts of piano playing 
and acting is a theme 
upon which Edwin 
Hughes discourses with 
the well-tempered en- 
thusiasm of the scholar who does not 
venture to expound a theory until he 
has investigated it from every angle. 
Speaking as a pianist, but as a pianist 
with a broad appreciation of litera- 
ture, painting, sculpture and drama, 
Mr. Hughes would have pupils view 
their work with the generally com- 
prehensive intelligence that is essen- 
tial to genuine success. 
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Hughes Advises Piano 


“It is important, in my opinion,” he 
says, “for piano students to study the art 
of great actors because of what the 
stage, in its best form, can teach them. 
Von Biilow spoke of the similarity be- 
tweeen piano playing and elocution, in 
that both the pianist and the actor must 
acquire a clear enunciation and diction in 
order forcibly to express the emotion 
they would convey to an audience. And 
the analogy is closer than one might 
think. There is the melodic line, for in- 
stance. which the actor must consider in 
delivering a soliloquy or a long speech; 
there is the question of phrasing; there 
are points of rhythm and emphasis; 
there is punctuation, which a _ pianist 
must observe as well as the actor, and 
there is the matter of pace, of speed. 
You often hear stage people talk of the 
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Edwin Hughes, Pianist, Who Says Pupils Can Learn Much from Fine Actors 


‘tempo’ at which a play or a scene is 
taken. As in piano playing, so in the 
theater, the profound scene, the tragic 
feeling is conveyed over the footlights at 
a slow pace; lighter parts are transmit- 
ted at a quicker movement.” 


Study Only the Best 


In advocating this study of the stage 
Mr. Hughes does not, however, suggest 
that piano students do so without due 
thought and discrimination. To an artist 
of Mr. Hughes’ sensibilities approach to 
any subject without the exercise of a 
critical and analytical faculty would ob 
viously be impossible. 

“IT do not mean by all this that I advise 
pupils to attend the average popular 
comedy for instruction,” he explains. 
“What I urge is the study of actors like 
Walter Hampden—I speak of him be- 
cause he happens to be playing in New 
York now. In the modern comedy actors 
must imitate people in everyday life, 
people who may not speak well, and the 
dialogue is cut up into short bits in con- 
tradistinction to the sustained style of 
declamation. But see how, in many de- 
tails, effects in piano playing and stage 
elocution are realized by the same means. 
The actor who declaims, ‘Let your an- 
swer be “No”!’ without a pause before 
the last word, will not make the point 
half so clear as he who reads the line: 
‘Let your answer be—‘‘No”!’ In the 
same way the pianist who wishes to em- 
phasize a climacteric chord, pauses for a 
moment before he strikes it, and so gives 
added weight and meaning to his expres- 
sion.” 

Even the question of appearance, of 
satisfying the eye as well as the ear, has 
its counterpart in piano playing, main- 
tains Mr. Hughes, who quotes Lesche- 
tizky as saying that the piano hand 
“must have a countenance.” And as he 
repeats this phrase of his teacher, Mr. 
Hughes will unconsciously raise his own 
hand in an illustrative gesture. 


Ear Assisted by Eye 


“Some may say that gesture has noth- 
ing to do with piano playing,” he admits, 
“but while the pianist has not the free- 
dom of movement that is allowed the 
actor, there yet remains the matter of 
how he sits—whether he is stiff or re- 
laxed—and the natural play of arms and 
body. Have you ever noticed how many 
people like to watch the pianist, the vio- 
linist or the singer? Do you realize that 
if the artist is not seen the effect is much 
less vivid than when the eye can be en- 
gaged in addition to the ear? Close your 
eyes during the performance of a solo, 
and the impression is not nearly as 
strong as when you are looking.” 

This detail of sight is one that Mr. 
Hughes has also studied in regard to 
painting. 

“TI advise pupils to study paintings,” 
he says, “not only because of the affinity 
between tone and color, but because 
paintings help students in the matter of 
perspective—a thing of great importance 





in piano playing. The pianist must know 
what to keep in the foreground, what 
should be placed in the background and 
what must occupy the ‘middle distance.’ 

Sculpture is too static an art to be of 
much use to the pianist except as he 
gains a better idea of form and construc- 
tion from it. Expression, which must be 
fluid, is the ultimate aim of the real art- 
ist, Mr. Hughes insists. Technical effi- 
ciency is merely a means to that end. It 
was his marvelous powers of expression 
that placed Rubinstein, by no means al- 
ways technically accurate, upon the pin- 
nacle he occupies in the memories of all 
who heard him; and it is upon the gift 
of communication, often indefinable in 
the last analysis, that the artist must 
depend for permanent success, 


Maturity Is Called For 


“I think this is why you seldom hear 
of pianists becoming famous when they 
are very young, as happens with vio- 
linists,” Mr. Hughes says. “The tone of 
the violin lends itself more readily to 
expression than does the tone of the 
piano, and so makes a quicker appeal. 
Before the pianist can evoke the same 
response he must have advanced men- 
tally and know how to get a contact that 
is more difficult to establish. Of course, 
too, a song, ’cello or violin solo is easier 
for the average person to follow because 
the melodic line stands out more clearly, 
by reason of contrast between the solo 
and its accompaniment; and, in the case 
of a song, the words help. The piano is 
without question the most useful instru- 
ment, but it is a general ‘slavey’ and 
one of the most difficult instruments, 
owing to its vanishing tone, from which 
to produce an emotional effect.” 

Yet, “to move the heart with sweet 
emotions,” as Bach said, is plainly the 
goal, reached with the aid of mental 
faculties, that Mr. Hughes likes to see 
pianists attain, PHILIP KING. 

California Students Present American 

Indian Opera 

ONTARIO, CAL., May 17.—An American 
Indian opera, “The Legend of Wiwaste,” 
by S. Earle Blakeslee, was given by the 
music department of the Chaffey Junior 
College in Chaffey Auditorium on April 
25 and 26. The opera is a work in three 
acts and was presented under the direc- 
tion of the composer, with the assistance 
of Mrs. Ruth Harrison Armstrong, dra- 
matic director. The chief characters 
were enacted by Ned Francis, Frederick 
Trunkfield, A. L. Moore, Milo Vickery, 
Florence H. Blakeslee, Vera Baker and 
Vera Wells. 


ALBANY, N. Y., May 17.—Stuart 
Swart, organist of the First Reformed 
Church, has been appointed accompanist 
for the Mendelssohn Club to succeed 
Harry A. Russell, who has become or- 
ganist of the Chapel of St. Augustine, 
New York. 
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EuREKA, S. D.—The orchestra of 
Eureka Lutheran College has just com- 
pleted a ten-day tour of South Dakota 
cities, under the direction of C. F. Liefeld. 

* * * 


YONKERS, N. Y.—The Musical Art 
Club of Yonkers sponsored a _ lecture- 
recital, “What Is a Symphony?” given 
recently by Herman Epstein in the 
studio of Isidore Conti, sculptor. 

* * * 


TERRE HAUTE, IND.—Evangeline Har- 
ris, Negro coloratura soprano, gave a 
recital recently before a large audience. 
She is an earnest student and shows the 
result of good training. Pupils of L. Eva 
Alden were heard in a piano recital at 
the Rose Home. 

* * ok 

NEWTON, IowA.—The senior glee clubs 
of the high schools gave a_ successful 
presentation of “The Bohemian Girl” 
under the direction of Ruth E. Rowland, 
supervisor of music in the schools, re- 
cently. The chorus numbered sixty-five 
voices. 

* * «# 

PORTSMOUTH, OHIO.— The combined 
choruses of this city and Ironton gave a 
spring concert in Ironton, with Clyde 
Knost, baritone, as soloist, repeating the 
program in this city with Lollie Ander- 
son, soprano, as soloist. Elmer Ende was 
the director and Doris Moore and Jo- 
hanna Winkel were accompanists. 

* 

ANN ARBOR, MICH.—Julius Neihaus, 
bass, and Isabelle Cummings, soprano, 
both pupils of James Hamilton, were 
heard in recent graduation recitals in the 
auditorium of the University School of 
Music. They disclosed talents of a high 
order and an intelligent use of their 
vocal capacities. 

* * 
N. Y.—The 
House 


Leake and 


YONKERS, 
benefited by 


Watts Orphan 


the concert given recently in Yonkers’ 
new armory by the Leake and Watts 
Boys’ Band, of which Arthur F. A. Witte 
is conductor. Grace Wagner was so- 
prano soloist, with Solon Alberti as her 
accompanist. 

* * * 

CepAR RAPIDS, IowA.—Risser Patty, 
head of the Coe College Conservatory, is 
planning to spend the summer abroad 
again and will conduct a party of musi- 
cians. They will sail on June 25 and will 
visit Belgium, Italy, Switzerland, En- 
gland, France, Scotland and possibly 
Holland. Page 


INDIANA, PA.—An elaborate produc- 
tion of “Erminie” was recently presented 
by the musical organizations of the State 
Normal School. Two performances, un- 
der the direction of Robert Bartholomew, 
attracted large audiences. The leading 
parts were sung by Maybelle Maust, 
Ethel Sporck, Owen Lewis, Frederick 
Altveter, Alfred Schimmel and William 
Peterson. 

* * * 

OBERLIN, OHIO.—The Douglass Memo- 
rial Chorus, with Estelle Etelka Pink- 
ney, soprano, and Carl R. Diton, pianist 
and composer, assisting, gave a concert 
in the First Congregational Church on 
the evening of May 5. The chorus sang 
well under the direction of Camille Nick- 
erson. Mr. Diton played works by Cho- 
pin and two of his own compositions. 
The accompanists for the chorus were 
Ernestine J. Covington and Theodore 
Phillips. 

* * * 

MADISON, Wis.—Modern compositions 
were included in the program given by 
the advanced students at the University 
of Wisconsin School of Music. Grace 
Mildred Jones, holder of a Juilliard 
scholarship and pupil of Leland A. Coon, 
played works by Philipp, Ravel, Debussy, 


Beethoven, Liszt and others in a recent 
graduation recital. Two recently pub- 
lished compositions by Cecil Burleigh 
were included on the program given by 
his pupil, Jane R. Dudley, violinist. 

co * * 

HARTFORD, CONN.—The Choral Club of 
Hartford held its annual meeting and 
election of officers at the City Club re- 
cently. Those elected were Clement C. 
Hyde, president; Kirby C. Pratt, vice- 
president; George H. Bartholomew, sec- 
retary; Charles H. Cooley, Jr., treas- 
urer; Merritt <A. Alfred, business 
manager; F. O. Becher, librarian, and 
Harry Axelson, assistant librarian. The 
executive committee is composed of 
Sabine E. Griggs, John J. Kidney, Dr. 
P. S. Spence and A. E, Wilson. 


HANNIBAL, Mo.—Vera Rutter present- 
ed her dance pupils in a “dance fantasy” 
at the Orpheum Theater, under the aus- 
pices of fhe Woman’s Club, on May 2. 
The program was divided into three 
parts, “Morning,” “Noon” and “Night,” 
and included many interesting episodes. 
One of the features of the program was 
the singing of a song, “Wonderful Time 
of Spring,’ by Corinne Willman. The 
song was composed for the occasion by 
Eleanor Davis to words by Mrs. B. O. 
Ward. 

* * * 

Utica, N. Y.—The Utica Orchestral 
Society gave a successful first concert 
under the leadership of Edgar J. Alder- 
wick. Frank Parker, head of the voice 
department at the Utica Conservatory, 
has taken up his duties as director of 
music at Park Baptist Church. A new 
solo quartet was recently heard there for 
the first time. Ethel Shanley, soprano, 
formerly a member of the First Presby- 
terian Church Quartet, has been ap- 
pointed director of music and soloist at 
Olivet Presbyterian Church. 


—— 


OSSAWATOMIE, KAN.—Alfred Boying. 
ton, boy violinist, won the gold medal fc, 
first prize in the Tri-State Musical Tou:- 
nament at Pittsburg, Kan. The judge. 
Carl Busch of Kansas City and Henr, 
Purmort Eames of Chicago, pronounce | 
his playing of Wieniawski’s “Souvenir d 
Moscou” best among the contestant: 
The young artist previously won a se 
ond and a first prize in the State contes: 
at Emporia and a first at the Mid-Wes: 
contest at Lindsborg. Candace White o 
this place, a graduate of .Kansas Cit) 
University music department, has bee) 


appointed supervisor in the Girar 
schools. * * * 
PORTLAND, MeE.—The Rossini Clu! 


gave its final concert of the season i) 
Frye Hall recently. Piano and voca! 
solos and ensemble numbers were give: 
by Mrs. James A. McFaul, Mrs. Ernest 
J. Hill, Florence Johnson, Sadie Abling. 
Mrs. Alfred Brinkler, Emily Eldridge, 
Elizabeth Chevalier, Zilphaetta Butter 
field, Charlotte Gunn Roche, Gertrude E. 
Berry, Marion Harper Kuschke, Arline 
Burnham, Helen Bradbury, Marion Dyer, 
Avis Lamb, Marcia Merrill, Bertha Fen- 
derson, Martha Hill and May Lothro, 
Julia Noyes, who left recently for a 
European visit, is president of the club. 
Those participating in the last program 
of the season of the MacDowell Club 
were Madeline Winfield, Mrs. Leah Peter- 
son, Zilphaetta Butterfield, Emily El- 
dridge and Mrs. Clarice Merriman. 


* * * 


LONG BEACH, CAL.—Mrs. William Day, 
mezzo-soprano, pupil of William Conrad 
Mills, gave a recital in San Pedro re- 
cently, singing seventeenth century Ital- 
lan songs, early Spanish-California songs 
by Gertrude Ross and a group of songs 
in English by modern composers. She 
was assisted by Theodore Arbeely, bass, 
and Mrs. L. S. MeWhorters, accompanist. 
Carlton Wood, violinist and teacher, pre- 
sented his pupils, Harold Caton, Dean 
Wissler and Roberta Kirkpatrick, the 
latter only eleven years old, in recital. 
Garnet Rynearson, contralto, and Rose 
Vail, accompanist, assisted. Mr. and 
Mrs. Abby De Avirett are in Europe, 
where they will spend the summer. The 
De Avirett School of Piano will be con- 
ducted by Pauline Farquhar and Eliza- 
beth O’Neil, with the assistance of Ruth 
Lawry, Alice Durham and Kathryn 
Knudson. 
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Sergei Klibansky Teacher of Singing 


8 years leading instructor Stern Conservatory, 
Berlin; 3 years Institute of Musical Art, New 


MASB. 


























York Studios: 212 W. 59th St.. New York 
Concert Baritone 
McCall Lanham 7 oorfer of Singles 


Director Vocal Dept., Chevy Chase School, 
Washingten, D. C. 
Studios: New York, 2493 B’way, Phone: Riv. 6569 
08: Wash. (Wed.) 1764 K St. Ph. Frank. 6848 


Lebegott Studios 
THE ART OF SINGING 
EDWARD LEBEGOTT and Assistants 
66 West 77th Street, New York. Endicott 1352 








Isabel Leonard SOPRANO 


Teacher of Singing 
Residence-Studio—50 W. 67th 
Telephone—Columbus 1405 


Caroline Lowe 
(Caroline Lowe H ) 
TEACHER OF SINGING—COACHING 
Studio, 50 West 67th St., New York 
Telephone Columbus 1405 


Isidore Luckstone 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
200 West 57th St., New York 
Telephone Circle 3560 














Philipp Mittell VIOLINIST 
Teacher of Well Known Artiste 
Van Dyke Studios, 939 Eighth Ave., New York 
Phone Circle 6130 

Maud Morgan Harp Soloist 


CONCERTS—INSTRUCTION 
(Teaching Children a Specialty) 
216 W. 56th St. ‘Phone Circle 1505 


Bernard Sinsheimer—Sinsheimer Quartet 
Teacher of Violin and Ensemble 
New York—Wurlitzer Bldg., 120 W. 42nd St. 

For instruction and quartet engagements, 
address residence studio: 15 Penn. Ave., 
Crestwood, N. Y Phone Tuckahoe 3635 


Henrietta Speke-Seeley 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: Metropolitan Opera House, New Yerk 
Residence: 2184 Bathgate Ave., New York 


Harry Reginald Spier 
Teacher of Singing 
205 West 57th St. 
Residence Phone 
Tremont 3912 








Phone 
Circle 5420 


Charles Gilbert Spross 
ACCOMPANIST—CO ACH—COMPOSER 
Address: Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
William Stickles 
Teacher of Singing 


Studio: Carnegie Hall 1013 
Res. Phone Billings 3317 











Mme. Katherine Morreale 
Soprane 
Votce Oulture * 
170 West 72nd St. New York City 
Phone Endicott 7957 


Raymond Nold CONDUCTOR 
Coaching for Church and Oratorio 
Musical Director 
Church of St. Mary the Virgin, New York 
145 West 46th St. Bryant 5913 


Robert E. S. Olmsted 


Professor of Vocal peneie. Smith College 
New York Studio, 127 est 78th 

For appointments address: 285 Orescent Btreet. 

Northampton, Mass. 


Elizabeth Kelso Patterson 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Studio: 257 West 104th St., New York City 
Phone Clarkson 1514 


Adele Luis Rankin “77¢;-Coloratura 


Soprano 
Concerts—Oratorio—Costume Recitals 
eacher of Singing 
Metropolitan ra House Studios 
1425 Broadway, New York ‘Phone Bryant 1274 


Franklin Riker ee of 


Studios: Met. Op. Bldg., N. Y., Tues.-Fri. 
Presser Bldg., 1714 Chest., Phila., Mon.-Thurs. 
Res.: 50 W. 67th St., N. Y. Phone Col. 1405 


Carl M. Roeder 


TEACHER OF PIANO 
Technique—lInterpretation—Theory 
607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York 

Orange (N. J.) Studio: 350 Main St. 


Francis Rogers 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER OF 
SINGING 
Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing 
Studio, 144 East 62d St., New York 


























Charles Tamme 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
264 West 93d St., New York 
Schuyler 0675 


Tofi Trabilsee VOCAL TEACHER 
Succeeds where others have failed 
Studios: 202 W. 74th St., New Yerk 
Tel. Endicett 1965 


Theodore Van Yorx 


. TREACHER OF SINGING 
Studios: 4 West 40th Street, New York 
Opposite Public Library 
Tel. Penn. 4792 


Frank Woelber VIOLINIST 


Authorized Exponent of Goby Eberhardt Methed 
Studio: 784a Quincy St., Brooklya 
Bushwick 1696 


S. Constantino Yon 


OoFr 














TEACHER SINGING 
Studio: 853 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Phone—Circle 0951 


Nikola Zan "qd Overs, Bare’ 


Exponent of the Lamperti method 
Studio: 168 West 58th St., New York 
Telephone Circle 3900 
Zerfh 


Teacher of Singing 
Voice Production without Interference 
Miss Ethel Pfeifer, Asst. Teacher 
309 West 78th Street Endicott 2779 


Oscar Ziegler 
Concert Pianist—Pedagogue 
52 West 90th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Phone Schuyler 7376 
Director Zuro Grea 4 
Josiah Zuro i X 
Coaching and Teaching 
Studio: Rivoli Theatre, 744 Seventh Ave. 
New York City Phone Circle 9194 
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' Washington Teachers Present Artists in 
Carnegie Chamber Music Hall 


The Lovette School of Music of Wash- 
Thomas S. Lovette, director, 


presented five students in its first New 
York concert in Carnegie Chamber 
Music Hall, on the afternoon of May 14. 
The concert signalized the opening in 
New York of a studio by Mr. Lovette, 
and succeeded in arousing considerable 
interest in his work as a pedagogue. 


> It was piano playing of a high order 
"that was offered by his three piano 


S pupils. They not only disclosed an 
admirably developed technic but a sensi- 
tive regard for the music they played 
and fine sense of adjustment and balance. 
Gladys Hillyer was heard in a Bee- 
thoven Sonata, a delightful interpreta- 
tion of Chopin’s Nocturne in F and 
a work by Saint-Saéns. Mary Ruth 
Matthews played a Sibelius romance, 
Debussy’s Arabesque and Chopin’s Polo- 
naise in A Flat in a brilliant manner, 
showed 
taste and technical ability in composi- 
' tions by MacDowell, Dohnanyi and Liszt. 
Two singers, Edythe Crowder and 
Fannie Gluckstein, pupils of Eva Whit- 
| ford Lovette, represented the vocal de- 
partment of the school and sang songs 
and arias in a professional manner. 
The program arouse much enthusiasm 
on the part of an audience of some 300 


' persons, who registered their approval 
' in no uncertain manner. Mr. 
/ will begin a special summer course for 
| pianists in New York next month, com- 
' ing from Washington twice each week. 


Lovette 


Au 3; 





York Madrigal Club Gives Its 
Annual Luncheon 


The New York Madrigal Club, under 
Marguerite Potter, gave its annual 
luncheon at the Hotel McAlpin on May 
17. Guests of honor were Mary Davis, 
Ralph Cox, Julius Seebach, Mildred 


Dilling, John Worth, Effa Ellis Perifield, 
' Erin Ballard, Julian Edwards, 
| Swaab, 

Florence Foster Jenkins, Kitty Cheatam, 
' Frederick Riesberg, John Warren Erb 


Maurice 


Mrs. Harrison Irvine, Mrs. 


and Steel Jamison. At a musicale fol- 
lowing the luncheon songs were sung by 


| Elizabeth Ingalls, a pupil of Miss Potter, 
' Julius Seebach and 


Mary Davis. The 
latter, with Ralph Cox at the piano, sang 
The program ended 
with a splendid interpretation of Robert 
Browning’s poem “In a Gondola” with a 
musical setting by John Worth. Eliz- 
abeth Ingalls, Steel Jamison and Mar- 
guerite Potter were the artists in this. 
The Spreng was Jane } aeapeon. 


Klibansky Pupils Sing in Larchmont 


The American Legion in Larchmont, 
N. Y., stood sponsor for the concert 
given by pupils of Sergei Klibansky in 
St. John’s Parish House. It was a suc- 
cessful event, all those taking part win- 
ning golden opinions from their auditors. 
The pupils were Alveda Lofgren and A. 
Marentze Nielsen, sopranos; Louise 
Smith, contralto; Cyril Pitts, tenor, and 
Charles Beach, baritone. Accompani- 
ments were played with taste by Mary 
Ludington, who gave a number of piano 
solos as well. Other Klibansky pupils to 
achieve success are Lotta Madden, tour- 
ing the Pacific Coast, Dorothy Claassen, 
singing in San Antonio, Tex., Mabel 
Nichols and Edythe Dixon, the two last- 
named singing in recital in the American 
Institute of Applied Music. 


“The Castle” Students Give Concert 


An air of youth and _ springtime per- 
vaded the ballroom of fhe Colony Club 
yn the occasion of a musicale given by 
the Music Club of Miss C. E. Mason’s 
School, “The Castle,” Tarrytown-on- 
Hudson, N. Y. Flowers from the school 
gardens flanked the platform, and the 
character of the music, no less than the 
limited years of the performers, con- 
tributed to an atmosphere of buoyancy. 
Elizabeth Shannon, Ethel Downs, Cathe- 
rine and Dorothy Cantrell, Hariett 
Hamill, Margarita Windham and Mar- 
garet Humphreys were the solo pianists 
ind singers who took part, their num- 
ers being chosen from compositions by 
MacDowell, Tchaikovsky, Cyril Scott, 
Gounod, Chopin, Schumann, Rachmanin- 
ff and Tosti. Accompaniments were 
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played by Mildred Qua. The Glee Club 
sang “The Snow,” by Elgar, under 


Eugene Woodhams, with a violin ob- 
bligato by Edwin Ideler, both of the 
teaching staff. Ernest Kingswell-Smith 
is director, with Frederick Mets, Marie 
Burgess, Elizabeth T. Boyd and Frances 
Callow as other instructors. P. K. 





Wanamaker Concert Marks Twenty-five 
Years of Musical Service 

The second concert given in the Wana- 

maker Auditorium to mark twenty-five 

years of musical service brought forward 

Victoria Boshko, pianist; Godfrey Lud- 


low, violinist; Thurston Noe, organist; 
and Guy Marriner, accompanist. Miss 
Boshko and Mr. Ludlow were both par- 
ticularly successful in music calling for 
delicacy of expression, the former play- 


ing Chopin’s Waltz in G Flat as an- 


encore, with especial grace, and the 
latter winning his hearers with ar un- 
accompanied old French hymn, also an 
encore. Alexander Russell, who was 
down on the program for organ solos by 
Handel and Widor, was called out of the 
city and his place was ably taken by 
Mr. Noe, his assistant. Liszt’s Four- 
teenth Rhapsody was Miss Boshko’s most 
ambitious number, and a Sonata for 
Piano and Violin by Ipolitoff-Ivanoff, 
with Mr. Marriner at the piano, appeared 
early on the program. Two of Mr. Lud- 
low’s solos were accompanied by the 
Ampico. Other accompaniments were 
handled by Mr. Marriner. P. Be 





Hunter Colleen to > Baneat Chamber Music 


Course Next Season 

The Adolph Lewisohn free broadcast 
chamber music concerts at Hunter Col- 
lege, which will close for the season on 
May 29, will be resumed next fall under 
the direction of Henry T. Fleck of the 
music department of the college. Thirty- 
three concerts will be given next season, 
the Letz Quartet, New York Trio, 
Schulz Ensemble Quartet and Trio, Rus- 
sian Trio, Thrane Trio, Trio Classique 
and other organizations being engaged 
for programs. This series of free con- 
certs, made possible through the gen- 
erosity of Mr. Lewisohn, will again be 
given weekly, with explanatory talks by 
Professor Fleck. The aim is twofold— 
to enable teachers to make an intensive 
study of chamber music with credits to- 
ward higher degrees and to provide a 
general cultural course for adults and 


young people. 
Students of Malkin Conservatory Give 
Varied Program 
A violin ensemble, concertos with ac- 


companiment of second piano and solos 
were placed on the program of the 150th 
concert given by students of the Malkin 
Conservatory of Music on May 18, in the 
De Witt Clinton High School. The stu- 
dents were Ruth Lewis, Harold Green- 
berg, Julius Schulman, Sylvia Schwartz, 
Harry Aleshinsky, Sylvia Fass, Arthur 
Granick, Lucy Robison, Elsie Feigin, 
Rose Hershkowitz, Theodore Takaroff, 
Helen Fogel, Mark Schwartz, Rebecca 
Rosen, Harry Glickman and _ Ida 
Ofsovitch. They played music by Gold 
mark, Mendelssohn, Beethoven, Liszt, 
Bach, Vieuxtemps, Paganini, Weber, 
Tchaikovsky and Brahms. Members of 
the faculty assisting at the piano were 
William Juliber, Leo Small and Maurice 
Milmet. 


Marcella Geon Presents Singer 


Christine Fontayne, a young Dutch 
soprano who specializes in coloratura 
songs, was presented by Marcella Geon, 
coach and accompanist, at recent noon- 
time concerts in the Wurlitzer Audi- 
torium. Such brilliant pieces as the Bell 
Song from “Lakmé” and Proch’s Theme 
and Variations were handled by Miss 
Fontayne with ease and certainty. Miss 
Geon accompanied. H. J. 


Courboin Will Hold Summer Classes 


The first master classes of Charles M. 
Courboin, organist, will be held during 
June and July at Scranton, Pa. Recitals 
have been given this spring by Mr. Cour- 
boin in Scranton, Pottsville, Wilmington, 
Norfolk, Dayton and Cincinnati in ad- 
dition to his appearances in the Wana- 
maker Auditorium, New York. 
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Lucie Westen Achieves 
Success in First Year 
with Chicago Company 





Lucie Westen, Soprano 
Lucie Westen, a soprano from the 
Oscar Saenger Studios, recently com- 


pleted her first season as a member of 
the Chicago Civic Opera Company. Not 
only was she successful in many appear- 
ances in Chicago, but she received many 
favorable comments on the coast-to-coast 
tour of the company in such parts as 
Eudosia in “La Juive” and Inez in 
“L’Africaine.” Her voice is of the lyric- 
coloratura type, which enables her to 
sing equally well both the réles of the 
coloratura and lyric soprano. Miss 
Westen was the winner of the Oscar 
Saenger scholarship in Chicago last 
summer, leading to her engagement with 
the opera company. She is at present 
appearing in concert with marked suc- 
cess. 


Jasha Fishbone Pupils in Recital 


Sixteen young violinists who study 
under Jasha Fishberg were heard in a 
recital in Steinway Hall recently. They 
were Irving Weiss, Henry Uselaner, Ida 
Epstein, Max Schwartz, Jack Wolinsky, 
Henry Weinapple, Salvator Corsale, 
Archie Fishberg, Willy Weintraub, 
Irving Leshinsky, Eugenia Joseffer, Abe 
Fishberg, Joseph Osborne, Joseph La- 
mendo, Morris Borodkin and Morris Pur- 
galin. The program included movements 
from concertos by Viotti, Kreutzer, Rode, 
Bruch, and Saint- Saéns; fantasies by 
Sarasate, Ernst and Singelee; the Rondo 
Capriccioso of Saint-Saéns and a 
Paganini-Kreisler caprice. The players 
displayed uncommon talent, with a com- 
mendable amount of assurance coupled 
to seriousness of purpose, G. F. B. 


Rialto Plays Rhapsody by Enesco 


The First Rumanian Rhapsody by 
Georges Enesco appeared on the orches- 
tral program of the Rialto Theater this 
week, Hugo Riesenfeld and Willy Stahl 
taking turns in conducting. A baritone 
solo by Marcel Salesco, an aria from 
“Benvenuto Cellini” and “classical jazz” 
made up the program, with Alexander D. 
Richardson and S, Krumgold alternating 
at the organ. A vocal quartet, consisting 
of Miriam Lax and Barbara Rowie, so- 
pranos; Inga Wank, mezzo-soprano, and 
Jean Wenger, contralto. appeared at the 
Rivoli, where Liszt’s Thirteenth Rhap- 
sody was used as an orchestral number. 
Irvin Talbot and Emanuel Baer con- 
ducted. Organists were Harold Rams- 
bottom and Frank Stewart Adams. 


Alice Ives Jones Gives Recital 


Excellent work was done by Alice Ives 
Jones, violinist, at the concert she gave 
recently for the Washington Heights 
Musical Club. with the assistance of 
Evalyn Crawford, pianist. Sonatas by 
Mozart, Sinding and César Franck were 
given musicianly and intelligent treat- 
ment, and were listened to attentively 
by a musical audience. 





Sunday Sy m phonic Society Presents 
Program 


A program of serious character was 
presented by Josiah Zuro at the Sunday 
Symphonie Society’s free concert in the 
George M. Cohan Theater at 3:30 o’clock 
on Mav 18. The Allegretto from the 
César Franck Symphony, Mozart’s Over- 
ture to “The Marriage of Figaro,” and 
Liszt’s “Les Préludes” were played in 
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admirable style. Baritone solos were 
added to the program by Marcel Salzing- 
er, who chose the Romance from “Tann- 
hauser” and Tchaikovsky’s “Don Juan” 
Serenade. A capacity audience showed 
its appreciation in no uncertain manner. 


STADIUM CONCERT PLANS 





Add 3000 Chairs Before First Phil- 
harmonic Concert in July 


Will 


The seating capacity of the Lewisohn 
Stadium will be increased by 3000 chairs 
for the Philharmonic Orchestra concerts 
this summer. At several of these con- 


certs last season people were turned 
away, and six additional rows will be 
added to the stands in time for the open- 
ing concert on July 3. 

To relieve congestion at the entrances, 
a new gate is being constructed on 138th 
street, near Convent avenue. Auditions 
for soloists are to begin soon, under the 
direction of Mrs. William Cowan, chair- 
man of the auditions committee. 





“Pinafore” Music at the Capitol 


“Pinafore” airs sparkled with all the 
old time gaiety in the Capitol Theater, 
where the wit of Gilbert and Sullivan 


was used to-supplement the picture “The 
Love Master.” Frank Moulan, Herbert 
Waterous and Sara Edwards headed the 
cast, and J. P. Coombs, Peter Harrower, 
Joseph Wetzel, Betsy Ayres, Marjorie 
Harecum, T. J. Dowd and Mlle. Gam- 
barelli also participated. The overture 
to “The Merry Wives of Windsor,” 
Nicolai, was conducted by David Men- 
doza. 


Master Institute of United Arts Presents 
Seven Pupils 

Seven advanced piano students of the 
Master Institute of United Arts ap- 
peared in recital recently, playing with 
a certainty and an understanding that 
earned them’ well-merited approval. 
Such numbers as Liszt’s Ballade in B 
Minor and Chopin’s A Flat Polonaise 
were delivered brilliantly. The students 
were Eugene Moses, Rossel Golden, 
Henrietta Schmierer, Miriam Hyman, 
Sadie Blake-Blumenthal, Teresa Ferren- 
tino and Ross Rainer. 


New York Chamber Symphony Gives Its 
First Concert 


The New York Chamber Symphony, 
recently organized by Max Jacobs, gave 
its first New York concert in Carnegie 
Hall on May 14. Included in the pro- 
gram, which was conducted by Mr. 
Jacobs, were Glinka’s Overture to “Russ- 
lan and Ludmilla,” the Rhapsody No. 2 
of Liszt, Massenet’s “Aragonaise” and 
Sibelius’ “Finlandia.” The Chamber 
Symphony begins a tour through Penn- 
sylvania on June 15. 


Hanna Brocks Gives Studio Musicale 


With their teacher at the piano, four 
singing pupils of Hanna Brocks carried 
through, with success, a difficult program 
at a studio musicale recently. Handel 
and Mozart led the classical composers 
whose names appeared on the program, 


and Puccini represented modern com- 
posers. Elizabeth Wynn, Julia Wynn, 
Betty Berger and Alice Danjunas all 


sang admirably. 


Kriens Symphony Club Given Concert 


The fourteenth annual concert of the 
Kriens Symphony Club, in Carnegie Hall, 
on the evening of May 24, will bring 
forward Irvin Schenkman as soloist in 
the Saint-Saéns Concerto in G Minor. 
Christiaan Kriens will lead a program 
beginning with Goldmark’s “Sakuntula”’ 
Overture, and including the Fifth Sym- 
phony of Beethoven, as well as lighter 
numbers. 


Victor Harris Will Spend Summer at 
Easthampton, L. I. 


Victor Harris, singing teacher and 
conductor, has left New York to open his 
summer place at Easthampton, L. I. Mr. 
Harris will remain there until October, 
spending part of his holiday in teaching, 
as is his custom. He will resume teach- 
ing in New York in the autumn. 





[New York News continued on page 38] 
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La Forge-Berimen Pupils Active 


Florence Barbour, who toured last sea- 
son with Frances Alda and also with 
Marie Sundelius, is engaged for the 
autumn tour of the Alda-Metropolitan 
Quartet, as is also Lawrence Tibbett, 
baritone, who in his first season at the 
Metropolitan made nearly forty appear- 
ances. Both these artists are from, the 
La Forge-Bertimen Studios, which also 
has to its credit the successes of Kathryn 
Kerlin, pianist, recently appearing in 
Catnegie Hall with Julia Claussen and 
Rafael Diaz, and of Valeriano Gil and 
Elinor Remick Warren. The latter, on 
tour with Florence Easton, has been re- 
engaged for a similar tour next year. 
Madeleine Hulsizer, soprano, recently 
made her professional début in Union 
Hill, N. J., her home town. John A. 
Thoms, Jr., director of the Westminster 
Choral Club of Wilmington, Del., con- 
ducted three performances of Victor 
Herbert’s “Fortune Teller” in the Play- 
house. 


Skrobisch Pupils Give Song Recital 


Songs of widely diversified types were 
successfully sung by pupils of Jean 
Skrobisch at a concert in the Vanderbilt 
Theater, on May 18. Wanda Lehrmann, 
Cecilia Ostermann, Bernard Chalk and 
Herman Bailen were the participants, 
with Dr. Nicholas J. Elsenheimer as 
their accompanist. Brahms, Schubert, 
Schumann, Mendelssohn, Strauss, Mas- 
cheroni, Nevin, Verdi, Greene, Wagner 
and Rubinstein were composers from 
whose writings the program was drawn; 
and in the interpretation of this varied 
arrangement, the pupils showed ad- 
mirable taste. German lieder were sung 
to their original texts; but the singers 
were no less at home in contrasting 
music by French, Italian and American 
composers. G. B. 


Florence Irene Jones in Concert of States 
Societies 


Violin playing of rare charm was 
heard from Florence Irene Jones when 
she took part in a recent concert ar- 
ranged by the Congress of States So- 
cieties in the Waldorf-Astoria under the 
chairmanship of Mrs. William F. Hessel. 
Miss Jones, who has developed her art 
under the tuition of Anton Witek and 
Charles Loeffler, has a tone that carries 
well without apparent effort on her part 
—a tone that responds sensitively to 
whatever emotional demands she makes 
upon it. Kreisler’s transcriptions of 
Beethoven’s Rondino and a Spanish 
Dance by Granados were among the 
numbers that she played with a fine feel- 
ing for their intrinsic beauty. 








Caryl Bensel’s Company Gives Program 


Caryl Bensel, soprano, whose Marion- 
ette Concert Company has attracted 
much attention in many cities, gave a 
recital at the home of Mrs. C. B. Warren, 
recently. Miss Bensel possesses .a warm, 
sympathetic voice, and her interpreta- 
tions were interesting. The audience 
demanded the repetition of many num- 
bers and numerous encores were added. 
Miss Bensel, who is a pupil of Dr. Daniel 
Sullivan, had the assistance of Mrs. Sul- 
livan. at the piano. 


Pietro Yon to Conduct Summer Class in 
Italy 


A visit to Italy, where he will conduct 
summer classes, is planned by Pietro 
Yon, organist. Mr. Yon’s engagements 
have included the opening of organs at 
St. Luke’s Chufch, Scranton, Pa., and St. 
Andrew’s, Bayonne, N. J., and a return 
appearance at St. Mary’s, Binghampton, 
N. Y. A group of organists voluntarily 
assumed the guarantee required for Mr. 
Yon’s recital at Epworth Methodist 
Church, Norfolk, Va., and at St. Peter’s, 
Memphis, Tenn., where two return book- 
ings were made, the demand for admis- 
sion exceeded the capacity of the church. 








Polonsky and Sugarman Give Recital 


Samuel Polonsky, violinist, and Louis 
Sugarman, pianist, appeared to advan- 
tage in a joint concert in Carnegie Cham- 
ber Music Hall on May 18. In a program 
that was largely classical, but that 
included two interesting compositions by 
Mr. Sugarman, these two played with fine 
musical intelligence. Mr. Polonsky has 
studied under Carl Albert and Leopold 
Auer and has a technic that is highly 
advanced. Mr. Sugarman produces a 
powerful tone, but does not neglect the 
niceties of his art. He played two of his 
own works, “Legend” and “Petite Valse 


People and Events n New Vouk’s Week 
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de Ballet.” A sonata by Mozart for 
piano and violin, Beethoven’s Sonata, 
“Appasionata,” numbers arranged by 
Auer and Kreisler and works by Doh- 
nanyi and Rubinstein comprised a. 





Guilmant Organ School to Observe Its 
Silver Jubilee 


Presentation of gold medals and the 
playing of a prize march written by a 
aémber,of the Alumni Association, will 
be features of the Guilmant Organ 
School’s: silver jubilee, in the First Pres- 
byterian Church on the evening of June 
2, under Dr William C. Carl. The 
awards known as the “William C. Carl 
medals,” are gifts of Hon. and Mrs. 
hilip Berolzheimer. The history of the 
‘hool will be outlined by Rev. Dr. 

oward Duffield, chaplain; and Olive 


Marshall,. soloist of the First Presby- .. 


terian Church, is to sing a soprano song. 
The organ part of the program is in the 
hands of members of the graduating 
classy 





Mr. and Mrs. Dittler to Visit Europe 


A holiday in Europe, from which they 
will return in September, is on the books 
for Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Dittler, whose 
time during the regular season was fully 
occupied with their violin and piano con- 
certs. Norwich, New London and Salis- 
bury, Conn., Yonkers and Tarrytown, 
N. Y., were among the places visited. 
New York engagements included appear- 
ances in the Hotel Astor and the home 
of Hon. Henry White. Mr. Dittler is 
soloist at St. Bartholomew’s Church, and 
is a member of the faculty of Columbia 
University. The two artists will give 
a concert in Aeolian Hall on Nov. 17. 





Boys’ Bands Will Participate in Goldman 
Concerts 


Eight boys’ bands, with a total of 600 
players, will take part in the contest 
arranged by Edwin Franko Goldman for 
Aug. 1. One number will be given by 
all the boys, with the Goldman Band. At 
a memory contest on Aug. 4, excerpts 
from forty compositions will be played 
by the Goldman musicians, The New 
York University Summer School Chorus 
sings on June 2, and the Oratorio Society 
will give numbers from “The Messiah” 
and “Elijah” on June 14. 


Herman Epstein Plans 
More Lecture-Recitals 
for Season of 1924-25 


seenpeansenant nen 








Herman Epstein, Pianist and Lecturer 


A continuation next season of Herman 
Epstein’s lecture-recitals is announced. 
Forty-three of these have been given, 
from time to time, in New York, and a 
series of eight, under the auspices of the 
Philharmonic Society of Passaic, N. J., 
has recently been concluded, this series 
marking Mr. Epstein’s fifth season in 
that city. Wagnerian music dramas, 
symphonic and chamber music are sub- 
jects which Mr. Epstein has taken up, 
using the piano for illustrations. The 
value of Mr. Epstein’s work is proved by 
the fact that he has been reengaged by a 
number of organizations for eight con- 
secutive years. 





Roeder Pupils Heard in Recital 


Good musicianship and technic marked 
the playing of Carl M. Roeder’s pupils 
at their recent piano recital in the Amer- 
ican Art Galleries. In each case the 
touch was clean and crisp, while the in- 
telligence displayed was in advance of 
the young performer’s years. With Mr. 
Roeder at the second piano, Hannah 
Klein began the concert with the first 
movement of Grieg’s Concerto in A 





POLISH OPERA STIRS CLEVELAND AUDIENCE 





Didur Among Artists Heard 
in Moniuszko’s ‘Halka’ 
—Much Local Music 


By Florence Barhyte 


CLEVELAND, May 17.—Sponsored by a 
group of a hundred Polish businessmen 
of Cleveland, the opera “Halka” by 


Stanislaw Moniuszko, was performed at 
Masonie Hall on Monday evening, May 
12. There was a capacity audience, 
which received the work with overwhelm- 
ing enthusiasm. The leading réles were 
admirably portrayed by Leonja Ogrodz- 
ka, well-known Polish soprano, and 
Adamo Didur, bass of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company. The cross-country tour 
which the opera company is making is 
being financed by the Polish businessmen 
of the various cities. 

The Singers Club, Edwin Arthur 
Kraft, conductor, gave a memorable 
concert in Masonic Hall last night, clos- 
ing its thirty-first season. “The Two 
Angels,” a “symphonic ballad” by W. 
Franke Harling, was beautifully done, 
with effective tenor obbligato by Warren 
Whitney. This number brought such 
prolonged applause that Mr. Kraft added 
the Largo from Dvorak’s “New World” 
Symphony, with obbligato by E. W. 
Gressle, tenor, as an encore. Other num- 
bers included Samuel R. Gaines’ “Saluta- 
tion,” Tchaikovsky’s “Ave Maria,” Vic- 
tor Harris’ “This Is the Moon of Roses,” 
Homer N. Bartlett’s “Little Indian, 
Sioux or Crow,” a sprightly bit that had 
to be repeated; J. Pache’s “Evening 
Serenade” and Stanley R. Avery’s “The 
Cavalier’s Song.” 

Cyrena Van Gordon, contralto of the 
Chicago Civic Opera, was the soloist. 
Her outstanding numbers were “Fare- 
well, Ye Hills,’ from Tchaikovsky’s 
“Jeanne D’Arc”’; Gretchaninoff’s “On 
the Steppe” and Rachmaninoff’s “Floods 
of Spring,” all superbly sung. In re- 
sponse to the vigorous applause Miss 
Van Gordon gave an excerpt from 


“Walkiire” as an extra. The program 
closed with a rousing performance of 
“Hail to Our Native Land” from “Aida” 
by the club. Two-piano accompaniments 
were admirably supplied by Edwin L. 
Bottle and J. Van Dyke Miller. 

The Cleveland Institute of Music pre- 
sented the last faculty recital of the sea- 
son tonight, the twenty-fourth held at 
the Institute. The program was of ex- 
ceptional interest both because of the 
artists who performed and the works 
played. The program included a two- 
violin work played by André de Ribau- 
pierre and Mrs. Charlotte de Muth Wil- 
liams with Dorothy Price at the piano; a 
‘cello sonata beautifully played by Vic- 
tor de Gomez and Ruth Edwards, and 
Ernest Bloch’s new violin pieces, “Baal 
Shem,” played by Mr. de Ribaupierre 
with the composer at the piano. 

The students of Baldwin-Wallace Col- 
lege, Berea, Ohio, gave a delightful per- 
formance of Gilbert and _  Sullivan’s 
“Mikado,” on May 10, before a capacity 
audience in the Fannie Nast Gamble 
Auditorium of the Conservatory. They 
were assisted by Jack Bickers, of the 
Cleveland Studio Club, as Ko-Ko, and 
Howard Justice, of the Cleveland Opera 
Company, as Nanki-Poo. The réle of the 
Mikado was played by John Samuel of 
the conservatory faculty. Both solo and 
chorus work were meritorious and ad- 
mirable orchestral support, appropriate 
stage setting and costumes all contrib- 
uted materially to the success of the per- 
formance. 

Two interesting prorrams were pre- 
sented by pupils of the Dunning System 
in the ballroom of the Women’s Club on 
Saturday, May 10. Mabel Dunn Mad- 
son, Cleveland pianist, will, it was an- 
nounced, now be associated with Mrs. 
Jessie Robinson Carr in the Dunning 
School of Music. 

The closing lecture in Thomas Whit- 
ney’s series at the Museum of Art was 
given tonight. The subject was “Folk 
Song” and was admirably illustrated by 
Boris Saslawsky, Russian baritone of 


New York. 


— 


Minor, and subsequent numbers wer 
played by Harriet Merber, Dorothy R »». 
der, Therese Obermeier and Irene Pek. 
ham. The program was made up of 
music by Bach, Mendelssohn, Cho) iy 
Beethoven, Schumann, Debussy, Lis; 
and Tchaikovsky. P. K 


MUSICIANS GREET DR. VOG! 











Distinguished Torontonian Entertair 
at Hodgson Studios 


Edith Moxom-Gray and Leslie Hog 
son held a reception at their studios oy 
Tuesday afternoon of last week in honor 
of Dr. A. S. Vogt, formerly conductor of 
the Toronto Mendelssohn Choir and ny 


director of the Toronto Conservatory 0; 
Music. A representative gathering o{ 
New York musicians was present and 
followed with close interest an illuminat. 
ing talk Dr. Vogt gave on the musica! 
life of Toronto. 

A musical program of unusual interest 
was provided by Edwin Swain, baritone, 
who sang a list of songs of widely differ- 
ing styles with great beauty of tone and 
artistic finish, and Edith Moxom-Gray, 
whose playing of compositions by Chopin 
and Dohnanyi was marked by deeply felt 
poetic sentiment and commanding dash 
and brilliancy. a. d. 





Kathryn Platt Gunn Plays Violin Solos in 
Brooklyn 


A concert by the Central Women’s 
Glee Club in Brooklyn, connected with 
the Central Y. W. C. A., was supple- 


mented with artistic violin solos played 
in Memorial Hall by Kathryn Platt Gunn 
recently. These solos were Romance, 
d’Ambrosio; Slavonic Dance, Dvorak: 
Perpetuum Mobile, Ries; “Hymn to the 
Sun,” Rimsky-Korsakoff-Franko; “Mid- 
night Bells” and “Tambourin Chinois,” 
Kreisler. John Cushing contributed ex- 
cellent accompaniments and for encores 
Miss Gunn gave Sarasate’s arrangement 
of a Chopin Nocturne and a Berceuse by 
Paul Juon. 





Israel Vichnin, Pianist, to Give Concerts 
in Europe 


A piano recital given by Israel Vichnin 
in the Adele Margulies Studio on the 
afternoon of May 11, gave friends of 


this brilliant young player a chance to 
see how well founded is the hope that his 
forthcoming appearances in Europe will 
bring repetitions of the success he has 
met with in America. In music by 
Beethoven, Rachmaninoff, Scriabine and 
Schulz-Eyler, Mr. Vichnin demonstrated 
that his talent is of no mean order. His 
début in Vienna is arranged to take place 
on Sept. 17. 


Rita Hamsun Sings at Radio Concerts 


The success that attended Rita Ham- 
sun’s singing at radio concerts broadcast 
from Loew’s State Theater Studio has 
resulted in her being re-engaged for the 
latter part of this month. Dramatic 
scprano songs are her specialty. Of 
Rumanian birth, Miss Hamsun has been 
studying with Tofi Trabilsee since com- 
ing to this country. Another of his 
pupils, Juliet McIntyre, soprano, is pre- 
paring for a concert tour. 





June Mullin to Sing in Brooklyn 


June Mullin, soprano, will give a joint 
recital with Wendell Hart, tenor, on the 
evening of May 14 at the Florian Vocal! 
Studios, Brooklyn. Miss Mullin has ful- 
filled over 100 engagements in New York 
and vicinity this season. She makes a 
specialty of programs composed of songs 
of the moment, arias by Victor Herbert 
and excerpts from the Gilbert and Sulli- 
van operas. 


Salvatore de Stafano Under Wolfsohn 
Bureau Next Season 


Salvatore de Stafano, harpist, 
among the artists booked for next season 
by the Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, In 
Wherever he has played, Mr. de Stafan 
has revived interest in his instrument 
With a technic which he has developed t 
a high point of efficiency, Mr. de Stafan 
combines interpretative gifts of an u! 
usual order. 





Clarence Dickinson Dedicates Organ 


The new organ in Temple Beth-E! wa 
dedicated at a special service held r: 
cently, when Dr. Clarence Dickinso 
played numbers by Rinck, Vierne an 
Liszt in a manner that evoked generz 
response. Rev. Dr. Samuel Schulma 
presided. 
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BAROZZI TO VISIT EUROPE 





Violinist Plans Six Weeks’ Rest Abroad 
in Preparation for Fall Tour 


Socrate Barozzi, Rumanian violinist, 
who will appear here again next season 
in recital and concert, will sail for Eu- 
rope on May 28, to be gone six weeks. 
Mr. Barozzi has received several offers 


Nfor appearances during his stay abroad, 


hut will spend his time in rest and re- 
creation. The first two weeks he will be 
in London, going later to Paris and 
other cities on the Continent. Upon his 
return to this country the middle of July, 


he will spend sometime at the Lake 
Placid Club, Lake Placid, N. Y. His 
first New York recital next season will 
be given in Carnegie Hall, not in Town 
Hall as previously announced, on Oct, 28. 

Mr. Barozzi first came to this country 
last year at the invitation of Pierre 
Monteux, former conductor of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra. Mr. Monteux and 
the violinist are close friends and when 
the former invited him to play with his 
forces, Mr. Barozzi accepted the position 
of first violinist. Owing to his desire 
to make a name for himself on this side 
of the Atlantic, as he already had on 
the other side, Mr. Barozzi only held the 
post a short time and returned to the 
concert field in the spring of 1923. 
Notable European engagements of Mr. 
Barozzi have included appearances with 
the Scharwenka Orchestra, in Berlin; 
with the Paris Symphony, under the 
direction of Hasselmanns; with orchestra 
in San Sebastian, Spain, under the 
leadership of Arbos now of the London 


Conservatory; with the Symphonic Or-' 


chestra, directed by Rhenée Baton in 
Bordeaux, and with the orchestra di- 
rected by Koch in Scheveningen, Holland. 
While in Belgium in 1914, he appeared 
as soloist at two musicales given in 
Brussels by the Rumanian Minister for 
all of the foreign embassies. 





Lillian Raymond Aub Pupils Give Pro- 
gram of Piano Music 


A recital of much merit was given by 
pupils of Lillian Raymond Aub, pianist, 
recently at her studio. The program, 
which displayed the names of Schumann, 
Chopin, Tchaikovsky, Henselt, Brahms 
and Heller, was admirably given by 
Pearl Birn, Mildred Alpert, Iris Bern- 
stein, Lawrence Eno, Irene Friedman, 
Delmar R. Fisher, Beatrice Lescarboura, 
Edith Alpert, Vida I. Souza, Rosalind 
Eno, Mathilda Scommodau and Maxwell 
Meyer. All are pupils of ability and 
gave evidence of studious application to 
their work. 

Louise Stallings and Philip Gordon 

Appear at Wanamaker’s 

The clear voice of Louise Stallings, 
who sings soprano songs in a fashion 
that holds the attention of an audience, 
was heard at the third concert in the 
Wanamaker series that celebrates the 
firm’s silver anniversary. Miss Stallings 
presented French, German and American 
numbers. Philip Gordon, pianist, with 
Alexander Russel at the organ, played 
the Concerto in G Minor by Saint-Saéns, 
Chopin’s Scherzo in B Flat Minor and 
compositions by Ravel, Liszt, Weber and 
Mendelssohn with his usual sincerity and 
decision. Mr. Russell opened the pro- 
gram with a solo by Handel. Accompani- 
ments were furnished by Edward Hart 
and the Ampico. 

Leon Glasser’s Pupils Give Recital 


_ Music by standard writers for the vio- 
lin was capably played at the recital 
given recently by pupils of Leon Glasser 
in People’s Hall. Haydn, Kreisler, Rode, 
Mozart, Joachim, Nachéz and Auer were 
well represented on a program that was 
further varied by an_ interpretative 
dance, contributed by Ida Dresel, and by 
George Bagrash’s playing of Liszt’s Hun- 
garian Rhapsody, No. 2. Lillian Goldner, 
Frances Seltzer, Jack Meth, Esther 
Wittes, Abraham Bagrash, Bertha Zloto- 
‘cow and Sydney Greenstein were the 
violinists and Anna Abramowitz the ac- 
ompanist. 


Students of American Institute Present 
Varied Program 


A program of much variety was given 
ecently with commendable skill and in- 
elligence by students of the American 
institute of Applied Music, their pro- 
fram ranging from Beethcven to De- 
oussy and Palmgren and including works 
y Schumann, Mendelssohn and Liszt. 


Those taking part were Melville Cadmus, 
Fanny Lord, Gertrude Louise Cannon, 
Edythe Dixon, Elizabeth Sturgis, Vero- 
nica Gurinowitz, Lily Ruperti, Esther 
Addie, Isabel Scott, Vernice Elbel, Mabel 
Nichols, Andrienne Sullivan, Sidney Sha- 
piro and Samuel Prager. 





Dafiiel Wolf and Jeanne Palmer Heard 
in Joint Recital 

Appearing in,the dual réle of, pianist 
and composer, Daniel Wolf shared an 
admirable program with Jeanne Palmer, 
dramatic soprano, in Rumford Hall re- 
cently. “The Lake” and “Twilight Gar- 
den,” two of Mr. Wolf’s songs placed in 
a group that included numbers by Homer 
and Ganz, were given treatment that 
brought out all their charm. The com- 
poser. played the accompaniments, and, 
for solo numbers, contributed études by 
Chopin and Liszt, the latter composer’s 


“Campanella” and Chopin’s Polonaise in 
A Flat. All these were handled with 


technical facility and real artistry. Miss. 


Palmer, who has studied under Maude 
Douglas Tweedy, took the brave step of 
putting the “Liebestod” from “Tristan 
und Isolde” on her list, but justified her 
courage by the authority with which she 
sang the exacting Wagnerian excerpt. 
More conventional songs by Salvatore 
Rosa and Ponchielli also gave Miss 
Palmer a chance to prove her culture and 
intelligence. 





Gigli Sings at Concert for Benefit of 
Columbus Monument Fund 


Funds for the monument to Christo- 
pher Columbus, which the Circolo Cris- 
toforo Colombo del Bronx intends to 
erect at Columbus Square, were in- 


creased by the concert given on May 18 
in the 105th Field Artillery Armory, with 
Beniamino Gigli as the star. Mr. Gigli 
sang favorite arias from “L’Africaine,” 
“Marta” and “Andrea Chenier” in his 
best voice and style and a song written 
by Ernesto De Curtis, with the composer 
as accompanist. An orchestra, composed 
of Metropolitan Opera musicians, played 
under F. Ruggiero, and solos were con- 
tributed by Caterina Gobbi, soprano, and 
A. Napy, cornetist. Vito Carnevale ac- 
companied. Mr. Gigli was guest of honor 
at a dinner given by the society after the 
concert. 





“Outlandish Suite” Excerpt Is Played at 
Catharine Norfleet’s Recital 


“Ain’t It a Sin to Steal on a Sunday,” 
from Susan Dyer’s “Outlandish Suite,” 
was a unique number on the program 
given recently by Catharine Norfleet, vio- 
linist of the Norfleet Trio, at a recital ar- 
ranged for her by the Three Arts Club. 
That Miss Norfleet can be serious as well 
was proved by her dignified reading of 
Beethoven’s Romanza in F and her tech- 
nical accomplishments were shown in 
Sarasate’s “Caprice Basque.” Other en- 
joyable numbers were Kreisler’s arrange- 
ment of the Rondo in G by Mozart and 
compositions of Wieniawski, Tartini and 
Franko. 





Ziegler Pupil Plays in Manchester, Vt. 


A joint piano and ’cello recital by 
Yolanda Lorenz and her father, Oscar 
Lorenz, resulted in pronounced success 
for both these artists in Manchester, Vt., 
recently. Miss Lorenz, who has studied 
under Oscar Ziegler of New York, read 
music by Bach, Chopin, Mendelssohn and 
Liszt with abundant verve and with an 
understanding mind. 





Mary Ellis Opdycke to Wed on June 6 


Mrs. Leonard Opdycke has issued invi- 
tations to the marriage of her daughter, 
Mary Ellis, and John DeWitt Peltz on 
June 6 at her residence in New York. 
Miss Opdycke is a graduate of Barnard 
College and has been for several years 
oe music critic on the New York 
OunN. 





Bertha Johnston Sings in Brooklyn 


Two appearances in Brooklyn recently 
have been added to the successes of Ber- 
tha Johnston, soprano. As soloist at the 
Reserve Officers’ annual banquet, held in 
the Hotel Bossert, and for the Star of 
Hope Chapter, O. E. S., Miss Johnston 
sang operatic numbers and lighter songs 
in a way that was highly satisfactory. 





M. H. Hanson Renews Lease on Office 


M. H. Hanson, concert manager, has 
signed a new lease for a term of years on 
his present offices at 437 Fifth Avenue. 
Mr. Hanson has occupied the same suite 
for sixteen years. 


Harp Pupils of Mildred Dilling Play 


An afternoon musicale of much charm 
was given recently at the home of Mrs. 
William Emerson Peck by pupils of Mil- 
dred Dilling, harpist. Music by Masse- 
net, Brahms, Debussy, Hassalmans, Han- 
del and Bach comprised the program, 
which was varied by songs with harp ac- 
companiment. Those who took part were 
Hazel Moses, Elizabeth Kalk, Crissi 
Tonetti, Marie Wilson, Helen Clapham, 
Frances Callow and Edythe Muriel 
Smith. Violin contributions by Teddy 
Henkle, a pupil of Alfred Troemel, were 
also enjoyed. 


Cecil Arden to Visit Irish Cities 


Dublin, Cork and Belfast are among 
the cities in which Cecil Arden, mezzo- 
soprano, will sing in August. Miss 
Arden sailed recently for Europe, and 


will sing in London in July. Delightful 
programs were given recently by her in 
Richmond and Norfolk, Va., with Mario 
Capelli as accompanist. 








Pupils of Edward E. Treumann Play 


Solos and duets were on the piano pro- 
gram given by Edward E. Treumann’s 
pupils in the Wurlitzer Auditorium on 
May 10. Marie Spett, Gertrude Zik and 
Minnie Silverman were the players, 
choosing works by Liszt, Chopin, Rubin- 
stein and Grieg. 





New Utrecht Symphony in Concert 


An ambitious program, but one that 
was justified by the results obtained, was 
chosen by Philip Ehrlich, music director 
of the New Utrecht High School, who 


conducted the New Utrecht Symphony 
Club recently. Fifty members are in the 


club, which gave a good account of itself 
in Beethoven’s First Symphony in Nico- 
lai’s “Merry Wives of Windsor” Over- 
ture and in music by Saint-Saéns and 
Grieg. Milton Feher, concertmaster and 
winner of the silver medal for violin 
playihg, was heard in two solos. 





More Soloists Engaged for New York 
Symphony. Concerts 

The names of Dusolina Giannini, so- 

prano; Wanda Landowska, harpsichord- 


ist; Fraser Gange, baritone; Mischa 
Mischakoff, violinist, and Frederick 
Schorr, Metropolitan Opera baritone, 


have been added to the list of soloists for 
New York Symphony concerts next sea- 
son. Two double concertos are included 
in program plans, Paul Kochanski and 
Felix Salmond being booked to play 
RBach’s Concerto for Violin and ’Cello and 
Samuel Dushkin and Lionel Tertis in 
Mozart’s Concerto for Violin and Viola. 





Marcia Richards Gives Song Recital 


An interesting program of French, 
English and German songs was intelli- 
gently sung by Marcia Richards, con- 
tralto, at the Percy Rector Stephens Stu- 
dios recently. Mrs. Richards showed a 
keen appreciation of the music under con- 
sideration and sang in good style 
throughout. 





Patterson Pupils Heard in Songs 


A song program that was made up 
chiefly of music by Mozart, Haydn, 
Weckerlin and Fourdrain was given with 
good effect by pupils of the Elizabeth 
Kelso Patterson School of Singing on 
May 10. Those who took part were 
Estelle Leask, Elaine Sauvage, Nan 
Moloney and Frankie Holland. 





PASSED AWAY 





Eva Massey 


NASHVILLE, TENN., May 17.—Eva Mas- 
sey, teacher of piano at Ward-Belmont 
since 1908, died on May 7. Miss Massey 
was a graduate of the New England 
Conservatory, having studied with 
Busoni and Shelton. Later she was a 
pupil of Phillipp, Rais and Barth in 
Paris and Berlin. Interment was in 
Tuskegee, Ala. Mrs. J. A. WANDS. 





Mrs. W. A. Dallmeyer 


JEFFERSON City, Mo., May 17.—Mrs. 
W. A. Dallmeyer, president of the Mor- 
ning Musicale Club for a number of 
years and unanimously elected for the 
coming year, died here recently. Mrs. 
Dallmeyer was a member of the first 
board of directors of the Missouri Fed- 
eration and served as director until a 
year ago. 


Carl Besl 


BERLIN, May 10.—Carl Besl, for a 
number of years kapellmeister at the 
Staatsoper, died suddenly here recently. 
Mr. Besl was educated as a physician 
and practiced successfully for a num- 
ber of years before entering the operatic 
world. He served first as chorusmaster 
and was regarded as one of the most 
capable members of the organization. 


Josef Labor 


VIENNA, May 8.—Josef Labor, well 
known as an organist and composer, died 
here recently. Mr. Labor was born at 
Horowitz in Bohemia June 29, 1842, and 
when three years old he became blind. 
Nevertheless, he entered the Vienna Con- 
servatory as a student of piano, and, after 
graduating, made several successful con- 
cert tours as soloist and also as accom- 
panist for Joachim. In 1879 he forsook 
the piano in favor of the organ and be- 
came a prominent virtuoso. He published 
numerous works in various forms. 








Carl Morris 


SAN Deco, May 17.—Carl Morris, 
baritone, for a number of years soloist 
at the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, New York, and a member of the 
Criterion Quartet, died here last month 
in his forty-second year. Mr. Morris 
was a pupil of Bruno Huhn and Chris- 
tian Arens in New York, Sir Charles 
Santley in London and Cotogni in Rome. 
At the outbreak of the war he became 
song-leader at Plattsburgh and while 
there suffered a severe attack of in- 
fluenza from which he never fully re- 


covered. He came to San Diego on ac- 
count of the climate and also took up 
his musical work here. Interment was 
in Greenfield, Ind. 





Dr. Carl E. Martin 


GREENWICH, CONN., May 17.—Dr. Car! 
E. Martin, baritone, closely identified 
with music for forty years in New York 
and Greenwich, died here on May 14, in 
his seventy-fifth year. Dr. Martin was 
soloist at St. Thomas’ and Grace Church, 
New York, and for twenty-three years 
soloist and director at Christ Episcopal 
Church here, resigning three years ago. 
He has also been supervisor of music in 
the Greenwich public schools. 





Beatrice Ives Welles 


CHICAGO, May 17.—Mrs. Beatrice Ives 
Welles, for a number of years a promi- 
nent figure in the musical world of Chi- 
cago, died on May 10 after a short ill- 
ness. Mrs. Welles was a member of the 
Lake Shore Musical Society and the or- 
ganizer of its scholarship fund by means 
of which a number of talented students 
received financial assistance enabling 
them to continue their studies. A tal- 
ented pianist, she introduced many works 
by American composers. The Gordon 
String Quartet, which made its first ap 
pearance at Mrs. Welles’ home, played 
at her funeral on May 13. 

FARNSWORTH WRIGHT. 





Louis A. Hirsch 


Louis A. Hirsch, composer of numer- 
ous Broadway song hits and musical 
comedies, died at the Knickerbocker Hos- 
pital, New York, on May 13 of pneu- 
monia, which developed after an opera- 
tion performed several weeks ago. Mr. 
Hirsch had been in bad health for six 
months and had spent the winter at Palm 
Beach. He was born in New York in 
1881 and was educated in the New York 
public schools. He was a piano pupil of 
the late Rafael Joseffy for several years, 
but obtained most of his musical educa- 
tion in Germany. His first song hit was 
“That Wasn’t All” in “The Soul Kiss,” 
in which the Danish dancer, Adeline 
Genée, was starred. Mr. Hirsch also 
wrote pieces for Lew Dockstader and 
Anna Held and collaborated in several of’ 
the “Follies” productions. He was a-di- 
rector of the American Society of Com- 
posers, Authors and Publishers, director 
of the American Dramatists, official of 
the Song Writers’ League, member of the 
Friars and other theatrical organiza- 
tions. i 
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D’Alvarez Guards Flame of Renaissance on Altar of Art 


TTT TLL PPT RLU OULU eee Do 


7 O the general public a 
prima donna is always 
an exotic creature, in a 
strange, foreign world. 
She lives in a _ renais- 
sance studio, eats fan- 
tastic dishes and spends her days 
reading Baudelaire. She is absorbed 
in her art and in all art. There are 
prima donnas, of course, who put on 
bungalow aprons and cook dinner; 
simple, domestic, badly dressed folk 
who love their husbands and their 
homes. But the public, trained on the 
moving pictures and the press-agents’ 
blurbs, prefers the legend. And occa- 
sionally there is a prima donna who 
lives and acts like one. Marguerite 
D’Alvarez, the Peruvian contralto, is 
one of these. 

In a great studio room in the Sixties, 
near Central Park, she has collected fur- 
niture and decorations of the Spanish 
Renaissance. Wrought iron candelabra 
hang from the ceiling and on one wall is 
an Italian primitive of Mother and Child. 
She has opened the doors of old cabinets 
of the period, illuminated in colors mel- 
lowed by time, and of them she has made 
bookcases. It is a room for a prima 
donna, but not one with a flair for artis- 
tic posing; for one who, like Mme. 
D’Alvarez, is a strange, exotic personal- 
ity from another civilization. 

“My father,” she tell ou, “was an 
Inca, with some Spani blood in his 
veins; perhaps that explains me. And 
my mother was a Frenchwoman, one of 
those piquant Parisiennes you occasion- 
ally find—with copper colored hair and 
china blue eyes. Now, with all that, you 
wouldn’t expect me to be an ordinary 
person, would you? I was probably born 
in the wrong age. There isn’t very much 
place for me in this era of efficiency. I 
should have lived in the Renaissance, 
when even artisans were artists. I try to 
create an atmosphere for myself, one | 
can live in. It is difficult. I make my 
home another world, where I can shut 
out the materialism of the country, and 
into my peaceful room comes the noise of 
the drilling, where they are building a 
house next door. I can’t escape! 

“But I can, of course, when I sit here 
and read Verlaine or Baudelaire. Some- 
times, too, when I sing I feel that my 
audience realizes the cosmic significance 
of what I am singing. It does not last 
long. Then I am seized with the idea 
that I should not have been a singer at 
all, not my kind of a singer, at this time. 
I sing a song about a sea-gull, and in one 
part I make a weird sound. It is not 
singing, and I know it, but I am trying 
to give an impressionistic picture of how 
a sea-gull would sing. Do the critics 
say, ‘Mme. D’Alvarez is an artist. She 
is trying by a new method, akin, perhaps, 
to the expressionism of modern music or 
modern staging, to convey to us a sen- 
sation.” No. They say that it is not 
singing; that if I keep it up I will ruin 
my voice. If I choose to ruin my voice 
in furthering my art, they should not 
complain. They should thank God that 
today someone still considers art and 
sacrificing for it.” 





Art and Ruthlessness 


Mme. D’Alvarez would like to be, she 
thinks, a great mime, an Ida Rubenstein. 
The art of the French dancer and panto- 
mimist, who made her great reputation 
in D’Annunzio’s “Le Martyre de Saint 
Sebastien,” which the Italian poet wrote 
for her, presents, she believes, an oppor- 
tunity for escape and accomplishment, 
probably because it is the antithesis of 
her own. “There is beauty in it,” she 
says, “a calm, inescapable beauty and 
rhythm and song. It combines the ele- 
ments of so many things. It makes of 
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Marguerite D’Alvarez, Contralto, in Several Characteristics Poses: In Spanish Costume as She Will Appear in “Carmen” at Coven 
at Home in Her Renaissance Studio, and, Inset, a Studio Portrait 


This Month; 


the body an art in itself. And then it 
has ruthlessness. I admire the single- 
ness of purpose which makes an artist 
plan his life and live out his plan, which 
allows no human agency to interfere. It 
sweeps everything from its path and 
comes out strong and triumphant always. 
I admire ruthlessness, perhaps because I 
can never be ruthless. It hurts me too 
much to watch others suffer, because I 
have suffered myself and I know how it 
feels.” 

In her art as in her life Mme. D’AI- 
varez combines the _ ultra-sophisticated 
modern and the simple primitive. Art is, 
she believes, a more or less subtle combi- 
nation of the two elements. “In music, 
in art and poetry I like the involved com- 
plications of the modernist theories and I 
like the naive simplicity of the Renais- 
sance. For Victorianjsm, and the other 


Garden 


movements of that sort that came be- 
tween, ! have no use. I would like to 
write. I don’t know if anyone would 


understand me if I did. I should like to 
write a book of vignettes, philosophical 
and yet not too logical and material. 
Philosophy has been written in poetry 
before, not poetry in the purist sense, but 
poetic prose. It should be written that 
way and not as a collection of scientific 
data, so dull that no one wants to read it. 
[ have written poems, but I don’t let 
anyone see them. They are too self- 
revealing.” 

The object of an artist, Mme. D’Al- 
varez believes, is, after all, to reveal his 
personality, but his experiences he can 
turn into emotional expression. “I give 
to songs,” she says, ‘‘a different interpre- 
tation from that which the public is used 
to. I don’t do it just to be contrary or 
conspicuous. I sing music that I find in 
odd places because it appeals to me, be- 
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cause I hope to make my public under- 
stand. I don’t think my work could ever 
appeal to the great public, to the crowds 
that go to the moving pictures and the 
variety shows. I must try to reach a 
small intellectual and artistic aristoc- 
racy, and sometimes I’m not so sure that 
I reach that. Some day, perhaps, when 
| am dead, and the work I am doing has 
become universally popular, they will 
remember, and perhaps they will say. 
‘D’Alvarez used to do that.’ That will 
be enough for me. 


On Growing Old 


“It may not be so far off. I should 
die, I think at forty-five. I probably 
won’t, but I should. Only calm, undis- 
turbed people who can grow into a de- 
lightful, mellow old age, like the English 
or the Southerners, should be allowed to 
grow old. They make an art of it. But 
artists . . never. I live as much in a 
day as the average person does in a 
month. There is an internal flame which 
must gradually destroy you, sap your 
vitality and conquer your spirit. I can 
think of nothing sadder than an artist 
grown old. The memory of what you 
have been, the disaster of watching your 
powers slip it must be ghastly 
There should be some sort of a law pro- 
hibiting artists from growing old pub- 
licly. If they want to go into seclusion 


and live a simple old age, that’s differen! 

“You know what I would like to do 
after a winter in the city, any city, wher: 
life is so complicated and so frenzied? |! 
would like to have a small house, not 
much of a house as long as it had a roof 
on the coast, perhaps the coast of France 
where I could look across and see th 
chalk cliffs of England. I would have n 
one around, just the sea and the tree: 
and the cliffs. I would be alone, wit! 


myself. I could dream and work. It is 
a little old-fashioned and romantic, 
isn’t it? 


Mme. D’Alvarez speaks with a nervous 
ecstasy as she leans back on her couch 
Cosmic problems are much more real t: 
her than practical ones. She has taken 
for herself a code of Renaissance ideals 
in which sincerity and inspiration are 
preeminent. “I wish,” she says, “that | 
could have lived in a de Medici palace, not 
for the luxury, but for the beauty of it. 
in the days when the slogan was not 
efficiency, but esthetics. When I have 
guests for dinner and I like them, I want 
to show them how glad I am to have them 
I would like to give each one a beautifu 
jewel or some valuable gift to remembe: 
the evening. That is a de Medici ges 
ture. Lorenzo the Magnificent could d 
that, but Marguerite D’Alvarez can onl) 
wish she could.” 

HENRIETTA MALKIEL. 
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